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VITAL FAITH. 


PAUL—AUGUSTINE— LUTHER. 


Ir is a remarkable fact in the aoe 
of Christianity that the divine spar 
of its vitality has been fanned into a 
flame at certain crises of its existence 
by three men, so marvellously alike, 
as to form what may almost be called 
the reiteration of the same type: alike 
in their indomitable courage; alike 
in the vicissitudes of their careers; 
and alike in an enthusiasm which has 
been the marvel not only of their own 
age but will be a marvel to all gener- 
ations. 

When we mention the names of 
Paul, Augustine, and Luther, we 
mention three men who stand as it 
were at the very head of humanity: 
the three leaders of the march of the 
human race through this life to the 
next. ; 

The careers of these men run in par- 
allel. The prototype Paul had been 
marvellously changed from a bitter, 
relentless, restless persecutor of the 
Christians to one of the most active, 
devoted, enthusiastic Christians of 
Wlaeiting we nage of thicty 

é, up to the age of thi 
had through all the depths o 
Carthaginian licentiousneas, of infidel- 
ity, mocking, doubting, Diasphemy, 
and yet died the greatest and most in- 
fluential Christian of post-apostolic 


times. 

Luther, the monk, enthusiastically 

devoted to his asceticism, and the 
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errors of the Church of his day, was 
changed in the gloom of his cloister 
amid solitary struggles, the severity 
of which no human heart can under- 
stand, into the active, enthusiastic 
reformer of a Church in whose cor- 
ruptions the vitality of the faith lay 
buried. 

Naturally, the very earliest form of 
Christianity was that of converted 
Judaism, and it was difficult to break 
the early converts of Jewish customs. 
Indeed had not Peter been enlightened 
by Paul, he would have limited Chris- 
tianity to the Jews. But it was re- 
served to Paul to open the gates of 
salvation to all mankind, and to show 
to the world, Jew and Gentile, that 
the works of the law were of no avail, 
but faith in the crucified One, which 
would not only confer upon the 
believer justification in the sight of 
God, but produce in him as its own 
fruit the works of the law. 

His boldness towards Peter at that 
crisis was the warning 2on where 
Christianity was saved from sinking 
into a mere Judaistic sect, and made 
the religion of the world. 

Since that time, at various periods 
of the development of Christianity, 
the influence of that vital truth has 
become clouded and lost to the sight, 
its light has been shut out and men 
have wandered in the darkness of 
their own inventions and —<—_ sal- 
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vation in creedsof human construction 
in external works, in ceremonies, and 
by the machinery of priestcraft. At 
such times Paul has had to dare Peter 
to his face, and to bring out in the 
darkness which has beclouded the 
world the bright Gospel light of justi- 
fication by faith. So was it, as we 
shall presently show, with Augustine 
in the fourth century, and so was it 
with Luther in the sixteenth. 

Before we investigate the work of 
these two followers of Paul, and re- 
storers of Pauline Christianity, we 
shall show that justification by faith 
was not a new invention of Paul, but 
had existed even before the law and 
external ceremonial of the Jews; was 
implanted in the very core of the 
human heart, and lies at the very root 
of our fallen nature. 

We shall then trace the history of 
the doctrine of its gradual corruption 
after the time of Paul to its revival 
by Augustine; its second corruption 
and utter extinction in medizval 
times, and its final resuscitation by 
Luther. 

Whence comes the consciousness of 
a want of justification ? 

We say nothing yet of the method 
which is purely a matter of revelation, 
but we point out that the idea of 
justification is implanted in the heart 
of every human being by the Creator, 
no matter under what phase or form 
of life he may be, there is in hima 
consciousness that there is a God, 
that he is a subject of that God, and 
being a subject must be under some 
kind of law: there is also a conscious- 
ness of unwillingness and disobedience, 
of natural enmity to God, the origin 
of which also is only to be found in 
revelation. This consciousness of 
God and sin united, creates a con- 
sciousness of the necessity for a re- 
conciliation by which the delinquent 
not being able to escape the responsi- 
bility of sin, may find a means of 
escaping its consequences. 

These ideas are intuitive in the 
soul, they are the foundation stones 
of all religions, but the true cause of 
the evil and the true means of justi- 
fication (as was asserted by Plato, the 
most spiritual of all philosophers) 
must form a subject of divine teaching 
to man, and can only be found in the 
book of revealed truth. 

In the earliest times that justi- 
fication was through faith and not 
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works: faith in God's promises as in 
the case of Abraham, who was justi- 
fied, not because he was willing to 
sacrifice his son, but because he be- 
lieved in the promises of God and 
that was counted to him forrighteous- 
ness: by that he was justified. 

But a time arrived when man began 
to lose all consciousness of sin, and 
then came as a natural necessity the 
imposition of the law. It was the 
childhood of humanity, when unable 
to enjoy the freedom of maturity, it 
must necessarily be restrained by law. 
The law therefore was a curse. St. 
Paul dwells upon this when he asserts 
that Christ came to redeem us from 
the law (Galat. iii. 13), “Christ has 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us, that the 
blessings of Abraham might come on 
the Gentiles through Jesus Christ.” 
As Abraham was the father of the 
faithful and Christ is the spiritual 
Abraham, so are all who believe in 
Christ the spiritual seed, the spiritual 
children of Abraham, and as Abraham 
was justified in God’s sight by faith 
and not by works, so also are those 
who believe in Christ justified in 

30d’s sight by faith and not by 

works. We are brought into the in- 
heritance of the promises of God to 
Abraham by our connexion with 
Christ, and that cennexion depends 
upon faith. 

The Abrahamitic and Adamitic 
connexion of Christ with humanity, 
reveals a mysterious influence upon 
the destinies of the whole human race 
which link us to him as our only hope 
through time and eternity. 

That he was the representative of 
Abraham confirms his claim to be the 
Messiah of the Jews, and the founder 
of another chosen people, and that 
He was the second Adam is the in- 
controvertible reason why the power 
of His salvation should be extended 
over Jew, Gentile, and all mankind: 
“for as in Adam all men die, so in 
Christ shall all men be made alive. 
For since by one man came sin into 
world, and death by sin, <; one 
man came life enternal,” &c. What a 
glorious light does this close con- 
nexion of Christ with the two great 
representatives of humanity, with 
man as the sinner in Adam, and with 
man as the justified in Abraham, 
throw upon the mysteries of our 
salvation. 
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We now proceed to show how the 
truth became lost in the t-apos- 
tolic Church from Paul to Augustine. 
By the immediate successors of the 
Apostles the faith was preserved in 
all its simplicity. In the works of 
Clement, rabas, Polycarp, and 
other apostolical fathers we find no 
speculative dogmas, but the simple 
aith in Christ; in fact their writings 
long read in the churches are the near- 
est approach to the apostolical writings 
we have; the influence of Peter, John, 
and Paul had not passed from them. 

In the next stage Christianity came 
out from its original Jewish limit and 
was brought into contact with pagan- 
ism, more especially with philosophi- 
cal paganism. This was the age of 
the Apologists. The intellectual pres- 
sure of dialectic opponents was so 

reat that the fathers Athenagoras, 

ustin, Tertullian, Quadratus, and 
others were compelled to reduce 
Christian teaching to a kind of 
system; in no other way could these 
men who had been accustomed to 
systematic thought receive any new 
thing, than in a settled form. 

This was the starting point of dog- 
matic theology. At the outset the 
discussion turned upon faith and 
knowledge, the pistis and the gnosis. 
Mere faith (morc) could not be ac- 
cepted by the converted philosophers, 
they must have something more— 
knowledge (yyworc), Then arose the 
practice of interpolating two modes 
of religious teaching in keeping with 
the philosophical schools, the exoteric 
for the public and the esoteric for the 
schools. Mere faith (meric) was good 
for the crowd, but knowledge (yrwerc) 
was something higher. As they pro- 
gressed in Christianity a compromise 
was made, and the Alexandrian school 
taught that in reality faith was only 
a higher kind of knowledge, it was 
yvworg expanded to its utmost. 

The gnostics were divided into two 
classes, those who were attached to 
Judaism like the Jews of Alexandria 
and those who followed an oriental 
gnosticism in opposition. Dissensions 


* Revel. ii. 15. Those critics whose interest it is to destroy the authenticity of John's 
Gospel on account of its being a polemic against gnosticism, and assert that gnosticism 
could not have crept into the Church in the middle of the second century, and conclude 
therefore that the Gospel could not be John's, should explain the appearance of these 
Nicolaitans in the Church at the early period when the Book of Revelation was written, 
and also how it is that St. Paul denounces it as an established heresy. 

¢ Socrates’ Eccl, History, lib. ii, ¢, 41, 
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soon crept in and the former or 
Jewish gnostics divided themselves 
into three sects, the Cerinthians, 
the Basileans, and the Valentinians. 
The latter into eight, the Ophites, 
Pseudo-Basileans, Cainites, Carpo- 
cratians, Prodicians, Antitactes, Nico- 
Jaitans, and Simonians. 

The Nicolaitans were denounced by 
Christ in the Apocalypse, they were 
in the Church at Pergamos—“ so hast 
thou them that hold the doctrine 
of the Nicolaitans which thing I 
hate.”* So that it must have been in 
existence before the end of the first 
century. As a middle between these, 
opposed to both were the followers of 
Saturnin, Tatian Marcion, Marcus, 
Lucas, and Apelles. 

The tide of speculation swept on 
until the great heresy arose which 
divided the Church, the great dis- 
sension upon the divine and human 
nature of Christ and Arianism gave 
rise to a war of creeds. From 325 to 
360, only thirty-five years, ten creeds 
were issued upon that subject.t 

During all this fierce controversy 
it is nota matter of wonder that the 
Church, then essentially Greek, lost 
the simplicity of the Gospel teaching 
of justification by faith. 

‘aith became a subscription to 
creeds drawn up and settled by coun- 
cils and often imposed by violence. 

But inthe middle of the fourth cen- 
tury a child was born at the little 
town of Tagaste in Numidia, whose 
father was a pagan, but whose mother 
was a devoted Christian. As the 
child grew, that Christian mother, 
amidst the contentions of her pagan 
husband, with tears and prayers in- 
stilled the truths of her religion into 
herchild’s mind. When seventeen years 
old he was sent to Carthage, where 
he studied, and where he plunged into 
the dark licentious indulgences of 
that great city; still the mother’s 
tears and voice haunted him in the 
depths of his vicious life, and we find 
him now and then thrown back upon 
himself in terrible struggles with con- 
viction and desires. 
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In vain did he search for knowledge 
of God in Plato,* where he found a 
foreshadowing of the “ eternal word,” 
but nothing clear. In vain did he 
search for knowledge of man in Aris- 
totle. “What did it profit me that, 
scarce twenty years old, a book of 
Aristotle, which they call the Ten Pre- 
dicaments, falling into my hands, I 
read and understood it unaided ? And 
the book appeared to me to speak 
clearly of substances such as ‘man,’ 
and of their qualities as the figure of 
aman, of what sort it is; and stature, 
how many feet high; and his relation- 
ship, whose brother he is; or where 
placed; or when born, or whether he 
stands or sits, or be shod or armed, or 
does or suffers anything. What did 
all this further me seeing it even 
hindered me?” t After spending much 
time in this philosophical speculation, 
he is at last led to the light. 

“Most eagerly did seize that 
venerable writing of thy Spirit, and 
chiefly the Apostle Paul. Whereupon 
those difficulties vanished away; 
wherein he once seemed to me to con- 
tradict himself, and the text of his 
discourse not to agree with the testi- 
monies of the law and the prophets. 
And the face of that pure word ap- 

red to me one and the same; and 
learned to rejoice with trembling.” 

After passing through a severe 
mental struggle with doubts, fears, 
despairings, lamentations for sin, laps- 
ings from belief, for the most graphic 
delineation of which no description 
can equal his own in his confessions, 
he at last, under the influence of 
Monica, who had never ceased to pray 
and weep over him, became convinced 
of the truth, was baptized by Bishop 
Ambrose,{at Milan (387), where he was 
living, and where his mother had 
followed him, whom the worthy 
Bishop had comforted with the pre- 
diction that the child of so many 
prayers could not be lost. With him 
also was baptized his natural son, “the 
boy Adeodatus, born after the flesh of 
my sin.” On their return to Africa, 
that good mother died at Ostia; her 
work was finished, the desire of her 
heart consummated, the father had 
been converted by her example and 
affection, the son was baptized, and 
the joyous mother was called away. 
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Augustine thus touchingly describes 
her death. 

“On the ninth day then of her sick- 
ness and the fifty-sixth of her age, 
and the three and thirtieth of mine, 
was that religious and holy soul freed 
from the body. I closed her eyes and 
there flowed withal a mighty sorrow 
into my heart which was overflowing 
into tears—mine eyes at the same time 
by the violent command of my mind 
drank up their fountain wholly dry: 
and woe was me in such a strife! 
But when she breathed her last the 
boy Adeodatus burst out into a loud 
lament; then checked by us all, held 
his peace. In like manner also a child- 
ish feeling in me, which was through 
my heart’s youthful voice finding its 
vent in weeping, was checked and 
silenced. For we thought it not 
fitting to solemnize that funeral with 
tearful lament and groaning; for 
thereby do they for the most part ex- 
press grief for the departed as though 
unhappy or altogether dead; whereas 
she was neither unhappy in her 
death nor altogether dead, of this we 
were assured on good grounds, the 
testimony of her good conversation 
and her faith unfeigned. What then 
was it which did grievously pain me 
within but a fres wean rought 
through the sudden wrench of that 
most sweet and dear custom of living 
together. I joyed indeed in her testi- 
mony when in her last sickness, 
mingling her endearments with m 
acts of duty, she called me “ dutiful,” 
and mentioned with great affection 
of love, that she never heard any 
harsh or reproachful. sound uttered 
by my mouth against her. But yet, 
O my God, who madest us, what 
comparison is there betwixt that 
honour that I paid her and her 
slavery for me? Being then forsaken 
of so great comfort, in her my soul 
was wounded, and that life rent 
asunder as it were which of hers and 
mine together had been made but 
one. . . . . But in thy ears 
when none of them heard, I blame 
the weakness of my feelings and re- 
strained my flood of grief which gave 
way a little unto me, but again came 
as with a tide, yet not so as to burst 
out into tears nor to a change of 
countenance; still I knew what I was 





* August. Conf, lib, vii., ¢. 9, 


¢ August, Conf, iv. 16, 


t August. Conf, vii, 21," 
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keeping down in my heart. And 
being much displeased that these 
human things had such power over 
me, which in the due order and ap- 
pointment of our natural condition 
must needs come to pass with a new 
grief, I grieved for my grief and was 
thus worn by a double sorrow.””* 

Four years after this calamity 
Augustine was made presbyter at 
Hippo Regius, and four years after 
that first bishop. From this time 
his whole life was dedicated to the 
Church: he engaged in all the contro- 
versies of the times with the Pelagians, 
the Manichzans, and the Donatists, 
but his chief and greatest work was 
the revival of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith, which we shall 
presently examine. His works are 
numerous and most valuable; he 
stands out like a giant amongst the 
fathers both for depth of thought, 
eloquence, and fertility. Though 
thirty-three years of age when he 
was baptized, yet he managed to leave 
to posterity one of the richest collec- 
tions of theology extant: his style is 
elegant, more so perseps than that of 
any other latin father; the only ob- 
jection that can be raised against it is 
that itis sometimes so involved as to 
be not easily understood; Erasmus 
experienced this, and in his preface to 
the works of Augustine he says of his 
style, “ Habet Augustinus suum quod- 
dam dicendi genus, argutum et periodis 
in longum productis multa convolvens, 
quod lectorem et familiaremet acutum 
et attentum et bene memorem requirit, 
denique teedii laborisque patientem: 
qualis non ita multos reperias.”’ 

He soon became famous, his in- 
fluence was felt throughout the whole 
Western Church, is still felt in the 
Church, and he died, repeating the 
penitential Psalms, at the age of 
seventy-six, whilst the Vandals were 
besieging the city, with the shouts of 
the victors ringing in his ears. 

We shall now proceed to examine 
the only point we have to investigate, 
and for that purpose we shall take 
his commentary upon Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, in which justifi- 
cation by faith is most emphatically 
Jaid down, and we shall show that the 
commentary of Augustine which ex- 
cited so much attention and changed 
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the tenor of the Church in his day. 
coincides exactly with the celebrated 
commentary of Luther upon the same 
epistle, 

Augustine in the opening part of 
his commentary points out that the 
law was given for the demonstration 
of sin not to take it away. The Gala- 
tians, he says, though converted were 
willing to remain under the law which 
had been imposed upon them by God 
as upon those who did not follow after 
ep but sin, thereby imposing the 
aw upon unjust men, to demonstrate 
to them their sin, but not to relieve 
them of its burden ; for nothing takes 
away sin but the gift of faith which 
operates by love. That is the text of 
the whole subject upon which we 
shall have to treat, but we must pause 
to make a few observations upon this 
consciousness of sin, the first step to- 
wards leading men to feel a necessity 
for justification. 

The existence of sin in the world 
was the continued puzzle of the phi- 
losophers of every age, though as 
philosophical investigation progressed 
the consciousness of evil became 
stronger. The cause of this difficulty 
was the want of the knowledge of the 
origin of evil. They regarded evil as 
aderangement of the original harmony. 
Evil with Plato was brought about 
through the contact of the soul with 
the body. In the ethical system of 
Aristotle it is a sort of disturbance of 
the balance of the reasoning faculties 
and defective perception of the good 
which led to the conception of that 
grand idea, that “the good man 
Judges in every thing rightly . 
and the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man is that the 
good man sees the truth in every case 
since he is as it were the canon and 
measure of it ; but the generality of 
mankind are deceived by pleasure, for 
it appears to be the good though it is 
not so,” (ze. the bad man fails to per- 
ceive the truth and mistakes evil for 
good). 

The Jews having the revelation 
were the only people who had any 
true knowledge upon this subject, but 
as iy | progressed in their career, the 
law which revealed sin to them be- 
came perverted, 


the spirit was lost 
and the letter only observed. i 


? 


* August. Conf, ix. 12. 








the consciousness of sin, though not 
exterminated, became dulled, and at 
the time of the coming of our Lord 
was almost obliterated. It was his 
work to revive that consciousness of 
sin, and to point out the only mode of 
justification, the only means of re- 
covering union with God, through 
himself, who had been sent from God 
for that purpose. It was no new 
thought, but a revival of the old 
justification, as given to Abraham for 
faith. As he believed in the promises 
of God, it was counted to him for 
justification ; so should those who be- 
ieved in the fulfilment of those 
— in Christ, also be justified. 

o bring men to this faith then it 
was necessary that they should be 
convinced of sin, and the solemn de- 
clarations of our Lord upon that 
subject tended to deepen men’s con- 
sciousness of sin, and proved the 
necessity of a justifying faith. 

In the time of Augustine, the 
Pelagian controversy broke out. It 
tutned upon this point—the origin of 
sin ; the Pelagians contended against 
the doctrine of original sin, main- 
tained thatthesin imputed tomen was 


their own, that their aa received 


no corruption from the Fall, but came 
into the world as pure as Adam from 
the hands of the Creator. Augustine, 
after years of vigorous conflict, suc- 
ceeded in crippling this heresy, and 
laid down a definition of sin which 
reserved the original purity of creation, 
but still recognised the general taint 
tendency towards evil through the 
all. 
After his death that doctrine was 
ushed to extremities, and ultimately 
me what was then called Semi- 
Pelagianism. We shall endeavour to 
delineate it, because it will throw 
much light upon this doctrine of 
justification. 

Evil, Augustine taught, wasonly de- 
privation of good ; for what is it that is 
called evil but deprivation of good. For 
the imposition of diseases and wounds 
on the bodies of animals is nothing 
else than to deprive them of soundness ; 
for even when the cure is effected, 
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the evil which was there does not 
anywhere else, but is destroyed, for 
woundsarenot substances, but injuries 
of the carnal substance, which must 
be good to suffer this injury, the de- 
rs of its good, which isits health. 

0 also the vices of the soul are de- 
privations of the natural good, which 
when they are cured arenottransferred 
somewhere else, but annihilated. For 
all natures are good, insomuch as the 
Creator of all natures is in the highest 
degree immutably good. But for the 
reason that they are not, like the 
Creator, immutably good in the 
highest degree, therefore the good 
in them may be diminished and in- 
creased. Evil then is corruption, be- 
cause it deprives of some good, for if 
it did not deprive of good it would 
not injure; but it does injure, and 
therefore it deprives of good. And if 
the corruption increase, there must be 
still some good in the nature capable 
of being corrupted. Therefore every 
nature, if it be not corruptible, is a 
great good ; but if it be, is a lesser 
ood. But it is clear that there can 

no evil if there be no good, but the 

good which is without evil is onl 
perfect good, and the good in which 
there is evil, is vitiated and depraved 
os “Whence a marvellous thing is 
brought about, that because all nature, 
insomuch as it is nature, is good, 
nothing else can be meant when it is 
said that a vicious nature is an evil 
nature, than what is good is now evil, 
nor could it be evil unless it had once 
been good. Therefore nothing can be 
evil but something which is naturally 
good, and we must be careful lest we 
fall under the malediction of the 
prophet, ‘Woe unto them that call 
evil good, and good evil, that put 
darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness, that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter.’” * 

Augustine commences his commen- 
tary by dwelling upon the canon of 
apostleship : “ He who is sent by men 
is false ; he who is sent through the 
means of men may be true, because 
God, who is truth, may send him 
through the means of men; but he 


*The fact that evil has got into our nature lends a point to the pungent satire, put 
into the mouth of Mephistopheles in the “ Faust :” 
* Den Bésen sind sie los die Bisen sind geblieben.” 
“ The evil one they now have not, 
But still the evil have remained,” 
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who is sent neither by men, nor 
hit 
1 


h the means of a by God 
f, must be true. erefore the 
first Apostles are true, being sent, not 
by men, but by God, through Jesus 

hrist ; and so was the last of the 
Apostles, who was sent byChrist after 
his resurrection.” Augustine then 
adds “The gospel which is according 
to men is a false gospel.” Upon the 
16th verse of chap. ii. “ by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified,” 
he says, “They who were under the 
law believed in Christ, not because 
they were ordered ; but they attained 
to the grace of faith, that they might 
be _—-" 

he law was a curse, and Christ 

redeemed us from that curse by be- 
coming a curse for us (chap. iii. 13.) 

“Therefore he who was made acurse 
for us, in that he hung upon the tree, 
that is, Christ, has liberated us from 
the curse of the law, in order that we 
should no longer be justified by fear 
in the works of the law, but by faith 
in God, which works not by fear but 
by love.” 

Augustine thenrepeats,“The ancients 
were not justified by law, but by faith 
in the coming of Christ, as we are 
justified by faith in his having come. 

‘or the law was not yet given, nor 
could it have been given for many 
years after (430 years, see chap. iil. 
17), or it would have made the ancient 
— to Abraham of none effect. 

or if only the law justified, then 
Abraham was not justified, who lived 
so long before the law. And because 
that cannot be said, it must be con- 
fessed that man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but only by faith. 
Similarly also we must understand 
that all the ancients who were justi- 
fied, were justified solely by faith. For 
as we are saved by believing, as regards 
the past, in the first coming of C ve 
and as neue the future in his secon¢ 
coming, they also were saved by believ- 
ingin hisfuturecoming,which had been 
revealed to them by the Holy Spirit. 
Hence that saying of Christ ‘ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced (desired) to 
to le he saw it, and was 
glad.’”—John viii. 56. 

All are included* under Sin.—Upon 
the passage which announces this 
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comments :— 

“Therefore, the law is given, not 
that it might take away sin, but that 
it might conclude all under it. For 
the law showed that to be sin 
which they, blinded by custom, might 
think justice: and in this manner 
might know by humility that their 
salvation was not in their own hand 
but in the hand of a Mediator. For 
humility recalls us whence pride has 
prostrated us, and humility itself is 
a for the reception of the grace 
of Christ, who was also a singular 
example of humility.” 

Our Brotherhood with Christ.— 
“But,” continues Augustine, “it is 
by looking to Christ through faith 
that we become sons—not sons by 
nature, as the only Son, who is also 
the Wisdom of God—nor by superior 
power and singularity of capacity 
for taking naturally and adopting the 
pee of wisdom, like the Mediator, 

nimself one with the wisdom which 
he took up without the interposition 
of any mediator ; but we are sons b 
the participation of wisdom, throug 
our faith in the mediator; which 
ace of faith is now called a garment, 
ecause they who believe are said to 
have ‘put on Christ’ (cap. iii., verse 
27), and therefore are made sons of 
God, and brothers of the Mediator.” 

The Freedom of this Faith—“ In 
this faith,” says Augustine, “there is 
no distinction of Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, man nor woman. For 
insomuch as all are faithful, so are 
they one in Christ Jesus ; and if this 
faith does so much for us in this life 
as to enable us to walk justly, how 
much more perfectly and more abun- 
dantly will the actual sight do for us 
when we shall see Him face to face ? 
For although we now have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, which are life, 
through justification of faith, yet 
because the body is still dead on ac- 
count of sin, that distinction, whether 
of race, or condition, or sex, though 
indeed removed by the unity of faith, 
yet remains in our mortal conversa- 
tion; for the Apostles have com- 
manded that such order should be 
maintained in the journey of this life, 
and have handed down the most 


* The word in the Greek text is most expressive, cuvexAccey—from ‘‘eAsg,” a key, 
The sentence might be translated ‘But the Scripture hath locked wp all under sin,” 
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healthy laws : how Jews and Greeks 
should live together, as regards differ- 
ence of race ; how master and servant, 
as regards difference of condition ; 
how husband and wife as regards 
difference of sex, and in every other 


my = 
hrist in the Soul of the Believers. 
—The Apostle says (chap. iv., v. 19), 
“ My little children, of whom I tra- 
vail in birth again until Christ be 
Sormedin you.” Augustine enlarges 
upon this passage :—“ For Christ is 
formed in the interior man of him 
who believes, who has been called to 
the grace of faith, who is of a meek 
and humble heart, not boasting of the 
merits of works, which are nothing. 
For Christ is formed in him who has 
taken upon him the form of Christ, 
and he takes upon him the form of 
Christ who cleaves to Christ with a 
spiritual love. From this it comes to 
pass that by the imitation of Christa 
man may be like Him as much as is 
allowed to his capacity. He who de- 
clares he is in Christ, says John, ought 
himself to walk as He walked .” 
Boasters of Works.—“ Wherefore 
thus the Apostle refutes those who 
boast of the works of the law when 
he shows that the ancient works were 
but shadows of future sacraments, 
which he also demonstrates were no 
longer necessary to the free heir after 
the coming of our Lord. For good 
works which pertain to good manners 
cannot be completed save by Jove, 
through which faith works. Where- 
fore, if certain works of the law after 
faith aresuperfiuous, those before faith 
are of no effect (Gal. v. 6.) Let the 
just live by faith, that he may both 
cast away the heavy burden of 
slavery, taking up the light burden 
of Christ, and not transgress the 
bounds of justice, being restrained by 
the light yoke of charity.” Augustine 
then sums up the whole doctrine in 
the following remarkable ge : 
—“So that the jirst life of man is 
that before the law, when no wicked- 
ness nor vice is prohibited, nor in any 
way is there any resistance against evil 
desires, because there is no prohibi- 
tion ; so the second is that under the 
law, but before grace, when sin is pro- 
hibited, where there is a struggle on 
the part of man to abstain from it, 
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but he is conquered because he 
does not love justice on account of 
God, but wishes it to serve him- 
self in seeking after earthly 
things. Therefore, when he perceives 
his temporal advantage lying in a 
different direction from his spiritual, 
he is betrayed under the weight of 
temporal desires, and relinquishes 
that justice which, though he did 
strive to hold, yet did abandon, that 
he might gain that temporal advan- 
tage he would have lost had he re- 
tained it. 

“And the third is the life under 
grace, when no temporal advantage 
is preferred to justice. But this state 
cannot be, save from the spiritual 
charity which our Lord has taught 
us by example, and with which grace 
has endowed us. But even in this 
life, although there still exist desires 
of the fiesh, through the mortality 
of our body, yet they do not stbju- 
gate the mind to the consent of sin. 
Therefore sin does not now reign in 
our mortal bodies, although it cannot 
but inhabit in it as long as it is only 
a mortal body.* 

“ But first it does not reign, when 
in our hearts we serve the law of 
God, although in the flesh the law of 
sin, that is, after the pcenal habit 
(inherent proneness to sin the let of 
all men), since from this (proneness 
to sin, which is our penalty through 
the fall) arises those (carnal) desires 
which however we do not obey (under 
grace).t But afterwards it (sin) is 
extinguished since, if the Spirit of 
Jesus dwell in us, He who raised 
Christ from the dead shall also 

uicken our mortal bodies by the 
Spirit that dwells in us. Now, 
therefore, is our position under grace 
completed, that we may do in the 
spirit what,wecannot'do after the flesh, 
that is, that we do not obey the de- 
sires of sin, to yield our members to 
it as instruments of unrighteousness, 
although we cannot avoid the exist- 
ence of these desires.t So that, al- 
though we are not yet in that eternal 

ace, where everything will be per- 
fected, yet we cease from being under 
the law, where the mind was held ac- 
cused of prevarication when the desire 
of the flesh led it captive to the consent 
to sin ; but we are under grace, where 





* Rom, yi. 12, 14, 
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there is no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ Jesus ; becawse 
the punishment will fall, not upon 
him who struggles, but upon him who 
yields (quia non certantem sed victum 
poena consequitur).” 

This is a clear declaration of Augus- 
tine against Asceticism, and not the 
ouly one’ by many in his works. He 
clearly shows that a human being 
cannot in this life be wholy freed 
from the influence of sin, “ quamdiu 
mortale corpus est,” neither before 
the law, nor under the law, nor under 
grace. The life of the Christian must 
ever be a life of struggle ; he is still 
liable to temptation, ‘* a mortalitate 
corporis,” and must fight against it, 
but he must be saved by faith, so that 
the punishment will not fall upon him 
who has faithfully maintained the 
struggle, but upon him who has 
yielded and been conquered—not 
upon the struggler but the yielder. 
So that the notion that a man by 
sacraments of penance, of confession, 
and by external discipline, can be 
purged of every taint of sin, and be- 
come as pure as though he “had never 
been bribed by it,” is in direct opposi- 
tion to this teaching of Augustine, 
based upon that of Paul. 

Augustine then adds, by way of 
further explanation—* For sin does 
not reign. in our mortal bodies that 
we should obey its desires (Rom. vi. 
12), although it inhabits in our mortal 
bodies, the impetus of natural custom 
not being arrested, and in our own 
life when we ourselves by sinning in- 
crease what we have inherited from 
original sin. It is one thing not to 
sin, and another thing not to have 
sin; for he in whom sin does not 
reign does not sin—that is, he who 
does not obey his desires—but he in 
whom these desires do not in any wa 
exist has no sin; which state, thoug 
in some degree it can be effected in 
this our mortal life, can only be com- 
pleted in every degree in the resur- 
rection and change of the flesh” (1 
Cor. xv. 51). 

We shall conclude our extracts 
from the commentary of Augustine 
with his remarks upon sowing in the 
spirit. He defines it as “in faith 
and charity serving righteousness, and 


* Cont. Donat., c. 3. 
¢ Cont, Donat., lib. ii, ¢, 1, 


not obeying the desires of sin pithongh 
they exist in the mortal flesh ; for 
the harvest of eternal life will be 
when the last enemy, Death, is 
destroyed, and the mortal will be ab- 
sorbed in life, and this corruptible 
shall put on. incorruption (1 Cor, xv. 
20). Therefore, in this third state, 
in which we are under grace, we sow 
in tears, since desires exist in our 
animal body which, by not obeying, 
we resist, that we may reap in joy, 
when, the body being renovated, no 
trouble will in any way disturb us, 
nor any danger of temptation ; for 
this animal body is deposited as seed. 
The Apostle says in one place (1 Cor. 
xv. 44), it is sown a natural body 
that it might belong to the harvest 
when it will rise a spiritual body.” 

So ends our analysis of Augus- 
tine’s commentary on the Galatians ; 
and this is not the only point where 
Luther’s teaching coheres with his, 
Like Luther, he also advocated the 
liberty of private judgment, and the 
sole authority of the Scriptures. 
Speaking of the writings of those who 
to him were the Fathers, he says :— 
“This kind of literature is not to be 
studied under the necessity of believ- 
ing, but with the liberty of judging.”* 

“Every reader or hearer has free 
judgment to either approve what 
pleases him, or to reprobate what 
offends him, in the writings of the 
Fathers.” t 

“The authority of Cyprian does 
not terrify me,” he says in another 
place. “I acknowledge the great 
merit of Cyprian, bishop and martyr ; 
but was he greater than Peter, the 
apostle and martyr ?’t 

“The Church ought not to put 
herself before Christ, for He always 
ered ; but ecclesiastical judges, 
ike all other men, are frequently 
deceived.”§ 

But after the death of Augustine 
(480) the light of this doctrine became 
dim. He was the first and last 
bishop of Hippo, for the barbarians 
revelled in the city whilst he lay 
dead. The Church then passed 
through many stages of turmoil and 
trouble, chequered by Nestorian, 
Eutychian, and other heresies, by 
the Vandal persecution, and by a 
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schism which severed the Eastern 
from the Western Church. 

The materialization of theology 
may be traced from the time of John 
of Damascenus, who flourished in 
the early part of the eighth century. 
He revived the study of Aristotle by 
compiling a statement of his teach- 
ing, and endeavoured to harmonize it 
with Christianity ; this work had 
great influence upon the then pre- 
sent and subsequent heresies. He 
was the shining light of the times; 
and in addition to this influence in 
the revival of Peripatetic philosophy, 
he is accredited with the reputation 
of being the first to reduce the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to a system of 
dogmas. His work, in four books, 
on the Orthodox Faith, and another 
called “Sacred Parallels,” were 
eagerly accepted, and became the 
canon of theological truth. 

But his theology was seriously af- 
fected by two deleterious influences— 
by his love of Aristotelian philosophy, 
of which he could have had but a 
limited knowledge, and which he 
sadly perverted, and by his syco- 

hancy to the Byzantine Court. 

hat Court ruled both State and 
Church ; its declarations were ac- 
cepted as the only orthodox faith, 
and the dogmatic system of John of 
Damascenus was its faithful reflector. 
From that time all search after the 
truth was suspended, and the axiom 
began to be accepted that “he who 
did not believe according to the de- 
livery of the Church Catholic was an 
unbeliever.”* We pass through what 
may be called the Dark Ages, and 
we find no more revivals of Pauline 
faith, but rather a sad wandering 
and degeneracy, and come to the 
medieval period, the gradual transi- 
tion through darkness into light, 
through semi-barbarianism into civi- 
lization, through ignorance and super- 
stition, into the rennaissance of learn- 
ing, art, and science, which heralded 
in the last revival of Pauline 
Christianity. 

The commonly received impression 
of the medieval Church, as derived 
merely from Protestant sources, is, 
that it was one of the most plastic of 
all institutions of which we have any 
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record ; that it assimilated itself with 
every phase of life and ion of 
humanity surging around it; that it 
sanctioned whatever was necessary 
to the state (political) of the country 
in which it was placed; that it be- 
stowed its blessing upon warriors 
who were setting out on a mission of 
carnage, and upon bands of fanatics, 
who, from misguided religious zeal, 
were ready to start on the path of 
persecution ; that it enslaved men’s 
consciences by the subtle influence 
of a professed infallibility and pos- 
session of supernatural powers ; that 
it made a market of religion, and by 
working upon the superstition of the 
ignorant and uncultured societies 
around it, filled its coffers with gold 
wrung from wounded consciences; 
that it encouraged kings and nobles 
in crime, to enrich itself with the 
price of their absolution and the 
power to be wrung from their peni- 
tence ; that it wantonly buried the 
vitality of the faith under false doc- 
trines and external ceremonies; that 
it hid the truth, and gave men sha- 
dows and delusions. 

Was this really the case? Did 
the Church of the middle ages thus 
sell herself for power and wealth ? 
We think not. Although power and 
wealth resulted from her peculiar 
organization, yet it resulted more 
from the necessity of her peculiar 
organization and its active ce 
ment, than from any forethought or 
preconceived design of any council or 
cabal of her priests or popes at any 
one _— of her history. Even the 
much-censured Hildebrand may be 
redeemed from the severe sentence 
which later times have passed upon 
him, if we reflect upon his surround- 
ings, and examine the state of things 
with which he had to deal. There 
may be more truth than we usually 
imagine in his last words, when his 
glory had waned—“I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, and 
I die in exile.” So it was with Leo, 
with Gregory the Great, and others. 
In their times it was a struggle to 
the death between Christianity and 
barbarianism, and these great Church- 
men were filled with the strong 
conviction—and being human, a con- 
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viction not untainted with human 
weaknesses—that Christianity was 
to be established at any cost, and b 
any means, not only for the well- 
being of their contemporaries, but for 
that of all future ages—a conviction 
that they must assume and enforce a 
power over those semi-barbarous 
monarchs who spent their lives in 
fighting, or the Church, and with it 
Christianity, must fall altogether. 
Though the Church could not rule 
the State, it was necessary that it 
should acquire an influence over it 
which should, to a great extent, con- 
trol its rulers, and that was the basis 
of ecclesiastical power. 

Weare not here speaking of results, 
but of motives. A good design may 
accomplish its end, and yet in the 
development of its work be the cause 
of many evils. The only question we 
have to decide in our own minds indi- 
vidually as to the problem of the me- 
dizeval Church is this—whether the 
preservation of Christianity did not 
absolutely depend upon the attitude 
assumed by these men? whether that 
attitude were not forced upon them 
by the pressure of the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded ? and 
whether the preservation of Chris- 
tianity does not atone for all the evils 
which resulted from the measures 
they may have taken, and for the 
faults of the administrative instru- 
ments of those measures in the course 
of its preservation and development, 
and the long accumulation of errors 
and evils during those ages of its 
firm establishment amidst the wild 
lawless life of the times ? 

The moral and religious discipline 
of an age of transition must neces- 
sarily be different from that of an age 
of settled culture and_ civilization. 
The attitude of the Church to the 
State becomes then different. From 
being litically influential, the 
Church mes essentially spiritual. 
When nations have so far advanced 
as to be able to govern themselves, 
and have acquired an individuality 
which, as a oS ee 
upon every individual—the true his- 
toric sign of national existence—at 
that — the Church is, by a na- 
tural law of things, relieved from that 
portion of her responsibility, and can 
devote herself more entirely to her 
spiritual work. Does not this law 
become more patent to us every day ? 
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Is there not in all civilized countries a 
tendency at a certain point, not to 
destroy the influence of the Church 
upon civil power, but to assign the 
whole exercise of the civil power to 
the State ? and, after all, is not this 
the very secret of the destiny of the 
Church—a destiny given by her 
Divine Founder—that she was to be 
in the world, but not of the world— 
a spiritual kingdom, whose Prince 
and Head was He who said, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world”? 

e think this view will enable us 
to look with more charity upon that 
system of things which, though it 
would not do for us in these times, 
may be shown to have been abso- 
lutely necessary for the times when 
it existed, and may tend to relieve 
those great men from some of the 
odium which has gathered around 
them. In pleading this for fairness, 
we are not blinded to the fact that 
the simple faith of Christianity be- 
came materialized and corrupted 
during this age of transition, that the 
instruments used in stabilitating the 
Church availed themselves of the 
power they gained over men’s minds 
for other purposes, and that interpo- 
lations of human invention crept 
into the teaching of the Church. 
We will not enumerate them here, 
but confine ourselves to the one 
point before us, and we shall find 
that one of the results of that di- 
vergence from the pure teaching of 
Paul and Augustine was that this 
justification by faith was lost to the 
people by the interpolation of other 
means. We shall show presently 
that it was not lost to the Church, 
but we note here that it was not 
taught by the Church to the people, 
and weask why? Could it have been 
that the men who were in posses- 
sion of the Scriptures, and who had 
a deep knowledge of them, could 
have combined together to misrepre- 
sent the teaching of those Scriptures? 
or might it not have been that people 
were not fitted for the freedom of 
that teaching—that their capacity 
was not equal to the conception of 
the glorious freedom of a justification 
through faith, and that it might have 
pleased the Almighty to subject them 
once more to the works of the law ? 
We are contin and emphatically 
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bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith.” Might they 
not then have been under the school- 
master ; and is it impossible that the 
necessities of the world at that period 
demanded that this doctrine should 
be suspended for a time, and the law 
of works once more imposed? That 
the doctrine was not unknown to the 
Church we could show from the 
erm theological works of the times ; 

ut we shall confine ourselves to one. 
Tn the “Summa” of Thomas Aquinas, 
a work written at a time when the 
power of sacramental salvation was 
most loudly and universally asserted, 
we find passages. on the doctrine of 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ 
which might have been written by 
Augustine, or even by Luther. Listen 
to one from St. Thomas.* 

The question propounded is— 
“Whether the ceremonies of the old 
law had the power of justifying during 
the time of the law ¢” 

As the modern Ritualists, having 
long abandoned the danger of appeal- 
ing to the gg of the Apostolic 
Church, rely for the authority of 
ceremonies upon the Jewish ritual, 
perhaps the declaration of this great 
Catholic Father—one of the greatest 
lights of any age—may prove inte- 
resting, if not convincing. 

Having propounded the question, 
St. Thomas goes on to show that it 
had not the virtue of justifying. 

“Tn the old law there was a two- 
fold uncleanness regarded—the one a 
spiritual, which is the uncleanness of 
sin; the other a corporeal, which 
deprived a man of fitness for divine 
worship, such as leprosy. The leper 
was pronounced unclean, or he who 
had touched any animal which had 
died of disease (morticinum), and 
this uncleanness was nothing more 
than a sort of irregularity. From 
this the ceremonies of the old law had 
power to cleanse—in this that the 
ceremonies were certain remedies in 
the ordination of the law for the 
removal of the uncleanness superin- 
duced by the statute of the law; 
and therefore, said the Apostle 
(Heb. ix. 13), ‘ the blood of bu d 
of goats and the ashes of an heifer, 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
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the purifying of the flesh; and as 
that uncleanness which was cleansed 
through these ceremonies was rather 
of the flesh than of the mind, so also 
these ceremonies were called by the 
Apostle ‘carnal ordinances.’ (Heb. 
ix. 10.)” 

“But from the uncleanness of the 
mind, which is the uncleanness of 
sin, these ceremonies had not the 
power of cleansing, and for this rea- 
son that the expiation of sin can never 
be accomplished save by Christ, who 
took away the sins of the world. 
Therefore, because the mystery of the 
incarnation and passion of Christ had 
not yet been accomplished, the cere- 
monies of the old law could not pos- 
sibly contain the virtue which flows 
from Christ, who was incarnate and 
had suffered, and therefore could not 
cleanse from sin ; just as the Apostle 
says (Heb. x. 4), ‘it is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sins.’ And this is 
what he calls (Galat. iv. 9) ‘weakt 
and beggarly elements’—weak be- 
cause they cannot cleanse from sin ; 
and this weakness arises from the fact 
of their being ‘ beggarly,’ that is, 
that they did not contain grace in 
themselves. 

“ But the mind of the faithful in the 
time of the law could by faith be con- 
joined to an incarnate and suffering 
Christ, and thus through faith in 
Christ they were justified, for the ob- 
servation of that mode of ceremonies 
was a sort of foreshadowing of this 
faith, insomuch as they were a pre- 
figuration of Christ, and therefore 
certain sacrifices were offered for sins 
under the old law, not because those 
sacrifices could cleanse from sin, but 
because they were the evidencesof that 
faith which cleanses from sin, as was 
hinted at by the law in the mode of 
speaking, for it is clear from Leviti- 
cus (iv. & v.) that in the offering of 
the victims for sin the priest will pray 
for the offerer, and he will be dis- 
missed as though the sin were set 
aside—not by the power of the sacri- 
fice, but by the faith and devotion of 
the offerer. But let it be known that 
the fact that the ceremonies of the 
ancient law did expiate for corporeal 
uncleanness, was a type of the expia- 
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tion of sins which is made through 
Christ. Thus, therefore, it is clear 
that the ceremonies of the ancient law 
had not the virtue of justification.” 

In another part of the same work* 
St. Thomas says that the justification 
of the sinner was a greater work than 
the creation of the heavens and earth. 

The question mooted is, “ whether 
the justification of the sinner is the 
greatest work of God ?” 

* A work may be said to be great 
from a double point of view: first, 
from the mode of acting, and thus the 
es work is the work of creation, 

cause something was made out of 
nothing. In another way a work may 
be said to be great, on account of the 
magnitude of that which is made, and 
according to this the justification of 
the wicked, which terminates in the 
eternal good of divine participation, 
is a greater work than the creation of 
heaven and earth; and therefore, 
Augustine, when he said, ‘It is a 

eater thing when a wicked man is 
justified than to create heaven and 
earth,’ he adds, ‘for the heavens and 
the earth will pass away, but salvation 
and justification will remain forever.” 

But although these sentiments are 
to be found locked up in the works of 
such men as Aquinas and Peter Lom- 
bard, yet the practice and teaching of 
the Church was different. 

During the Scholastic period, theo- 
logy was made subservient to Aristo- 
telian philosophy, and even the trea- 
tises were writtenin the phraseology 
of the Stagyrite. 

The principle of meritorious works 
was grace, whose manifestatién was 
by a movement which originated in 
God, who, as the ultimate moving 
principle, directed the motion of the 
will. The will, when it hovers be- 
tween the act of willing and not- 
willing, must be moved towards one 
point or the other by an external in- 
fluence, and that is God, as the final 
cause of motion. 

Some taught that when a man had 
done a good work it was pleasing to 
God, who infused into his heart 
love, which infused love they called 
a “qualitas herens in corde,” and 
such quality became a “justitia for- 
malis.” The man was then, by virtue 
of this grace which made him gracious 
(gratia gratum facientem), formally 


justified. Then this “forma inha- 
rens,” or virtue infused into the heart 
—namely, love—was a work of the 
law, as it is said, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God ;” that the man 
was not only formally justified (for- 
maliter justus), but effectively. 

But Scotus and Occam with their 
followers did not agree to this. They 
went further, and contended that a 
man did not require this infused love, 
but could of his own strength love 
what he liked ; and just as a man can 
love a woman, a greedy man gold and 
money, so he can also love God, who 
is the highest good; and therefore 
man, as he has by virtue of his na- 
tural powers a love for the creature, 
so by virtue of the same has he a love 
for the Creator. 

It is not, then, a matter of wonder 
that during all this Legg ar 
theologizing and quibbling about 
terms, the er of the truth, as 
laid down by Paul, was soon lost, and 
men fell into doubt and dissension. 

Neitherisit a matter of wonder that 
under such circumstances the Church 
should take upon herself to supply, 
as means of justification, asceticism, 
retirement from the world, worship 
of saints, ceremonies, penitential im- 
positions, indulgences, so that the 
worship of God in spirit and truth 
was regarded asa relic of the past— 
a heathen and Jewish custom. 

So the times went on ; the strife 
between the schools lasting down to 
the fifteenth century—strugglés be- 
tween Nominalists and ists, 
Thomists and Scotists, Pelagian doc- 
trine against Semi-Pelagian. Philo- 
eophy ad subdued theology; the 
light of faith had gone out; men 
groped their way in darkness, and 

ived by wor 

But before the sixteenth century 
en a change had A oe over 

urope ; a general revival of learnin 
took lace ; Greek began to e 
studied ; ancient manuscripts were 
reproduced and subjected to criticism. 
It was also whispered that some 
were learning a new tongue they had 
discovered, which they called Hebrew, 
and which if a man only studied he 
bens a nese a ae men’s 
minds were itated in eve 
quarter ; eure raleed te voice ; the 
colloquies and adages of Erasmus, 
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the broad revilings of Rabelais, held 
up to the ridicule of men’s minds 
that philosophized theology and inane 
philosophy which had long enslaved 
the human intellect. Men began to 
inquire ; busy hands were at work 
amongst the rubbish of the past ; 
busy pens writing for the future, 
when suddenly the printing-press 
ushered in the broad daylight, and 
the whole aspect of things changed. 

As the fifteenth century was closing 
(1483, November 10),a child was born 
of poor parents, atthe village of Eisle- 
ben, who was destined to be the next 
great apostle of vital Christianity. 

Like the Great Master whose cause 
he was to advocate, his entry into the 
world was lowly. In his table-talk 
of after-life he says, “I am the son 
of a peasant ; my father, my grand- 
father, my great grandfather all were 
peasants.” The incidents of his life 
are wellknown. We have to do here 
merely with his work. 

As his predecessor, Augustine, was 
first aroused to the truth through 
reading the works of Paul, so Luther 
was in turn aroused by reading the 
same works, and confirmed by those 
Let him speak for 


of Augustine. 
himself as to his first awakening, that 
“rising of the day-star of righteous- 


ness” in his soul. “Even when I 
was at school, in studying the Epistles 
of Saint Paul I was seized with the 
most ardent desire to understand 
what the Apostle meant in his 
Epistle to the Romans. One single 
phrase stopped me, ‘ Justitia Dei re- 
velatur in illo.’ I hated the expres- 
sion justitia Dei, because, accordin 

to the custom of doctors, I ha 

learned to understand by it that 
active justice whereby God is just, 
and punishes the unjust and sinners. 
Now, I who led the life of a harmless 
monk, and who yet felt painfully 
within me the uneasy conscience of 
a sinner, without being able to attain 
an idea as to the satisfaction I might 
offer up to God, I did not love, nay, 
to say the truth, I hated this just 
God, the punisher of sin. I was in- 
dignant against Him, and gave silent 
utterance to murmuring, if not alto- 


* Quoted by 

¢ I allude to the complete 
commentary. 
Galater.” Schlawitz, Berlin, 1856. 
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gether to blasphemy. I said to myself 
Is it not then enough that wretched 
sinners, already eternally damned 
for original sin, should be over- 
whelmed with so many calamities by 
the decrees of the decalogue, but God 
must further add misery by his 
ospel, menacing us even there with 
is justice and His anger? It was 
thus the trouble of my conscience 
carried me away, and I always came 
back to the same passage. At last I 
perceived that the justice of God is 
that whereby, with the blessing of 
God, the just man lives, that is to say 
faith ; and then I saw that the 
meaning of the passage was this :— 
The gospel reveals the justice of God, 
a passive justice, whereby the merci- 
Sul God justifies us by faith. There- 
upon I felt as if born again, and it 
seemed to me as though heaven's 
gates stood full open before me, and 
that I was joyfully entering therein. 
Ata later period I read St. Augus- 
tine’s book on the Spirit and the 
Letter, and I found, contrary to my 
expectation, that he also understands 
by the justice of God that wherewith 
God clothes us in justifying us.’’* 

The greatest and most valuable 
work of Luther is the “ Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians,” and 
which, in fact, might be regarded as 
the foundation-stone of Protestantism. 
It is valuable for many reasons ; not 
only for its complete exposition of the 
great doctrine, but for the reviews it 
contains of medieval theology, espe- 
cially that of the-Scholastic period. 
It is an embodiment of the whole 
life-work of Luther, the reflection of 
his very soul, the fruit of his ripe 
mind, after long years of thought, 
mental struggle, and the discipline of 
bodily danger. 

The history of this great commen- 
taryt begins at the series of lectures 
given by him at Wittenburgh on this 
Epistle, which were afterwards col- 
lected together andenlarged. As we 
have already examined that of Augus- 
tine, we shall do the same with this 
of Luther upon the same points. 

After fully explaining the divine 
call of Paul to the ministry, Luther 


Michelet, in his “Life of Luther,” from Luth. Opp. Pref: Jena, 1612. 
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is equally emphatic in his definition 
of the work of the law. 

“The curse (of the law) is the 
wrath of God upon the whole world. 
Christ, the power of God, righteous- 
ness, blessing, grace, and life, over- 
cometh and destroyeth sin, death, 
and the curse, without war or 
weapons, in His own body and in 
Himself, as Saint Paul delighteth to 
speak, spoiling all principalities and 

owers, and triumphing over them 

imself (Col. ii. 15), so that they 
cannot any more hurt those that do 
believe.* 

“Hereby it appeareth that the 
Gospel speaketh nothing of our works 
or of the works of the law, but of the 
inestimable mercy and love of God ; 
that our most merciful Father, seeing 
us to be oppressed with the curse of 
the law, and so holden under the 
same, that we could never be deli- 
vered from it by our own power, sent 
His only Son into the world, and laid 
upon Him the sins of all men, saying, 
‘Be thou Peter, the denier; Paul, that 
persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel op- 
pressor ; that sinner which did eat the 
apple in Paradise ; that thief which 


hanged on the cross ; be thou the person 
which hath committed the sins of all 
men, see thou om satisfy for 


them. Now, sin being vanquished, 
and death abolished in this One Man, 
God would see nothing else in the 
world, if it did believe, but a mere 
cleansing and righteousness.” 
Augustine had noticed that the 
ancients were not justified by the 
law, but by faith in the coming of 
Christ, for the law was not given till 
430 years after the promise, so that if 
the works of the law only justified, 
Abraham could not have been justi- 
fied. Upon this Luther remarks :— 
“Herebyitappeareth that Abraham 
obtained not i lieemanens before God 
through the law. For there was yet 
no law. If there were yet no law, 
then was there neither work nor merit. 
What then? Notbing else but the mere 
romise. This promise Abraham be- 
ieved and it was counted to him for 
righteousness. By the selfsame means 
then that the father obtained this 
promise, the children also obtained it 
and retained it. So say we also at 
this day. Our sins were purged by 
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the death of Christ above a thousand 
and five hundred years ago, when 
there were ” no religious orders, no 
canon or rule of penance, no merits of 
congruence and worthiness. We can- 
not now, therefore begin to abolish 
the same by. our own works and 
merits.” 

“*The Scripture hath concluded 
all men under sin. Where?’” says 
Luther. “ First in the promises. ‘The 
seed of the woman shall bruise the 
Serpent’s head.’ ‘In thy seed shall,’ 
&c. (Gen. xxii.) 

“* Wheresoever is any promise in the 
Scriptures made unto the Fathers 
concerning Christ, there the blessing 
is promised, that is righteousness, 
salvation, and eternallife . . . 
This promise is not obtained by any 
merit, by any law, by any work, but 
it is given. To whom? To those that 
believe. In whom? In Jesus Christ, 
who is the blessed seed which hath 
redeemed all believers from the curse, 
that they might receive the blessing. 
These words are not obscure but plain 
enough, notwithstanding we must 
mark them diligently and well weigh 
the force of them. 

“To put on Christ according to the 
Gospel,” says Luther, “consists in a 
new birth and a new creation—that is, 
in putting on His innocency, righteous- 
ness, His life and spirit. We are 
clothed with the leather coat of Adam, 
which is a garment of sin; this is 
what St. Paul calls the old man, 
which must be put off, with all his 
works, that of the children of Adam 
we may be made the children of God. 
This is done not by any laws or works, 
but by a new birth and by the renew- 
ing of the inward man. Therefore 
Christ himself is our garment. Now, 
Christ is no law, no lawgiver, no work, 
but a divine and inestimable gift, 
whom God hath given to us that he 
might be our Justifier, our Saviour, 
and our Redeemer. Wherefore to be 
apparelled with Christ, according to 
the Gospel, is not to be apparelled 
with law or with works, but with an 
incomparable gift, that is to say, with 
remission of sin, with righteousness, 
peace, consolation, joy of spirit, sal- 
vation, life, and Christ Himself.” 

Luther thus illustrates the allegory 
of the Schoolmaster :— 


* I quote the old translation, published at London, 1760. 
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“*The law was our schoolmaster,’ 
this similarity is worthy of note. 
Although a schoolmaster may be very 
profitable and necessary to instruct 
and bring up young children, yet show 
me one child or scholar who loveth 
his master; for how can we love him 
who keepeth us in prison; that is, who 
suffereth him not to do that which he 
would? If he do anything against his 
commandment, by-and-by he is re- 
buked and chastened, and is con- 
strained to kiss the rod when he is 
beaten. Is not this a godly righteous- 
ness and obedience of the scholar, that 
he obeyeth his master, so sharply 
correcting him, and kisseth the rod? 
Bat doth he this with a good will? 
As soon as his master hath turned his 
back, he breaketh the rod and casteth 
it into the fire. The schoolmaster 
therefore is appointed for the child, to 
teach him, to bring him up, to keep 
him as it were in prison; but to what 
end—for how long? Is it to the end 
that the child should remain in con- 
tinual bondage? Not so, but only fora 
timie; that this obedience, this prison, 
and correction might turn to the profit 
of the child, that when the time 
cometh he might be his father’s son.” 

Finally, tosum up the whole mat- 
ter, in Luther’s words:— 

“ We therefore hold and teach that 
there are two worlds, the one a 
heavenly and the other an earthly 
world, wherein we share this twofold 
righteousness, so that each one has 
its place. The righteousness of the 
law is an earthly righteousness, as- 
sociated with earthly matters, and in 
so far we through it do good works. 
But in the same manner as the earth 
of itself bears no fruit; but receives 
its blessing from above, for the earth 
certainly cannotrule, renew, and guide 
heaven, but must rather allow itself 
to be ruled, renewed, and guided by 
heaven, that it might be fruitful and 
work God’s will. Therefore do we as 
much as we can according to the law, 
and yet there is nothing done; fulfil 
much, and yet it remains unfulfilled, 
if we are not first, independently of 
our own works and merit, justified 
through the justification of Christ, 
which has nothing to do with the 
justification of the law, as an earthly 
thing and our own act. For this isa 
heavenly justification, which we have 
not of ourselves, nor can in any way 
accomplish through our doings, but 
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we must receive it from on high 
through faith, by which we are elevat- 
ed above law and works, and as the 
Apostle says, “as we have borne the 
image of the earthly we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly ”"—a 
new man in a new world, where there 
is no law, no sin, no death, but joy, 
justification, mercy, peace, life, happi- 
ness, and glory. And when I have this 
justification it is with me as though a 
fructifying blessed rain had descended 
from heaven, such as makes the earth 
fruitful; that is, I proceed and enter 
as it were into a new world and an- 
other kingdom, and do all kinds of 
good works. Am I a preacher or have 
the care of souls: I teach, console the 
desponding, administerthe sacrament. 
Am Ia householder: I rule my ser- 
vants, bring up my children in the 
fear and honour of God. Am I a ruler: 
I discharge the duties of my office as 
God has commanded me. Am I a 
servant: I attend to my master’s busi- 
ness as well and as truly as I can. In 
fine, whoever feels sure, knows, and 
holds that Christ is his justification, 
in the sight of God he not only does 
from his heart and with joy every- 
thing proper to his position and call- 
ing, but he subjects himself even to his 
godless masters, yea, even risks his 
body and life in times of difficulty and 
danger for them, since he knows for 
certain that God will so have it, and 
is well pleased with such devotion.” 

Here we must pause. To give ajust 
view of the elaborate commentary of 
Luther on this great Epistle, the 
charter of vital Christianity, is impos- 
sible in our limited space; we can only 
call attention to its general tenor, and 
strongly recommend any inquirer 
anxious for clear notions as to what 
salvation is, to read that commentary, 
and if possible to compare it with 
others, with that by Augustine, by 
Aquinas, by Peter Lombard, and 
note how the vitality of Christ, as 
the operative, sole operative spirit 
of Christianity, is its whole subject- 
matter. 

The consciousness of utter inability 
to effect his own salvation, or to purge 
himself from sin, must be the result 
of every thoughtful man’s experience 
of life, and that consciousness must 
increase as years roll by, bringing no 
peace of mind, no assurance of any 
definite hope as to his future state. 
It becomes clear then that the only 
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true, vitally effectual religion, the 
only religion that can give a sure and 
certain hope in the future, is that 
which elucidates the solemn and em- 
phatic teaching of Scripture, that the 
salvation of humanity rests not upon 
any effort of our own, but rests eter- 
nally upon the mercy-of God, who has 
promised to those who believe on Him, 
and put their whole faith and hope in 
the sacrifice of His Son Jesus Christ, 
that He will not impute to them their 
trespasses. This is the only means of 
salvation. The world has tried many 
others, asceticism, laceration of the 
body, sacrifices, penance, weary wan- 
derings, hunger and thirst, but found 
no satisfaction. That only is the real 
salvation which is effected by Christ, 
and preached by his own chosen 
Apostle Paul. 

Are works then of no avail? isa 
natural question. They are only of 
avail as results, not as causes. They 
can only be of vital use when they re- 
sult from this faith, and no man can 
have this faith really and vitally in 
his heart, but it must compel him to 
alife of good works. Just as Luther 
has put it: “faith is the blessed rain 
from heaven,” and good works the 
fruit of the vitalized soil. 

It was this quickening faith which 
made of Saul the persecutor, Paul 
‘the Apostle, which drove him over 
the world, during a life of ceaseless 
activity, “in journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils of mine own countrymen, in 
perils of the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in 

erils in the sea, in perils among false 

rethren : in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness.” It was this vital faith 
which made Augustine—the licentious 
sceptical student—the mightiest and 
most active Churchman of his age. So 
active, that although he was not bap- 
tized until he had passed his thirteenth 
year, yet he preached more sermons, 
wrote more works, and has exerted a 
more lasting influence upon the 
Church of subsequent times than an 
other Father. It was this vital faith 
which made Luther the hero he was, 
which strengthened him to face all 
opposition, to denounce false religion 
in the yreniees of kings and nobles, 
to stand up and profess the true faith 
in the very stronghold of his enemies, 
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who were secretly plotting against his 
life, to devote all his time, all his 
thought, and all his strength, to the 
revival of this doctrine of justification 
by faith in Christ. 

It is faith alone that can make works 
of any avail. If a man have no faith, 
if he work not by and through faith, 
“though he speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, he is as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal ; though he 
have the gift of prophecy, understand 
all mysteries, all knowledge, and have 
no faith, he 1s nothing.” 

Our utter inability to fulfil the law 
lies in the nature of the law itself, 
and in our own nature. There is an 
apparent difficulty (but only apparent) 
between the statement that “ the law 
cannot give life,” and the statements 
“the man that doeth them shall live 
in them,” and “we know that the law 
is spiritual,” “‘ rvevparuog eons,” It is 
in this very nature of the law our 
inability lies; the law is — 
mvevparicog ; but man is a compoun 
of spirit and, flesh (7vevpa and capé) 
and being so constituted, cannot at- 
tain to the completion of aspiritual law. 
Were he a wholly spiritual being there 
would be a perfect harmony between 
him and the law; but being acompound 
of spirit and flesh, there arises in him 
continually that struggle, so vividl 
depicted by the Apostle, “the fles 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh, and these are 
contrary, the one to the other; so that 
ye cannot do the things ye would. But 
if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not 
under the law ;” and he has defined in 
the opening of the chapter(Galat. v.5), 
the being led by he Spirit as a 
“wa fe the hope of righteousness 
through faith.” 

It only remains for us now to ask 
ourselves the question— how do we in 
the latter half of this nineteenth 
century, stand with regard to this vital 
Christianity of Paul, Augustine, and 
Luther? More than 300 years have 
rolled by since its last revival, bringing 
great changes, such in fact as to alter 
the face of Europe. There has been 
a great freedom of thoughtand opinion, 
and unceasing search into history 
and science ; all the old problems have 
been subjected to new methods, and 
though the most important of them 
still remain unsolved, yet out of this 
research, and in the course of its pro- 
secution, many useful re have 
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been made, tending to the benefit of 
humanity, to its solace and comfort, 
to its improvement and advancement, 
in itsjourney through the world. But 
with all this culture and improved 
living, how do we stand, we must still 
ask, with regard to the simplicity of 
the faith? Are there not signs 
amongst us of a reaction from reality 
towards symbolism, sacramental sal- 
vation, and abandonment of that 
liberty which is the privilege of those 
who believe in Christ Jesus? Are we 
not rapidly losing hold of the faith, 
and clinging to human means? Are 
we not tending from a spiritual to- 
wards astock and stone worship? 
to a worship of the Cross, rather than 
the Crucified One—towards looking 
for the real presence, not with the 
eyes of spirit subjectively in the soul, 
but with the fleshly eyes objectively in 
the elements? We are determined to 
have sacrifices, though Saul declared 
that where there is remission of sins, 
there is no more offering for sin. We 
are turning the Supper Table of the 
Lord into an altar, and shedding his 
blood afresh, that blood which was 
once shed for usall. Worship, instead 
of being spiritual,is becoming material, 
and the same arguments used in the 
earliest ages by pagans against the re- 
proaches of Christians, are now ad- 
vanced by the defenders and advocates 
of this material worship : “ We do not 
worship the images, but the gods 
whom they represent.” 

It is a marvellous truth in the 
history of humanity, that where an 
almost universal scepticism prevails, 
there is lurking close at hand dark 
and gloomy superstition. Is it not so 
now! Do we not see in the midst of 
this age which doubts in the di- 
vinity of Christ ; which has come to 
the conclusion that we have neglected 
too much His humanity ;* which 
preaches the doctrine that He saved 
the world through His humanity ;f 
nay, advances still further, and, aban- 
doning all belief in the necessity of a 
Saviour, teaches that the end of hu- 
man life is, without any dreams of 
the future, to help on the progress, 
the development, and culture of hu- 
manity here in this world, and to 
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maintain an Aristotelian virtue as a 
means to an end, the attainment of an 
abstract “good.” I repeat, in this 
age of hard materialism, scepticism, 
and open infidelity, we see an effort, 
a vigorous effort, being made to plunge 
us back into the darkness of mediz- 
val superstition, to deprive us of that 
spiritual freedom with which Christ 
has made us free, and which is enjoyed 
through faith in Him alone, and to 
bind us once more with the fetters of 
ceremonies and mysteries: an effort 
to take men’s souls captive through 
their fancies and through that love of 
mystery which lurks in the human 
heart. It is an anomaly, but still it 
is in accordance with the teaching of 
history, that in such an age of doubt 
and scepticism, such great efforts 
should be made to restore belief in 
ancient delusions—in the midst of 
this age of free thinking to endeavour 
to reduce the human intellect once 
more to the subjection of spiritual 
tyranny, hateful to men and offensive 
to God. It is the actual living proof 
that superstition is the handmaid to 
infidelity. 

The worship of God and Christ is 
not through matter, but in spirit. 
The fundamental law of Christianity 
its vitality, is that it isa spiritual 
religion—a worship of Spirit in spirit 
and in truth, and the obtaining 
through that worship union with God. 
Where Spirit is, there is freedom 
light, love ; but where the material 
is, there is darkness, doubt, supersti- 
tion. But Christianity is essentially 
a spiritual religion only through the 
mediation of Christ; our spiritual 
yearnings must be satisfied by appeal- 
ing to the Father through Him: our 
sins can only be pardoned through 
His mediation. We can only effec- 
tually pray in His name. So that as 
He is the very fountain, source, and 
spirit of Christianity, so is He, in the 
highest sense, the Light of the World ; 
and if we substitute any other light 
we shall be led into darkness; “if 
we walk in the light as He is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin ;” 
if we hold fast to Him through life, 





* Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, on “ Ecce Homo,” in Good Words, Jan. 1868. 
+ Baur. Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, 3 theil, 6 kap. 
¢ J. 8S. Mill’s Inaugural Address to the University of St. Andrew’s. 
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then in our last hour, the dawn of our 
immortality, we may joyfully sing 
with the poet— 


‘Du sollst sein meines Herzens Licht 
Und wenn mein Herz in stiicken bricht 
Sollst du mein Herze bleiben!” 


Shall we then sink into darkness ? 
Will matter extinguish spirit? Nay; 
the soul of Paul still lives amongst 
us in his immortal Epistles ; and as the 
light has dawned from them in dense 
darkness upon Augustine and Luther, 
so will it, in this darkness now closing 
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in upon us, dawn upon the mind of 
some earnest student searching after 
truth. Let us hold fast upon the 
firm conviction that as the Spirit of 
God rests upon Christianity—as sure 
as Christ watches over His Church 
so surely will that Church be purged 
from its material degeneracy in Hi 

own time, and made once more @ 
spiritual Church—pure, regenerated, 
like the Holy City of the Evangelist’s 
vision—“ coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” 


SPIRITUAL WIVES.* 


Ir was an accepted fact in the very 
earliest times that no new sect could 
even establish for itself a footing, 
much less achieve permanent success, 
without the accession and the active 
aid of a woman. 

The acceptation of such a fact was 
authorized by a celebrated example. 
When the devil desired to found a 
church of his own on earth, he looked 
at those who peopled it, and he 
tempted Eve. By her accession he 

ot half the world on his side. 
oman was left to do what Satan 
dared not try. She lured man to his 
fall, and the second half of the then 
existing world came under Satan’s 
intolerable yoke—according to the in- 
terpreters. 
he founder of Islamism was at 
least as cunning as the Father of Evil. 
When he set up for a prophet he had 
more than the proverbial ill-luck of 
such persons as profess to be wiser 
than their neighbours. Good luck 
came to him when he gained an ad- 
herent, a wife, and considerable 
wealth, by marrying the widow 
Khadijah. His fortune and influence 
increased by his wedding with the 
melting Ayesha and with the confid- 
ing Hafsa, the richest of all the wives 
of the Prophet. 

Long before the success of the great 
Arabian reformer, who, at all events, 
brought back his country from idola- 
try to Unitarianism, women had 

layed prominent parts in the estab- 
ishment of various sects. The bar- 


barous names of those sects, what 
they did, and how they lived, what 
they suffered, and how they flourished 
in despite of, perhaps because of, the 
bloodiest persecution—it may be all 
read in copious and elaborate church 
histories. 

In most of these communities, if 
men composed the rules, women gave 
them force and application. The 
houris, black eyes, much love, and 
heavenly sherbet, were the rewards 
that compelled men not only to live 
well that they might deserve, but to 
die speedily that they might enjoy, 
them. The earlier heresies were 
rendered attractive by missionaries 
whose seductive propagandism was 
not to be resisted. Hence, perhaps, 
came the idea of a mixed conventual 
life, of nuns and monks under one 
roof. When these communists slipped 
into these islands is not known ; but 
they went out with the Danes, not 
entirely, yet so nearly so as to warrant 
us in saying that their extinction may 
be dated from that time. 

Very naturally are they supposed 
to have had their origin among the 
isolated Brothers of the Desert in 
Egypt, who found that it was not 
good to be alone, and that a Platonic 
companionship was better than none. 
One of those very brothers, St. Pacome, 
founded a double monastery of monks 
and nuns in the desert, living under 
the same government and in the same 
place ; but the venerable founder took 
care that the Nile should run between 


* “Spiritual Wives.” By W. Hepworth Dixon, 2 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 





those sisters and brothers in religion. 
In Belgium, Germany, and Frankish 
Gaul, those mixed communities, or 
double monasteries were to be found. 
The crowds of neophytes of both 
sexes that gathered round St. Frae- 
tuosus, led to the foundation of a 
similar establishment in Spain ; and 
we know that there was one even in 
Rome in the seventh century, since 
there is record of a monk named 
Andrea, “di vicino Virginum,”’ who 
was thought to be worthy of the 
papal dignity itself. 

n Ireland, for some such reason as 
led to similar results in Spain, the 
double communities were to be more 
frequently met with than in any other 
country. Some monks braved the 
temptation that might tend to win 
them from the spirit and surrender 
them to the world. Others feared 
and avoided it, did their duty when 
necessary, no doubt, but happy as 
soldiers who survive the hard fight 
into which they have been driven by 
command, to be well out of the strife, 
even if not quite unscathed. How 
far the communistic life of nuns and 
monks was carried on is best learnt 
by the prohibitions against further 
+ Smal of such a spiritual rule of 
life. St. Patrick ordered that the two 
sexes of religious should not be in the 
same houses oruse the same oratories ; 
monks and nuns were not allowed to 
be companions when sojourning at 
the same hospitium ; “nor can they 
be allowed to go driving about in the 
same carriage from one town to an- 
other ; andas to their eternal gossip- 
ings, these must be put an end to.” 
Such rules and prohibitions help us 
to realize a social-religious life of that 

riod, which, after being put down 
in one form, rises in another form, 
and not a renovated spirit. 

Inreligioussocieties abroad founded 
by Irish ecclesiastics sprang up that 
singular regulation which placed all 
the men of the community under 
the rule of the abbess. She was the 

re-eminent power before whom the 
ethers and the sisters alike bowed. 
These houses, subject to the distaff, 
were common in France and Germany 
and Belgium. From the Continent 
they were introduced into England, 
oer princesses of royal blood saw in 
the convents where they were edu- 
cated the priests and monks who 
lived at their gates humbly submis- 
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sive to the abbess or prioress, and 
confessing their sins, not to God, to 
one another, or to a priest, but to the 
chief lady,who lent her ear, encouraged 
penitents to make a clean breast of it, 
and administered such chastisement 
as the nature of the case might re- 
quire. The tradition of such acustom, 
has never gone out. One of the dis- 
tinctive rites of the German Muckers 
or Ebelians was (probably is) confes- 
sion made by men to women. The 
ladies are supposed to be endowed 
with a spirit that is of heavenly 
quality ; they are of rank, of great 
personal attractions, and have, or had, 
wonderful alacrity in stimulating 
reluctant male penitents to reveal all 
their sins without any coyness or re- 
serve. So exacting do some of these 
attractive confessorins appear to have 
been, that men, out of a desire to 
gratify female curiosity as to man’s 
iniquity, have invented a catalogue 
of offences, after they had ex- 
hausted the list of their own back- 
slidings ; and their ghostly lady, un- 
satiated, eagerly asked for more—for 
fresh sins and increased confidences. 
A thousand years ago, at Wimborne, 
and the other day, perhaps to-day, 
at Kénigsberg, the same practices 
prevailed, as far as this custom of 
confession rendered by man to woman 
is concerned. Hercules knelt also 
before Omphale, and from the hands 
of another Dejanira he received a 
penitential shirt, as unpleasant to wear 
as that of the Centaur. 

The spiritual brotherhoods and sis- 
terhoods in England did not go out 
quite so early as M. De Montalembert 
fancies. He thinks that the donble 
convents did not survive the incur- 
sions of the Danes. Can it be that 
those rough visiters were a little 
shocked at the everyday sort of world- 
liness which they saw carried on and 
exemplified in those strange societies 
of people who professed to have 
abandoned the world, and to have 
taken to dying daily, while they really 
lived in the most pleasant social com- 
munion, and did not die till their time 
came and it pleased God? Nobody 
pretends that life was without its pe- 
culiar blots in those double commu- 
nities. We are willing to believe the 
best of them. Charity is a sublime 
thing, but human nature is not a 
trifle, neither is it given to change. 
Whoever narunl those spiritual 
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communities did well ; but the idea 
of communion with women long pre- 
vailed as avery pleasant thing, which 
it undoubtedly is. In those interest- 
ing old chronicles now publishing 
under the sanction of Government, 
there is one edited by Mr. Henry T. 
Riley, which treats of the monks of 
St. Albans, and which is partly of 
contemporary authorship. Those 
monks in their days were perhaps of 
the best quality to be found in Eng- 
land. The abbots were not afraid to 
invite the very finest of the ladies— 
and, we presume, their lords—in the 
neighbourhood to partake of their 
hospitality, and to sojourn with them. 
In the gayest time of that noble mo- 
nastery the frocks of the brethren 
were not much more numerous than 
those of the sisters ; and the inter- 
course had probably no greater harm 
in it than what might come from 
fair indulgence in the good things 
abundantly supplied from the larder 
and the cellar. Whether the same 
quality of life prevailed in all times is 
somewhat doubtful. We find that 
monks and nuns lived in a spiritual 
vicinity, but some irregularity must 


have occurred now and then, or 
wherefore those directions that they 


should be separated? There are 
traces too of consequences which re- 
sult now from similar causes. If 

ple live in too great numbers in 
too ill-ventilated edifices, the health 
is sure to suffer. It was so of old, and 
there appears to have prevailed 
among these good cloistered-up peo- 
ple a manifestation of leprosy which 
caused those afflicted to be locked up 
apart. Great fears were entertained 
of this disease spreading, to the con- 
sequent suffering of that and other 
communities. Leprosy, however, went 
out of itself or changed its name. It 
is certainly not much to be met with 
in records after the time of the latest 
Crusaders, who brought with them 
from the East, among other memo- 
rials of war and travel, not a few new 
names for very old-fashioned things. 
“Leprosy” seems to have grown 
vulgar, though under no form of de- 
signation could it be fashionable. 

he German Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century, who appeared in 
thestreets without any clothing what- 
ever, oe themse me when taken 
before the magistrates by maintainin, 
that they were “the naked truth.” 
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They found imitators in America. 
The “ Puritans” of Vermont failed to 
see any spiritual Jife in the churches, 
and they accordingly endowed them- 
selves with such purity of heart and 
exemption from all subjection to 
human passions, or even commonplace 
decency, that they sat naked in their 
public assemblies, and were utterly 
unconscious of their degradation. Yet, 
people of intellect joined this body, 
whose orgies were of the grossest cha- 
racter, and many of apparently good 
yractical sense Joined the community. 

ut great scandal came of it—sin, 
ruin, and sorrow ; the thing stank in 
the nostrils of even not over-nice peo- 
ple, and the “ Puritans” of Vermont 
came to grief. They disappeared, 
however, only to crop up again in 
other sects, to which none are so easily 
drawn as intellectual persons with 
strong passions and weak principles. 
The “ Cochranites” of Massachusetts 
were greater beasts than the “ Puri- 
tans.” Their public acts were marked 
by such violations of decency that, 
free scope as the Government gave to 
the whims, fancies, and devilries—so 
to speak—of men, the authorities had 
to interfere in defence of common 
morality. 

In no single item did these societies, 
whose founders pretended to be in 
direct communication with God, re- 
semble such spiritual sisterhoods and 
brotherhoods as were known in south- 
ern Europe, and particularly among 
those Dalmatian islanders called the 
Morluchians, as late, at least, as the 
last century. In their ritual there 
was a service for the solemn union of 
two friends, male or female. The 
former are styled pobratimi (half bro- 
thers), the latter, posestre (half sis- 
ters). Their duty is to assist and 
avengeeachother. A quarrel between 
two such friends was held to be a sa- 
crilege and a scandal, such as the good 
old times of spiritual affinity had never 
heard of. A consequent depravation 
of morals was laid to theaccount of the 
Italians, whose intercourse with these 
Dalmatian islanders is alleged to have 
utterly corrupted the people. A si- 
milar spiritual kinsmanship has a 
well-known illustration in that excel- 
lent work, “ Anastasius.” 

The more modern spiritual theory 
is altogether another matter. In 
Germany and England its authors 
were scholars of pure life—priests 
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who went crazed through force of 
imagination and fleshly weakness in 
presence of temptation. It is curious 
to contrast the various manifestations 
of feeling which have been exhibited 
on the popular side—that is, on the 
side of the public generally—against 
those who favour the spiritual wife 
theory. In Germany, whereso many 
high and sentimental personages, 
from royalty downwards, sympa- 
thized more or less with this theory— 
in the country where the “Sorrows 
of Werther” has expressed tears 
even from manly eyes—there seems 
to have been less of indignation than 
of a practical and good-humoured 
censure. The students of Kénigs- 
berg have best, and most reasonably, 
liked to hoist the cannoneers with 
their own petards, and, so to speak, 
to put in practice their own practices. 
Accordingly, when a meeting of 
Pietists is held, these young fellows, 
leaving the brethren, attack the sis- 
terhood. They raise the cry of “Se- 
raphim kisses !’—those supposed un- 
impassioned salutes, which rendered 
fragrant the bowers of the truly 
initiated. Therewith the profane 
flutter the Mucker Virgins, who 
fairly flee without seeming, by feigned 
delay, to at all invite pursuit. 
Many a sacred lip has thus been 
violated, although male Pietists have 
raised their arms and let them fall 
heavily in angry championship of 
pretty saints that are for their own 
eating. Much of this, however, seems 
to have been done, and, we believe, 
continues to be done in mere wanton 
mirthfulness. There is a meeting in- 
vaded, a joyous shout, a few timid 
screams, manly protestations, a rush, 
and a row in the streets, with the 
ery of “Seraphim kisses !” to rally or 
to scare, and then the moral and im- 

rturbable military police descend 
into the arena, protect the oppressed, 
arrest the evil-doers, clear the streets ; 
and quiet is restored. No more Se- 
raphim Kisses can be snatched—at 
least in public. 

No great indignation pursues the 
founders of the German Spiritual Wife 
Community. Ebel, the archdeacon, 
who persuaded himselfand others that 
he was an Angel of God, if not God 
himself, died the other a He had 
with him his Countess, his disciple, 
wife, sister, confessor of the brethren, 
Seraphic Kiss dispenser, to the last. 
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The lady survives the apostle and 
continues to believe in the fashion- 
able preacher who took upon himself 
the attributes of divinity. People 
who were their neighbours were not 
at all shocked. Ebel and Ida seemed 
as far above all suspicion of evil as 
Law, theauthor of the “Serious Call,” 
when he kept common household 
with Mrs. Gibbons and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and was almoner and chaplain 
in the little domestic church, of 
which the three were the sole mem- 
bers. Such churches often and 
necessarily fall into a certain sort of 
confusion, and accordingly Law ad- 
vocated the ideas and principles of 
Jacob Behmer. Cowper, sitting at the 
feet of the womankind to which he 
loved to attach himself, fell into 
dreamy unprofitable speculations. 
This sort of church and society may 
be highly respectable, but it is 
exceedingly unprofitable. They are 
only healthy when they are resting- 
places im the world, and not hiding- 
places owt of it. 

In these islands, although we may 
have fanatics springing up and suc- 
ceeding in their turns, there is no per- 
manent life for them. We may have 
women, like those of the Agapemone, 
whose children are not expected to 
be born, and we may find a “ Pecu- 
liar People,’ among whom, if child- 
ren should appear, and happen 
to fall ill, they are “left to the 
Lord ;’ but there is an honest 
detestation generally _ prevailing 
against all that is impure and unfair. 
When Henry VIII. gave a spiritual 
or religious turn to his expressed de- 
sire to be divorced from Katherine 
that he might marry with her ser- 
vant and his mistress, Anne Boleyn, 
it was the honest womenkind and 
the religious matronage throughout 
the king’s dominions who most 
loudly proclaimed their. disbelief in 
the spiritual protestation, and their 
execration against him who made it. 
Putting away the faithful and patient 
Katherine in order that he might 
choose for his mate one whom, as he 
said, he might more religiously take 
to his bosom, was a sort of spiritual 
divorcing and conjugating which 
honest folk of any creed could not 
away with. The women would have 
killed Anne if they could have laid 
hands on her. The people sang 
ballads which satirized the spiritu- 
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ality of the love-making, and the pul- 
pits, though they used all the caution 
that was necessary to escape the ven- 
geance of a despotic government, 
spoke so intelligibly, struck so right 
home, and so much to the purpose, 
that Cranmer was obliged to prohibit 
preaching altogether, except by his 
own especial licence. 

In the present day, the Princeites 
have contrived to avoid much per- 
secution by simply keeping them- 
selves to themselves. They are 
wealthy people, who pay their way, 
and keep their religion, or what they 
call by that name, in the background. 
To the out-of-door people they are 
ladies and gentlemen, like others of 
their quality. What they really are 
when shut in from the outer world, 
the Devil probably knows much 
better than Mr. Dixon. Although the 
latter gentleman saw and was told a 
good deal, and had a happy, not to 
say audacious knack of getting at 
the bottom of what to others would 
have been a fathomless pit of ob- 
scurity, he neither saw nor heard all. 
He, probably, dared not even guess 
at some riddles that were placed be- 


fore him. The Aqreonen consists 


only of persons, male and female, who 
carry their wealth thither in order 
that they may be saved. A lady, 
with a few thousand pounds, would 
there be welcome, and put in the way 
of salvation. A penniless lady, we 
- fancy, would have no such welcome. 
The answer given to her would, in 
some sort resemble that given to the 
honest homeless girl who asked for 
shelter at the iaeiaiee, and who 
was told that she was ineligible, not 
being qualified. 

Mr. Prince, or the “ Beloved,” and 
the handsome sisters, with the crazy 
brotherhood, are in the Abode of 
Love. The echoes of an angry popu- 
lar voice have more than once reached 
the inmates, and the sacred enclosure 
has been polluted by the invasion of 
hostile strangers. The law, however, 
protects any people who keep the 
peace, and the Princeites protected 
themselves by means of a couple of 
bloodhounds. This precaution has, 
however, now disappeared, and the 
Princeites fear nothing. They have 
or rather, the Beloved has reconcile 
man with God, the Holy Ghost with 
the flesh ; they have de d, as it 
were, from earth, established here 
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the outposts of the kingdom of 
heaven, and know nothing of morta- 
lity. Death is not known among 
them, albeit the sisters pass away 
and the brethren follow, and their 
forms are laid below the lawn on 
which the devotees play croquet ! 
Well, the public leave these indivi- 
duals to their own devices. Nothin 
appears on the surface that coul 
authorize interference. What there 
is beneath the surface, which even 
Mr. Dixon could not penetrate, it is 
impossible to conjecture. It would 
be unfair even to fancy evil of sin- 
cere people, pure aad earnest, who, 
on points of religion, go irretrievably 
mad ; but what is the Great Mani- 
festation which was the climax 
of their madness? If it was what 
we are compelled to suppose it was, 
after carefully reading all that is 
written about it, the Princeites are 
lucky in the ignorance of their rude 
neighbours. A few hundred years ago 
they would have been burnt alive, 
and no pure or pious memory would 
have honoured them as martyrs. 

If we turn from these men 
who “run away from their posts, 
shut themselves up in a garden, muse 
and dream, surround themselves with 
lovely women, and eat from rich tables, 
pretending that the passions are dead, 
and waiting in the midst of luxury 
and idleness for the whole world to 
be damned ;” if we turn from these 
Bedlamites, and the unutterable ini- 
quity of their Great Manifestion, to 
people perhaps less mad, but with no 
less method, we shall find that an 
outer honest world either outlaws 
the religious knaves by their scorn, or 
comes into collision with them to the 
great damage of the Anointed. 

These collisions are well illustrated 
in the case of reverend American gen- 
tlemen who once upset all social and 
religious rules, annihilated worldly 
marriages, and took the helpmates 
of their friends to be spiritual wives 
of their own. “But the squatters 
and teamsters, living out West,” 
says Mr. Dixon, “not having been 
saved from sin and born to a new 
life, felt bound to resent this arrange- 
ment in their neighbour’s house, and 
when a child was born of this 
spiritual pairing, they seized their 
axes and firelocks, broke into the log 
shanty, collared the three male sain 
stripped them to the skin, sm 
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them with tar, rolled them up in 
feathers, and set them on a rail.” 
This public judgment and execution 
of sentence was followed. by the 
prosecution of the far-seeing squatters 
and teamsters ; but the law said that 
the rascally husbands of the spiritual 
wives had offended against public 
morals, and they got nothing by their 
motion but additional exposure and a 
supplementary load of execration. 

On another occasion, we find a leash 
of three execrable rascals travelling 
with their spiritual wives, and being 
hospitably received in the house of 
one Chapman, whose wife was fair, 
gentle, and open to all religious im- 
pressions. One of thethree reverend 
scoundrels persuaded the poor woman 
to leave her husband inthe flesh and 
be Ais wife in the spirit. When this 
was accomplished the other spiritual 
wives shifted their mates, and Mr. 
Chapman arrived at home after the 
arrangement had been carried out to 
its utmost conclusion. When the 
good man of the house understood 
what had been done in his absence, 
“he knocked the Rev. Jarvis Ryder 
down, and kicked him black and blue.” 
Mr. Dixon was told by men who did 
not seem crazy, that when Chapman 
raised his hand to smite the sleek 
scoundrel, he was smitten with blind- 
ness. The injured husband is des- 
cribed as having implored pardon for 
his offence, solicited his wife’s spirit- 
ual husband to again make Chapman’s 
house his home, and to be lord and 
master of its destinies. In recom- 
pense for this submission, Chapman 
went to New York, and after a few 
months had his eyes opened. This is 
a miracle in support of the spiritual 
system, and we heartily believe in the 
last part of it. 

Like all history, however, this 
abominable story is told in two ways. 
The second version is that Chapman 
thoroughly horsewhipped Ryder, to 
whom he was afterwards reconciled, 
and that much scandal ensued; but 
there is not a word about the blind- 
ness. 

The volumes in which Mr. Dixon 
narrates in brilliant and eloquent 
sentences the inner and outer history 


of the men who have founded or’ 


furthered the spiritual wife system 
are in the hands of the universal 
public, and we have rather touched 
upon his subject than dealt largely 
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with his book. It is one, however. 
that is written with a purpose and 
that carries with it an important 
moral. It shows what society may 
come to which sets up false idols and 
secretly denies or openly dethrones 
God; which takes the letter of His 
word and perverts its spirit, and which 
welds fragmentary passages of Scrip- 
ture to obtain arule, or a misrule, by 
which to live according to their desire. 
St. Paul was often accompanied by a 
sister in the faith, therefore, say the 
new impostors, it is lawful for us to 
take such sisters too, and call them 
spiritual wives, for of such must the 
sister have been who travelled with 
and ministered to the Apostle, 
whose example they profess to obey. 
St. Paul denounced the old love feasts, 
because of the gross irregularities into 
which they sank; therefore let us 
have our Agape! cry the modern 
grossly irregular, for Paul did not de- 
nounce them, but only the vices and 
orgies by which they were dis- 


tinguished. The new givers of the 
modern love feasts, and the numerous 
guests who sit down at them, take 
care that the vices and orgies shall be 


kept within the circles; and industry, 
refinement, and decorum are the out- 
ward and visible sign of the nastiest 
people on the face of the earth. Their 
vice and their stupendous hypocrisy 
are all practised in the name of God! 
One almost respects, in comparison, 
the Owenites, and Fourrieristes who 
ull down God altogether, sweep 
1eaven clear of its glory, and curse 
the Word as a poor but malignant 
forgery. These are at least iniqui- 
tous only after a frank, candid, 
but rather devilish fashion. While, 
in contrast with the crapulous sects 
which profess to be inspired by God, 
we have those which franticall 
proclaim that there are no cult 
things as God or inspiration ; so, in 
contrast with the same impure sects 
who profess to be clean from all 
soil of fleshly ill, passionless asstatues, 
chaste as the icicles on Diana’s tem- 
ples, we have in free America the 
votaries of Free Love. At Berlin 
Heights and Modern Times these 
hogs have their sties. The places 
themselves are shone upon by the 
sun as impartially as on alt the world 
besides, but Circe and her train were 
angels of light and grace in compari- 
son with the swine who bask in the 
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sunshine and fester where they lie. 
Fhe law of the locality is that there 
is none. The State may enforce its 
legislative Acts, but socially and 
morally the above-named places have 
no law whatever. The households 
there are the .temporary homes of 
comers and goers, and sojourners, of 
both sexes. They form temporary 
connubial engagements, snap them 
asunder when convenient, form fresh 
ones according to their fancy, and 
meet any timid objection on the part 
of passers-by with a “ what’s-that- 
to-you” sort of defiance. 

t will be hardly necessary for us 
to say that these voluntary outcasts 
are not samples of the American 
people. They are no more so than 
the scum is identical with the rich 
essence beneath, which flings it off. 
We judge of Americans by the Pea- 
bodys, not by the Butlers, and there 
is nothing we should more guard 
against than the supposition that an 
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American Spiritualist Prophet re- 
sembles an American Christian. 
There is as much difference between 
the two as between a swaggering, 
lying, insane, mountebank Yankee, 
and that most attractive of persons, 
the thorough, well-bred American 
gentleman, whether he comes from 
the North or the South. 

Mr. Dixon has added to the history 
of religion details hitherto unwritten, 
we might almost say unknown. Those 
persons who have read his book will 
at once recognise its wise purpose 
and its conservative treatment. It 
treats of a chronic malady having 
symptoms of spreading ; and he in- 
forms and warns society. He shows 
the perils of contagion ; and if we 
would avoid the consequences, we 
thankfully learn from his volumes 
that it can be done by prevention, but 
cannot be done by after-attempt at 
cure. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


BY RUSSELL GRAY. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


SPRING DAYS. 


“THE heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and Ethel Haller was a very 
miserable little girl on that evening, 
when she had left Darrell and re- 
turned to the Grange, with her secret 
still untold, her engagement still un- 
broken. Alone she bore her burthen, 
alone she felt the bitterness of heart, 
and it was a trial very heavy to he 
borne, very crushing and heart-break- 
ing ; and the weight of it was begin- 
ning to tell upon her, and wear into her 
life, and rob it of its sweetness. 

She went home while the evening 
was yet early, through the fields, 
while the soft light of sunset was in 
the sky ; a sweet, fresh evening, and 
she went through the woods, under 
the trees, by banks rich in moss and 
slender fern-leaves ; through fields 
thick with bright young grass run- 
ning into sweeps of white and gold 
daisies and buttercups, and the gay 
yellow and blue copys of primroses 
and violets, Through the pleasantest, 


cheeriest ways, full of birds and big 
bees, and the far-off monotonous 
lowing of the cows, and “Caw! caw! 


!?? 


caw!” of distant rooks, slowly she 
went, idly, like one wandering along 
in an objectless way, having no aim 
or goal in view; and truth to tell, 
Ethel had no motive to hurry hhome— 
it was the old, weary, listless life, the 
humdrum, lagging life, so full of 
sameness and monotony, so wanting 
in any active interest, so hopeless! 
Other people had their occupations 
and amusements, and plans, and 
hopes, but hers had fallen from her. 
John Haller had his farm, his fields 
and cattle and barns; and his life 
was a busy one—he had no time for 
pining and sorrowing; he lived to 
act; but she? why, she only lived on 
from day to day, not in the present, 
at the bar but in the past ; 
thinking ever of the past, regretting it 
always, and dreading to look on into 
the future, it was bo bare aad bleak. 
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One of our poets has written that 
*“*Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all,” 


and yet I sometimes feel disposed to 
disagree with him; for I cannot help 
thinking that an unfortunate love 
often robs a great deal of softness 
and faith out of generous natures. 
There are very few who, thinking of 
their beloved dead, can say honestly, 
“ All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you.” 


There are very few who love so 
pete, so intensely, that their love 

comes part of their life, the better, 
stronger part which they carry with 
them into eternity. So many weak, 
hopeless souls sorrow, like Rachel for 
her children, and will not be com- 
forted, crying always, “I have lost!” 
wearing their lives out in one long, 
weary dream. There are so few who 
can kneel down and clasp their hands, 
and bow their heads, and say humbly, 
truthfully, from their hearts, “ Father, 
I thank thee, not for what is, but for 
what was! not for what I have, but 
for what I have lost!” 

Preaching again! moralizing as 
usual! and yet a great man has said 
that “even moralizing is entertaining, 
when one laughs at the same time ;” 
but there are two sides to almost 
everything, and Walpole says, “I 
pity those who don’t moralize till 
they cry ;” and I, like so many who 
have lived, and thought, and written, 
am too apt to write what comes into 
my head, all the foolish ideas and 
speculations with which my brain 
throngs sometimes; in fact, “my pen 
is not always upon its guard, bu is apt 
to say whatever comes into its nib,” 
and pens being what Byron calls 
“the mighty instruments of little 
men,” I sometimes see very foolish, 
useless things which I have written, 
and wish unwritten, and am ashamed 
of ; and so, for fear of adding to that 
budget of idle words, for which I 
may one day be called to account, I 
will break off in the middle of my 
sermon, and leave it for some one 
wiser and cleverer to finish. 

Ethel wandered home slowly, 
through the lanes and fields, by the 


bright orchards which were all in’ 


blossom, through the sweet, old- 
fashioned Grange pies, now bright 
with hyacinths and lily-of-the-valley, 
with many-coloured stocks, with co- 
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lumbines and lady-smocks, and the 
gay red of peonies. And sweeter 
than all, stronger, heavier, came the 
— of the syringa. Whenever 

smell that rare, oppressive scent, 
I am away in the pleasant old 
Devonshire garden, in summers that 
are long, long gone, and I call to 
mind its shade and silence. The 
little bush fruit-trees, the flowers 
and shrubs, the long line of gravel 
walk, arched over with green summer 
trees, and the plash ! plash ! plash ! of 
a tiny fresh Seoske flowing near the 
garden, below the yew hedge ; and liv- 
ing nowina busy town, my heart grows 
sick with longing for “the days that 
are no more,” for the fields and trees, 
and quiet silent places that are far, 
far away ; for while I write I look 
out upon the gabled roofs in an old 
city ; the sun is shining on an hundred 
little diamond panes, a bell from a 
distant belfry-tower is ringing so- 
lemnly, and voices, young and old, 
come wafted up, and they are speak- 
ing in a strange tongue. I am alone, 
as it seems to be my fate to be alone, 
here in this foreign land, as I used to 
be in the old Devonshire days, among 
the English fields and woods. I have 
come here to begin my life anew, here 
where I am unknown, where people 
do not look inquisitively at me, or 
watch my goings and comings ; like 
many others who have roamed the 
world before, who have sought out 
places— 


“ Where their language is not spoken, 
And none know their hearts are broken.” 


I have come to live, and in the end 
to die, and perhaps be buried in the 
little flowery graveyard which I can 
see from my window; where the 
children play in the mornings, where 
the sun falls and the grass grows, and 
over which the moon shines in the 
still night, even as it used to shine 
over another far-away graveyard, 
where my beloved dead lie sleeping ! 
But I am not telling my own story, 
as it would appear: | fly with a start 
from my strange new home, and go 
back to Ethel, and “the long 
ago.” The sun shone then, warmer, 
brighter than ever it shines now in 
these new days, on the red brick walls 
of the Grange; on the jessamine 
porch, on the heliotrope and verbena 
on the wall and round the windows ; 
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on the lattice window of old Sally’s 
sbuggery, which looks out over the 
garden and stable-yard. 

Sally is on the look-out for her pet ; 
she is knitting by the window, which 
lies open, and the scent of the syringa 
fills this room. also, as it fills the 
others. The cuckoo in the fields is 
calling its song, and the merry chirp- 
ing of the sparrows in the ivy, and 
the sunlight steals into the room—a 
peeenant, cheery room, such as we 

now in Dutch pictures, primitive 
and cosy; oak chairs, oak panels, a 
wide, old-fashioned fireplace, and 
such a cheery wood fire, whereon 
sings a little shining copper kettle ; 
a basket-cage, prisoning two gentle 
wood-doves, hangs near the window, 
and while the sparrows twitter out- 
side, the mild, innocent doves, “ mur- 
muring ever of love,” keep up a 
perpetual “Coo! coo!” in answer 
from their prison. Sally is a little 
round, rosy, winter-apple of a woman, 
with little wrinkles formed by smil- 
ing, round her eyesand mouth. She 
had a whole budget of stories of the 

ood old times, wonders and impossi- 

ilities which might have been very 
valuable additions to “‘Munchausen.” 
There were stories of ghosts calculated 
to make the smoothest, heaviest hair 
stand on end ; love stories so unfor- 
tunate and heart-rending, that they 
melted the hardest hearts : in fact, 
Sally was a regular old gossip and 
story-teller. Ethel had listened often 
with a childish delight to those tales 
of wonder ; they suited her taste, her 
thirst for everything of a strange and 
mysterious nature. She used often 
to creep up to this snug Dutch room 
when it grew dusk, when her pretty 
chintz-covered drawing-room was 
lonely, while John Haller was still 
away in the fields, or at the farm, and 
sitting down in the window-seat to 
wait and watch for his coming, she 
would say—‘And now, Sally, tell me 
a story.” 

Everyone spoilt Ethel—old Sally 
among the number. There was ‘‘ Miss 
Ethel’s chair” in the Dutch room, 
“Miss Ethel’s corner” by the fire ; 
and of course it was the snuggest 
corner, and the most comfortable 
arm-chair. There were water-colour 
sketches done by Ethel hanging on 
the wall; and bright blue, and red, 
and gold texts illuminated by Ethel ; 
there was Ethel’s picture, a photo- 
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graph framed; and a little book- 
shelf with some of Ethel’s pet 
authors, which she read in the win- 
dow-seat while she waited for her 
uncle. The doves were Ethel’s, the 
pots of musk and scarlet geraniums 
were hers, and even the little blue 
and gold cups and saucers, out of 
which she and Sally had their tea, 
were also the property of this spoilt 
young lady: altogether the Dutch 
room contained a great deal of Miss 
Haller’s belongings, and she spent 
much of her time there. 

But it was late on that pleasant 
spring afternoon when she walked 
listlessly up the gravel walk under 
the fruit-trees towards the house ; 
the sun had half set behind the hills, 
and ti.en Ethel came home. 

Saliy, watching from her little 
window among the leaves, thought 
her darling looked weary and pensive, 
as she came slowly along. What had 
come to gay, light-hearted Ethel, 
that now her footsteps lagged as she 
trod the bright garden-walks, that 
now her voice sounded little laughing, 
and singing about the house? What 
had come to her that she had grown 
so pale and sober-looking? Was she 
ill? She never complained. Was she 
unhappy t No one ever saw her shed 
tears ; she was a mysterious little 
person; her face did not carry a 
story written upon it; no one look- 
ing at her could have told whether 
her life was an intensely sad one, or 
a quiet, happy one. She bore only 
the passing shadows which are al- 
ways on thoughtful faces, never on 
thoroughly careless ones, and yet my 
heroine is changed ; the story of her 
life has waxed a weary one, since the 
long ago summer day when she and 
her lover parted sadly, never to meet 
again, until changes had come to 
both, until trial and sorrow had 
humbled them both, when the stony 
places were all passed, whea the 
shadow and storm was over, when 
the still summer days had come 
again, and a whole long year of 
bitter experience had past away, 
carrying with it so much of the evil 
of their lives. 

Sally watched her as she came 
slowly along, very slowly, like one 
walking in a dream ; and it flashed 
upon the old woman suddenly, as 
she sat watching the slight figure, 
the bright hair, and the sad young 
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face, that her little pet was wasting 
away; was fading slowly, gliding 
from among them all, and that their 
eyes had been darkened to the fact. 
It was not illness, not disease, only 
that slow, stealthy wasting away of 
life and energy, which comes to the 
young sometimes, and carries them 
away gradually, and none know of the 
flitting until they are gone. “Whom 
the gods love, die early;”’ and I 
suppose it is from these words, which 
have become household words among 
us, that the superstition has arisen 
that young people, blessed with gen- 
tleness and loveliness, and pleasant 
ways, are too good to live. The 
superstition certainly does live among 
our old people ; they do not like to 
see a child what they term “unna- 
turally good ;” they do not like to see 
a young person too grave and sober ; 
they say of such, “ He’s too good for 
the world;” and I suppose it was 
something of this superstition which 
made old Sally Bird say, “ God bless 
the child ; what ails her?” with a 
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strange pang of uneasiness. She had 
been so used to see her young favour- 
ite day after day, that she had not 
noticed the changes which she now 
saw suddenly, distinctly, as though 
a veil had been lifted from her eyes. 
The pale face, which now wore 
almost habitually the shade of sad- 
ness which, long ago, had only crossed 
it like a cloud in a summer sky ; the 
frank, impulsive manners which had 
given way to a certain stillness and 
gentleness; the old daring love of 
fun and frolic, which had died away 
in the past months ; and remembering 
the Ethel of old, the spoilt, trouble- 
some, wild little girl, who had been 
such a trouble and such a pride to all, 
Sally could not help sighing, as she 
saw the grave, weary little figure 
coming slowly along under the garden 
trees. She was changed! That 
stealthy sorrow which had been 
wearing into her life had changed the 
whole tone of her being, and Ethel 
— was a very unhappy little 
girl. 


CHAPTER LV. 


ETHEL’S LETTER. 


“Uncle John, I want you to help 
me to write a letter.” 

“ A letter, little puss!” 

Ethel smiled. 

“Yes, a letter,” she answered. 
“You're wondering what I have to do 
with letters, aren’t you?” 

Miss Haller was knitting, sitting in 
her favourite window seat in the 
Grange library, after breakfast. 

“ And so you must stop away from 
the farm for an hour or so, and help 
me to write it, for it’s a very import- 
ant letter,” she continued. 

“ Am I to know who it’s for?” John 
Haller asked, smiling, as he came over, 
and stood looking down upon her. 

“ Of course,” Ethel answered ; “of 
course you are to know, but—but 
when I tell you all about it you 
mustn’t try and dissuade me from 
doing it.” ; 

She spoke gravely, looking up at 
him with her big eyes, and the smile 
died away out of John Haller’s face. 

“You are very mysterious, little 
puss,” he said. “I don’t know what 
you mean.” : 5 

“Never mind—give the promise.” 


“T won’t make any promises in the 
dark,” he said. ? 

“Then I can’t tell you anything 
about it.” 

“ Ethel !” 

She looked up again, surprised at 
his grave voice. 

“Well?” 

“Are you going to have any secrets 
from me ¢” 

And Ethel laid down her work, and 
came and stood near him. “ Have I 
ever had any secrets from you 4” she 
questioned. 

‘“*T don’t think so,” he answered. 

“ You know I havn't.” 

“ Are you going to begin now ?” 

“No indeed, Uncle John ;_ I want 
zen to write a letter from me to Sir 

fenry Darrell, and tell him that I 
will not marry him.” 

For a minute John Haller didn’t 
speak. Of late he had been living in 
a kind of fear that this day was 
coming, and with this fear the con- 
sciousness of his great ambition for ~ 
his niece’s future came before him, 


never until she 80 spoke, until she § 


declared her intention of renouncing 3 
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the great advantages which were hers, 
had he acknowledged, even to him- 
self, how dear, how very dear the ho 
of seeing her one day a great lady, 
had been to him. 

John Haller was an essentially 
good man ; honest, tender-hearted ; a 
good Christian, for whom the better 
part all lay in his hopes of heaven ; 
and still he was ambitious, not for 
himself, he lived simply, humbly, not 
vaunting his riches; but ambitious 
for Ethel, so ambitious that his whole 
soul lay in the hope of one day seeing 
her great, and rich, and happy! This 
last clause was always with the 
others, to see her happy was the aim 
of his life. And yet when she came 
to him, and said that she would not 
marry Sir Henry Darrell, he forgot 
how little he could know of how such 
a determination would affect her 
happiness : the fear of losing some- 
thing which had become very dear to 
him made him speak and say— 

“ Ethel, I think you are wrong.” 

But she crept closer to him; she 
whispered, “ Hush ! I know what you 


are going to say to me—you are pong 
enr 


to say that I am treating Sir 

very badly, that I am trifling wit 
him; don’t say it, Uncle John, don’t 
reproach me, for I am very, very un- 
happy ”"——- and her voice failed her, 
other words wouldn’t come. 

* T think,” said John Haller, speak- 
ing quietly, “that you are making a 
great mistake, darling. You are 
throwing away the love of a very 
patient man—he has waited for you 
so long.” 

No answer came. Ethel’s little 
head lay hidden on his arm, and she 
listened, making no response, apne 
him condemn her, hearing him tel 
the whole story of her great folly, and 
never interrupting him. Surely Ethel 
was changed ! 

“Tt is not right so to trifle with 
anyone’s affections ; you do not know 
the pain and anguish you may inflict, 
it is a terrible wrong, Ethel—a ter- 
rible—terrible wrong. 

And still she never spoke, although 
in his voice rang the sharp, bitter 

in which she had heard there once 
when he told her, word for word, 
the story of his own unhappy love. 

“Tf you have once found it in your 
heart to tell him that you loved him, 
no time or change should ever make 
you alter,” he said. 
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“T never told him so,” Ethel inter- 
rupted then; “he knew I did not 
love him.” 

“ But you accepted his love.” 

“T know I did.” 

“Then, darling, you must not ina 
hasty moment cast that love away.” 
Unknown to himself, John Haller 
was trying to fight a battle for his 
ambition, trying to persuade Ethel not 
to lose heart. But she spoke again— 

“T am not acting rashly, T have 
thought over it all, I have weighed 
it all, and—and it is making me so 
unhappy—oh, Uncle John, it is break- 
ing my heart!” 

And then she broke out crying in 
the old passionate way, nestling close 
to him. And he? Why he gathered 
her to him, and folded her in his 
arms, and stroked the sunny hair in 
the caressing way which he kept for 
her only ; and his heart was moved, 
as it would never have been by any 
argument, it was softened ; she was 
unhappy ! his darling, his treasure 
and so he took her to himself, and 
felt that he had been wrong, and his 
spirit grew humble and bowed itself, 
and he laid aside his ambition and he 
said— 

“Then, darling, let us write the 
letter, it is best.” 

She never knew how much the 
words cost him—how much of the 
spirit of his life grew faint and weak 
while he spoke ; few, very few have 
the courage to laydown their dearest 
hopes, and renounce them ina breath : 
few, very few, can boast of love so 

ure, so tender, that selfishness be- 
ongs not in any way to it. But John 
Haller was a man to whom it came 
very easy to say, “ Not my will, but 
Thine be done,” sacrifice. and self- 
denial coming so naturally to him. 

And they wrote the letter, sitting 
close together, the letter which was 
to lay a seal upon John Haller’s hope, 
and hide it for ever. 

“Tell him how sorry I am,” Ethel 
whispered ; “ tell him how sorry and 
ashamed I am.” 

And Mr. Haller wrote patiently, a 
long letter; once or twice he had 
paused with the hope still rising ; 
once or twice he had turned to Ethel, 
looking into her face, with the hope, 
become a pain, still in his heart, but 
she never bid him hold his hand, she 
never looked at him, she only went 
on telling it all—all ! 
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“There is no need to tell him that 
you love some one else,” he said, 
pausing then, but she answered— 

“ He knows it.” 

And after that he spoke no more 
words ; whether his ambition was 
quite dead or not I cannot tell, but 
something whispered him that she 
was right not to marry such a man; 
and when it was all written and folded 
up, and directed, he took it in his 
hand, and as though he desired not 
to spare himself one drop of the 
bitter cup, he said, “I will take it to 
him myself,” and he put it in his 
pocket ; and then he turned to her 
once again. He had stood up when 
he had finished writing, but she still 
sat by the table, with her head rest- 
ing on her hands. 

“God grant that it may all be for 
the best,” he said; but Ethel didn’t 
speak. 

Alone he walked to Darrell that 
morning across the fields. The sun 
shone on the green hedges, and greener 
trees. The birds were all singing, the 
rooks in the wood kept up their own 
monotonous pleasant noise, everything 
seemed to rejoice in the gladness of 
the new spring-time, as John Haller 
sped on alone on his errand ; he held 
the letter tight clutched in his hand, 
deep in his pocket, and he never 
paused on his way. Mr. Haller had 
a way of walking which was charac- 
teristic, a steady business-like way ; 
he kept looking straight before him, 
always walking evenly. There is 
something even in a walk, if we study 
it; and studying John Haller’s walk, 
I would say he is a steadfast man. 

The great glare of the sun fell full 
on the front of the stone house, as he 
emerged from the wood-path on to 
the green slope below the terrace. It 
looked best in the sunlight this great 
bare house, a stately, solemn house, 
surrounded by such forests of fine 
old trees; he paused, aud with a 
keen experienced eye took in the 
whole scene. To east and west 
stretched such a goodly kingdom of 
England’s richest land; fields and 
meadows, pastures for any number of 
cattle ; and then he turned his face 
towards the south, and there stood 
his own snug farm-house, the barns 
and stable-yard, the greenest trees, 
the richest fields, as far as the eye 
could travel was land and house be- 
longing to Darrell, and he thought— 
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“all this might have been hers,” with 
who knows how much of bitterness 
and regret in bis heart, and still his 
better self conquered, and although 
the tempting voice of worldliness 
kept ringing in his ear, “all these 
will I give you if you but fall down 
and worship me.” He put the 
thoughts far from him, and he said, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” He 
took his 7 off that fair tempting 
view, and he let them rest only on the 
grass, and little world of leaves and 
daisies at his feet, and he felt then, 
in his own thoughtful gentle way, 
that a few years and the leaves and 
daisies would be growing above his 
dreamless head, and where, where 
would be his ambition then ? 

That was the only time he paused 
on his errand, looking neither to 
right or left, he pursued his way 
across the terrace. My lady, sitting 
working in her usual window-seat, 
looked up surprised. 

“Mr. Haller,” she said, pleased ; 
she and John Haller were friends. 
He went over to the window, which 
she had pushed open. 

“T came to see Sir Henry,” he said, 
and something in his face, or his 
manner, or both, made her drop her 
eyes timidly. 

“Come in,” she said, holding the 
glass door open, “ Henry has not re- 
turned yet.” 

Mr. Haller seemed almost relieved 
as he listened. “Oh, indeed,” he 
said, “ when do you expect him ?” 

“Some time to-day,” she answered. 

“Then I shall leave a letter for him 
with you, if you will let me; it is 
from Ethel, Lady Darrell.” 

A guilty feeling made my lady's 
heart beat quickly, a feeling of fear, 
her old timidness came upon her, she 
only said, “Oh,” very gently, still 
alton on the ground. 

“ And Ethel is writing to break her 
engagement ; I am afraid you will all 
think very harshly of her, Lady 
Darrell,” John Haller said again ; he 
hadn’t tried to break the news, or 
shape his words prettily, he was a 
blunt straight-forward man, this 
Devonshire farmer, who spoke always 
ina a open way. 


Lady Darrell was not surprised, 


she ~ said again, “Oh,” a feebler 


more frightened “oh,” and Mr. 
Haller spoke on— 


“She has been so spoilt at home,” 
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he said, “stich a pet, I am afraid she 
does not always know her own mind.” 
He was trying to frame some little 
excuse for her. “I have been but a 
poor guide, and I have had to do it 
all alone ;” he went on, “and—and I 
am afraid I have left a great deal 
undone.” He was trying to excuse 
himself now, but she needed none, 
there was joy in her heart, such joy 
as had never been since Victor went 
away, a whole long year ago. 

“No, no,” she said then, “you 
mustn't judge her altogether by one 
act. Ethel is a very dear good little 
girl, you mustn’t speak against her.” 

Speak against her !—he started— 
was he turning against her quite ? 

“Tt has been her misfortune, but 
she has never had anyone to look up 
to, or associate with ; I am but a poor 
companion for her.” And the old, old 
sorrow of his life brought a mist into 
his eyes, and saddened over all his face. 

“Mr. Haller, I don’t know what 
na will think of me for saying it, 

ut I think Ethel is right.” 

He turned surprised. 

“Then you forgive her?’ he said. 
And she answered— 

“Fully. I don’t think she would 
ever have been happy with Henry.” 

“Why ?” 


“They are not suited, and—and 
I may be wrong, but somehow I 
fancy she once liked someone else.” 

“ And you are like me in believing 
that having once loved, it is hard to 


love ?” he asked, looking on 
her with his sad, clear eyes. 

“T am,” she answered, with a 
firmer, surer voice than was usual 
with her. “Am I right ?” 

“You are,” he answered slowly. 

“Mr. Haller, tell me this, is that 
old love quite forgotten ?” 

And he answered “I don’t know.” 

* Because,” Lady Darrell con- 
tinued, with her pale face flushed, 
and a tremble in her voice, “ because 
he loves her still—does she know 
that?’ She spoke quickly, excitedly, 
seeing light at last. 

° He asked. 

“Victor.” 

“Lady pat you are mistaken,” 
John Haller said gravely, his honest 
face flushed a little, if he felt harshly 
or bitterly towards anyone in the 
world it was towards that young 
officer who had been so false to 

“Tam not,” she said hotly : “every 
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day, every hour, he is thinking of 
her; his letters are all full of her 
name ; I can show them to you. He 
is breaking his heart for her.” 

John Haller stood amazed. 

“There must be some mistake,” 
he said; “Ethel has heard very 
different things of him.” 

“ From whom ?” 

“Sir Henry speaks often of his 
cousin.” 

“Tt is false, all false ; Victor is as 
true in this as in every other act of 
his life.” 

But still Mr. Haller doubted. 

“He came here some time ago,” 
he said, ‘‘ and never tried to see her.” 

“Because she was engaged to 
Henry.” 

The truth began to dawn in Mr. 
Haller’s mind. 

* Are you sure of this?” he asked. 

“Quite sure,” Lady Darrell answer- 
ed ; and then she crossed the room, 
and unlocked her davenport, and out 
of one of the little sliding drawers she 
took a bundle of letters. ‘* Will you 
read this ?” 

It was the letter written by Victor, 
wherein he said, “I do not want ever 
to see Ethel now, because it is my 
misfortune that I love her still.” 

John Haller read the words over 
and over again, incredulously, and 
he looked at the date, and then back 
again at the words ; and he put his 
hand up to his head in a helpless 
confused kind of way ; and a touch 
of the old pain and sorrow made him 
speak. 

“Tf this is true, I thank God that 
I wrote that letter.” 

** Will you let me send for him ?” 
she continued ; fighting her battle 
bravely. And John Haller said very 
humbly— 

“You will do what seems good in 
your own eyes ; am not fit to meddle 
in such things.” 

Poor, brave-hearted fellow, he felt 
that he had been very, very near some 
terrible precipice, and he saw the 
danger now. 

They talked long together ; and all 
Victor's many letters, which lain 
treasured in the davenport, were laid 
before John Haller, and then my lady 


sal — 

“T will write for him.” 

And it was arranged that until 
Victor should come and explain for 
himself, Ethel was to know nothing. 

19 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


WEDDING BELLS. 


AND so there was ‘going to be a wed- 
ding at Nante. 

To her rage and confusion Miss 
Bell received a card one morning ; 
Major and Miss Townsend requesting 
the pleasure of Mr. and Miss Bell’s 
company ; and at the bottom of the 
card she also read, “Ceremony at 
eleven o’clock.” 

She didn’t need to be told anything 
more. Nante was a very gossipping 
little place, and the romance of the 
Connemara cloak and. alpaca coat 
travelled rapidly; but it was the cru- 
elest cut of all when she was requested 
to goand witness a ceremony in which 
she had once fondly hoped to take a 
prominent part. Mr. Bell suffered 
severely in these days ; his snug, red 
brick house was made too hot to hold 
him, and consequently he spent even 
more of his time than usual at the 
club. 

Milly wore a silver-gray silk gown, 
and a simple white tulle bonnet, as 
became a country clergyman’s bride; 
no wreath, or veil, or trailing satin. 
The trappings and suits of the cere- 
mony were all very simple, because 
the people themselves were simple; 
and they knelt together, hand in hand, 
where so often foolish, castle-building 
Milly had knelt in her dreams on the 
red cushions by the communion-rails, 
and were married just like other peo- 

le ; and when away in Wales for a 
fortaight, honeymooning, in a one- 
horse shay ; and let us wish them 
God's speed on their new journey. The 
major wore a new blue frock coat, 
and made a very eloquent and long- 
winded speech at breakfast ; and the 
sherry not having come from Mes- 
sieurs Todd, Heatley, or any other 
great man, I believe he had a head- 
ache next day. 

There was a good deal of old-fash- 
ioned speech-making and joking, and 
everyone, with the exeeption of Miss 
Bell (who by-the-by went after all 
in her Paris silk), enjoyed the wed- 


ding. 

Several char-women were put to 
work at the rectory to scrub the floors 
and staircases ; and the servants were 
in a state of mutiny at the idea of a 
mistreds ; but the rector was very 


happy—very happy, and very nerv- 
ous, so nervous that he made half 
a dozen terrible mistakes at the cere- 
mony—kneeling at the wrong side of 
his bride—answering questions before 
they were put to him—mislaying the 
ring, and committing a score of such 
blunders. 

They were married, and went away 
on a little trip into Wales ; and the 
tall, bony curate had the whole of 
the parish business cast upon his 
very incompetent shoulders for a 
whole fortnight. 

And while at Nante Milly’s wed- 
ding bells were chiming, Sir Henry 
Darrell was away in that wild, fish- 
ing village lying south. The days, 
and weeks, and even the months, had 
glided by, creeping along, but leaving 
no change in the lives of those two. 

“Tf I can keep her quiet until after 
the marriage,” Sir Henry thought, 
“what will it matter then ?” 

He was a cruel, selfish man; he 
knew how powerless Ethel would 
then be to break the bonds between 
them, and so he kept on going to the 
fishing village, seeing that strange, 
beautiful woman, maa so hiding his 
hopes from her, that she saw only 
the old lover-like manner, the old 
tender voice, and eyes, and, incom- 
prehensible as his other conduct was, 
this satisfied her. It was late in the 
day—such a clear, fresh evening as 
usually follows one of our bright 
June days ; the little cottage-parlour 
was lit only by the fire-light—the 
same fitful fire-light. As Sir Henry 
sat there; at his feet crouched the 
gipsy figure—up to his face turned 
the great gipsy eyes in their devo- 
tional 7, e had been speaki 
as he only knew how to speak, 
his own beguiling, soft words, as the 
serpent of old, tempted. Cautiously, 
warily, he had been sketching out a 
new life, back again under the Italian 
skies ; here all that was im le | 
So he told her : the bonds that could 
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-bind there were no bonds in 3 


England 
istened, trusting, believi 
still. > ae on aoe sors, 
speakin , monotonously, 
one reading, abil while he spoke te let 
his fingers wander through her thick 


and she hi 
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hair, caressingly; he went on through 
it all,—a long story it was; an 
when he said at last, “and that is 
the end,” there were tears in the 
great ionate eyes, for he had 
painted a life such as she had once 
dreamt of, a paradise full of sun- 
shine, and old palaces, of gondolas, 
and still, sweet nights; and the dream 
was beginning over again. 

“Oh, Henri, Henri !” she whisper- 
ed, “ those will be blessed days,” and 
the tears fell in a kind of thankful- 
ness on the hand which she was 
clasping in both of hers. 

“Wi you go,” still spoke the 
tempter, “only for a little while, and 
I will be with you again?” 

But she clung on to the hand. 

“Let me wait for you,” she said; 
“T will be very patient.” 

But his face darkened then; he 
took his hand impatiently away. 

“Will you never be reasonable ?” he 
said ; “must I always command, in- 
stead of asking ?” 

He spoke angrily, he was not a man 
to bear crossing, but now she spoke 


arg. 
“T will never leave you again !” she 
answered him, “ never.” 

“You cannot trust me?” 


“ ” 


I pennet. ‘ i 
“Mignon, ave told you every- 
’ thing. I have showed you how my 
father has left me bound and _pro- 
mised to another woman ; will a 
not help me to break those bonds— 
must we part now ?” ‘ 

“No one can ever part us,” she said ; 
and there was something in her voice 
that made him look down upon her, 
almost startled, it was such a strong 
fierce voice. 

He was not a passionate man, or 
he might then have spoken angry 
nag words, he only said—_ 

“1 do not believe in your love.” 

“Tf I do not love, no one ever did,” 
she sai 

And he put his arms round her 
while she knelt, and drew her to him 
and whi again, “ you will go, 
then,” in the same tempting wooing 
wattacrs beetlgsaiaih antl be pense 
his arms from about her—“ no, 


will 
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ture ; he held the firm white arm so 
tightly that she winced with pain, 
the colour dyed her face, and neck, 
and brow. 

“Do you want me to kill you?” he 
whispered, in a hard struggling voice, 
“fool! do you want me to kill you ?” 
his lips trembled while he spoke, 
white lips speaking terrible things ; 
but she stood undaunted, the lion 
spirit only roused a little fiercer. 

“Do you think I fear you,” she 
answered ; the great wild eyes gleamed 
upon him savagely, “do you think I 
fear your threats ;” and she laughed 
a short scornful laugh. 

“T mistrust you, Henri ; you have 
deceived me once ; false in one thing 
is false in everything ; I will not leave 
you.” 

For one moment he stood like a 
man about to spring from a height 
into a precipice, white lipp’d, with a 
strange light in his eyes ; but he had 
not the aring reckless spirit which 
belongs to desperate men. He only 
buried his hands deep in his pockets, 
and strode away to the window, and 
looked out into the pleasant light 
outside. Gray rocks, upon which the 
sun’s last rays cast little rainbow 
streaks of red, and gold, and purple ; 
the still clear surface of the sea, so 
still, so peaceful, that its very calm 
was at variance with the storm in his 
heart. The half distant song of a 
boatman, paddling home across the 
water, and the ripple! ripple! of the 
little wavelets close under the win- 
dow, all, all so different from his 
—— ; he turned again impa- 
tiently. 

“T don’t know what you want to 
drive me to,” he said ; “do you think 
a man, bound as I am, canshake him- 
self free in a day ?” 

“T can wait,” she answered once 
again, the same old song of hope 
deferred, surely she was very patient ; 
wronged much, she yet forgave much, 
But he continued— 

“Tt must be one thing or another, 
if you >, why you only go for a little 
while ; if you stay, I must cast you 
off for go ts 

she said then, “ That is impos- 
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“Little Mignon, I know you love 
me,” and he felt the arms about his 
neck tighten their hold, he needed no 
words, he knew so fully. But it was 
a battle hard to fight, and she won ; 
she held to her resolution of not 
leaving him ; her love was a passion, 
but while she worshipped, she knew 
that her idol was an unworthy object. 

It was late when Sir Henry Darrell 
walked away from the cottage, quite 
late ; there was silence over land and 
Bea. 


He walked away hurriedly in the 
night, with his hands deep buried in 
his pockets, and his sullen eyes bent 
on the ground; all along the silent 
road, by the great craggy uneven 
rocks, and the clear still water ; over 
that calm glassy surface of sea 
the moonlight shone in a wide path 
of silver, touching the little ripples 
and rocky points. It was along quiet 
road, winding close to the sea, quite 
close ; and while he walked he was 
thinking, as people only can think 
when they are alone, in thoroughly 
lonely places; a thousand thoughts 
crowded his brain, a thousand, thou- 
sand unhappy thoughts. Wasever man 
so unfortunate before ? was ever man 
so punished for past errors as he was 
now? This was the tone of his 
thoughts ; and he paused in his walk 
and stood still in the moonlight, and 
looked away over the sea; he was 
not a passionate impulsive man, not 
a daring reckless one either; still 
there comes periods in many men’s 
lives, when the thought is uppermost 
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in their minds—“I would that I were 
dead !” The wicked, impious thought 
of self-slaughter, against which God 
has set his canon. 

He stood there, alone in the still 
night a very miserable man ; with the 
burthen of an evil secret lying so 
heavily on his heart that it seemed to 
weigh it down, and press the life out 
of it. He stood on one of the low 
flat rocks overhanging the sea, with 
his hat in his hand, and his head bare 
to the cool night air. 

Did any dream of a long quiet rest 
beneath that clear still sea enter 
his mind, as he looked down on 
its peaceful surface then? perhaps 
the faintest wish did come to him, but 
fear withheld him ; it must be a brave 
man, as well as a desperate one, who 
deliberately lays down his own life in 
such a way, and Sir Henry Darrell 
was neither brave nor desperate, and 
— he was becoming very weary of 
1is life; he had tasted all of what 
men term the sweets of life, and the 
had but become as bitter; the gall 
had begun to mingle very greatly in 
his cup, everything seemed so hope- 
less and weary. But he turned again 
to the world, and its woes and tears, 
in preference to that other “some- 
where” which is such a haven of rest 
to some tired souls. He turned and 
walked away into the night, bearing 
his burthen with him, little dreaming 
of the one other bitter drop yet 
waiting to be added to his cup of 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


STILL WAITING. 


Wuen Sir Henry returned to Darrell, 
there lay Ethel’s farewell letter await- 
ing him. 

t lay on the hall table, where John 
Haller had placed it, and Henry Dar- 
rell’s heart sank within him as he 
took it up and broke the seal. 

It was Ethel’s farewell, only what 
he had been expecting of late, and 
yet while he read his brain grew 
dizzy. He felt heavy and stunned, 
like a man who had just received a 
blow, and he ad his hand up to his 
head - " hel one vd way, = 
groan: ou en, was the 
end, the one pure honest hope of his 
life was taken from him. 


For a moment he stood there like 
one stunned, and then, with the let- 
ter still in his hand, he walked out 
into the pleasant sunlight on the 
terrace. 

Old Sir Hugh's favourite view of 
trees and fields, and distant grange, 
lay there just the same ; so calm and 
sweet, and summer-like, the blue 
smoke curling up from the red- 
bricked Dower House chimnies up 
to the bluer sky; he looked out 
over it all, and his heart grew sick 
with bitterness and envy—envy of 
the peace and happiness which be- 
longed to other 7 and not to 
him. The dull deep pain was still 
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in his heart, the heaviness in his 
head ; the dream of quiet life, of love 
and Ethel Haller, was quite over ; 
that vain hope of living anew, of 
beginning anew an illused life was 
dead. He was back again in the old 
aimless time, and such a world of 
anger, and wounded pride, of wicked, 
cruel hate, lived in his heart, such 
hate against Victor, that while he 
looked away over those pleasant green 
fields he determined to frustrate his 
cousin’s hopes somehow or another. 

“He shall never marry her,” he 
said to himself over and over again. 
And then he determined to see her— 
to see Ethel, and once more, if only 
once, plead his love. And he thrust 
the letter into his pocket, and walked 
away in the direction of the Dower 
House. 

That morning Miss Haller had been 
paying one of her charity visits to the 
cottage in the glen. With the sweet 


apes time new life was coming to 
the budding trees and flowers, the sun 
shone “on a thousand fields,” and 
along the lanes the hedges were all in 
blossom ; the birds sang daily in the 
little garden among the basil and 


mint, their frail little lives rejoicing 
in the earth’s gladness, but the 
strong heart of the child was sinking, 
and fainting into death. 

Ethel went often to see her little 
friend in these days; and every new 
visit which she made to the pleasant 
cottage made her sadder. She was of a 
very loving nature this heroine of 
mine, and there were not many 
things in her life worthy of the intense 
love with which her heart abounded. 

Little Freddy, with his pretty gentle 
ways and teachable nature, had been 
a very worthy object for love, my 
heroine thought; his still sad little 
life, so hopeless and weak, had 
touched the generous, strong part of 
her nature, and made it yearn to him. 
She read to him pleasant stories, she 
spoke to him of pleasant things, she 
told him of the fields and rivers, the 
world’s bright places and scenes, as she 
would have told another child a fairy 
tale, it was all new to him ; his world 
lay in the cottage room, in the cot- 
tage garden—his future in that golden 
city of the sunset. 

And while Sir Henry walked to the 
Dower House, Ethel was passing away 
out of the glen garden, by the basil 
and mint, and t jessamine, out 
on to the sun-lit which lost it- 
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self in that land of golden sun and 
purple sky. 

At the wooden gate she paused with 
her hand on the latch, and looked 
back. The little pale face smiled out 
upon her from among the monthly 
roses. The boy’s bright, beautiful 
hair shone in the golden light ; it was 
so that she saw him for the last time. 
It was so that in the after years, when 
other faces were well nigh forgotten, 
fresh, and clear, and angel-like, that 
one young face came ever before her 
in its transparent beauty, with the 
glory of heaven upon it. 

Oh, could we but know when we 
look our last upon some beloved face, 
could we but know sometimes when 
we part for the last time from some 
beloved object with a careless word 
or look, that it is so we take our 
farewell of them for all time ? 

She stood and smiled back at him, 
her little golden-haired, blue-eyed 
friend, and then she walked away 
down the sunny road. 

And little Freddy watched, and 
watched the pretty figure—the sweet 
familiar figure, as it hurried on, his 
angel! down the bright hill road, 
which lost itself in the golden city, 
and the lonely little boy only said, 
“ [ shall see her soon again.” 

Ethel went home through the 
fields, through Darrell, by Sir Hugh’s 
lake and swans ; under the trees, and 
out intothe meadow below the Dower 
House lawn. And there she met Sir 
Henry Darrell. He had been to the 
Grange, so he told her. He stood 
before her, impeding her progress 
while he spoke. He lovked down 
upon her sternly, gravely, and Ethel’s 
heart fluttered up, and the colour 
rippled up to her face, and then her 
heart sank again, and the warm colour 
went with it; and my poor little 
heroine stood there looking very 
foolish and frightened. And he took 
a crushed letter out of his pocket, 
and held it before her, and asked— 

“ Did you send me this ?” 

She glanced at it. 

“Yes, I did,” she answered in a 
firm, clear voice, so clear that it sur- 
prised herself. 

“You are es very badly,” 
he went on ; he spoke quietly, stand- 
ing there before her; but his face 
was pale and stern, his eyes shone 


ee 
“What have I done, that you 
should use me so ?” 
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And Ethel had no answer, her heart 
smote her. 

“Will you take back your letter, 
Ethel ; will you think a little before 
you give it to me ; I have waited very 
patiently for you, I have never wor- 
ried you or plagued you; will you 
think it over—you must think it over 
—you are wrong, Ethel ; and—and I 
will wait still, as I have waited, any 
time.” 

He stopped, for his voice died. 

“No, no,” she cried, passionately, 
it is over now, quite over; I have 
been wicked and cruel, but Iam sorry ; 
you mustn’t think of me any more, 
you mustn’t indeed, I am unworthy 
of your thoughts ; you will forget me, 
Henry, and in time learn to forgive 
me, too, for I am sorry.” 

Then he laughed that bitter laugh 
which sounded so cruel ; which made 
his whole handsome face look ugly. 

“You talk of forgetting and for- 
giving, very coolly,” he said ; “I shall 
never forgive you ; you have used me 
dishonestly, wickedly, and I shall 
never forget or forgive; I will be 
revenged.’ 

“Oh, Henry !” 

“Yes, you, may talk and wonder, 
but I do not forgive wrongs, I don’t 

retend to be a saint, and I will never 
orgive you, Ethel—never.” 

“You would if you knew all,” she 
said quietly, but he answered— 

“T do know all, and my revenge 
shall reach even to him; are you satis- 
fied ?” 

Poor frightened little Ethel, she 
had romantic dreams of duels, and 
bloodshed, and dying words ; her face 
poled, she went up to him, she laid 

er soft hands on his arm, and looked 
up to his face, with such frightened 
eyes, “don’tspeak that way, oh! don’t ; 
it is very wicked.” 

It was the same voice which had 
spoken scores of other times in his 
heart, in his mind, telling him that 
half the actions of his life were 
wicked ; the voice which had led his 
thoughts away to a new time, to 
hopes and interests, and good, wise 
deeds which would be worthy of a 
good man’slife. Butall that was over 
now, the voice spoke across a great 
gut it only angered him, and made 

im desperate “ wicked !” he echoed, 
“what matter if I am wicked, you 
have made me so; if I do wicked 
things, you are the cause ; remember 
t 
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“Oh, hush !” she said, frightened, 
horror-struck ; in her eagerness she 
had come close to him, quite close. 
The Cenci face agonized, pleading 
looked up to his, “Oh, Henry, you 
mustn’t 8 s0; oh, God! what 
haveI done?” Her voice rose almost 
to a wail while she spoke ; before her 
came the terrible t ought that she 
was shipwrecking a soul, the most 
agonizing thought that could live in 
any earnest mind. 

She didn’t break out crying, as 
many women would have done under 
like circumstances, the tears seemed 
dried up ; it was a pale terrified face 
that turned to his then—colourless 
as marble, with wild eyes—uncon- 
ciously she had come so near to him 
that her hands, lying on his arm, 
seemed almost to clasp it. For a 
moment ke did not move, he looked 
down upon her with that strange 
light still in his eyes, and then sud- 
denly, as if moved by some sudden 
maneion, he caught her in his arms 
and strained her to his heart, and 
held her there while he spoke— 

“Tf you cast me off,” he said, “you 
will ruin me; you don’t know what 
you could have done with me, you 
could mould me how you would, for 
good or evil ; I have great capabili- 
ties for either ; oh, Ethel ! oh, darling! 
don’t ruin me.” 

She couldn’t move, she couldn’t 
speak ; although while he held her 
in his arms, in that meadow field 
where she and Victor had stood in 
the old summer days, a world of 
passionate regret rose in her heart, 
and she almost cried out. His voice 
was such a terrible despairing voice, 
his words were so wild, she didn’t 
speak or move; she just lay there 
passive, motionless, and he went on 
pleading, praying in such wild inco- 

erent words. 

“Stay with me ; oh, darling, don’t 
leave me! I never knew what it was 
to be good until I knew you; I never 
knew what it was to be happy, and 
good, and honest until you promised 
to be my wife; ob, Ethel! Ethel! 
don’t destroy all that ; give me a hope, 
give me a chance.” 

He enunes there for the lithe slen- 
der form had slipped from his arms, 


-a dead heavy weight, down among the 


lon and wild sorrel leaves ; 
poor fughtened little Ethel had 
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Victor DARRELL received a long let- 
ter from his aunt, and she said, “ come 
to Nante, for you must see Ethel.” 

And she also told him that the en- 

ment between Miss Haller and 
ir Henry was at anend. Ethel free! 
Why did his heart bound up to his 
throat? Why did the colour all die 
out of his face; as it only did in some 
great suspense? Poor Victor! was 
the old vain dream beginning over 
again. Iam afraid, almost uncon- 
sciously, he was growing once more 
to feel that he was living for her, 
and her only! 

He stood in his barrack window, 
with the letter in his hand thinking ; 
it was early morning, a gray misty 
morning; sombre and Sina ooked the 
great stone barrack buildings, across 
the square; far away over the wall 
he could see the blue mountains, the 
woody gaps, and the sun’s first streaks 
of colour in a dull leaden sky, and 
Victor was away in a dream, near 
other hills, and trees, and valleys, 
away among the pleasant places of 
his life; near Ethel! 

But he was proud, and he had been 
injured much; and although there 
came moments when the old tender- 
ness came over him like a dream, 
subduing his anger and almost hum- 
bling his pride, when his heart swelling 
up with a hope to which it had been 
long a stranger, would soften, and 
grow tender towards that lonely little 

irl living at the Dower House at 

arrell. Still again there also came 
times when bravely he resolved to 
forget her altogether, to live his old 
pleasant life again, among men, and 
men’s sports and amusements; and 
at such times Victor in his ere 
way would seize a gun or a fishing- 
as the case might be, and wander 
off into the far country, half persuad- 
ing himself that he was busying him- 
self like other men. 

And so it was to-day, but half 
understanding his aunt’s letter ; with 
his mind in a tumult; in the early. 
early morning he took down his rod 
and basket, and set out “> fishing 
excursion, but every man who carries 
a rod is not an ows U 
Victor had lost his keen appetite for 
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CHAPTER LYVIII. 


HOME AGAIN! 





Walton; and faces, old 









the sport. He roamed away into a 
quiet wood, by a clear singing brook, 
where hundreds upon hundreds of 
little golden brown trout lived, and 
swam about; hushed was the wind, 
still all the leaves, and grass, and tree 
tops, such a calm was upon all, and he 
let his line float away where it listed, 
and his thoughts floated off too, and 
so he caught no trout that morning, 
although he remained by the stream 
until the morning was well on, until 
the sun shone through the boughs 
and branches, and it was mid-day; 
and he went back again to his room, 
and wrote to his aunt, and told her 
that Ethel bound, or Ethel free, was 
nothing to him, he did not want ever 
to see her again. Although while he 
° wrote, his soul yearned towards his 
ove. 

Ethel free! even while he wrote, 
saying that he did not want ever to 
see her again; he determined that he 
would see her before he went 
abroad. 

Mr. Darrell had applied for leave, 
and it had been granted, and he 
crossed the channel, and went all the 
long journey into Devonshire, and 
arrived at Nante in the night, when 
all the little village slept; when the 
lights in the hotel were out, and a 
hush was over the town. And it 
wasn’t until he was alone in his room 
that Victor began to think, “why am 
There?” He was such an impulsive 
fellow, he did things on the spur of 
the moment always, and now he 
scarcely knew why he had come all 
those long miles. 

To see Ethel Haller! to look upon 
her, to hear her voice, and be near her, 
but never, never again to talk with 
her! These were the strange contra- 
dictory thoughts in Victor Darrell’s 
mind. He sauntered down to the 
coffee-room late in the morning, and 
breakfasted near the bow window 
which looked into the High-street; the 
little world of busy souls went by on 
their daily courses; the carts and 
waggons rumbled by, an occasional 
fly, or donkey shay —— 
over the pavement, and a score o 

‘and young, some strange, 
some familiar, passed the window 
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where Victor sat, but she never came! 
and the day crept on, and still he sat 
there waiting; the sun sank further 
and further into the west, and then 
Victor stood up and shook himself, 
like a big dog that had been dozing in 
the sun, and took his hat, and saun- 
tered out. 
He was well known in this Devon- 
shire village, that big, handsome 
oung officer, well known and well 
iked, for he had such winning, man- 
ly ways, such store of pleasant words 
or all; half a dozen times he paused 
to exchange greetings withold friends, 
faces smiled on him, young and old, 
he was very popular here, and the 
evening was fast creeping on, as he 
walked at last down the pretty glen 
road, which lost itself in Freddy’s 
golden city. He didn’t know why he 
had chosen this way above all the 
others, but some instinct very strong 
within him led him by the cottage, 
overgrown with jessamine and roses; 
for often, oh how often had he and 
Ethel sauntered here together in the 
sweet summer time, when trees, and 
flowers, and singing birds were 
all about them, when the basil and 
mint in the cottage garden, filled all 
the air with scent. He paused at the 
top of the hill, and looked down upon 
the valley, away. in a long line of 
white streached the road winding on 
through the glen, and away over an- 
other hill, into the bright west—silent 
and picturesque, with its tower sum- 
mit and broken belfry touched and 
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painted by the sun’s deep dying rays, 
stood the ruin of the old mill, and 
peaceful as the humble home, which 
sheltered the “Tom pouce” of our 
childish imagination, stood the lonely 
cottage where Freddy’s little life be- 
gan and ended; the blue smoke curled 
up in a slender cloud, the rooks caw- 
ed in the surrounding trees, and the 
delicious scented calm of a sweet 
June evening lay over all the scene; 
and Victor sighed! 

And he wandered on, like a man 
in a dream, by the sweet fields and 
hedges, by the banks of moss and 
ferns, and bright wild flowers, until 
he stood among the deep dark trees 
close to the house. 

And then it was that, like a dream, 
he saw Ethel. She walked out in the 
pleasant light through the flowers; 
at the gate she paused, she turned 
and smiled the old sweet tender 
smile, which haunted him still, and 
then she walked away along the road, 
and once again at the summit of the 
hill, she stopped and waved her hand, 
and smiled again to the little watcher 
in the window, and Victor, standing 
hid among the trees, could see her 
face and bright hair; his love! his 
dream! and then she disappeared 
over the hill. “And when she had 
passed it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music,” for the sunlight 
had grown dark and dim, the trees 
and flowers, the singing birds, and 
still sweet air had lost their charm. 


THE DUBLIN BOOK AUCTIONS AND BOOK BUYERS OF YESTERDAY. 


Tue old-book trade in our old city is 
not what it was from twenty to thirty 
years since. The great purchasers of 
those old days are dead, and their 
places have not been filled. Dr. Re- 
nehan of Maynooth, Mr. Conway of 
the Evening Post, Mr. Doyle of 
Rutland-square, and though last, the 
eatest buyer of all,—Dr. Murphy 
Catholic Bishop of Cork, kept the 
old-book shops from onrtaning, and 
their owners from the Gazette. These 
gentlemen, with one exception, also 
frequented Mr. Sharpe’s auction-room 
in Anglesea-street, or Mr. Jones’s, 
ees ; but the Bishop always 
made his extensive purchases in the 


shops or at the stalls. The fastidious 
reader is requested not to turn up his 
literary nose at the vulgar looking 
word “stall.” A brother and sister 
kept a stall at the Four Courts, and 
retired to the country to enjoy a com- 
petence, before old age had made his 
approach to either, and this in our 
own recollection. 

In those good old times, the pur- 
chasers came to the shops to select 
the books ; but when the visits be- 
came like those of the angels, the 
ela were obliged to send the 


8 (ue. their representatives, the 
catalogues) to the expected purchasers. 


Indeed the catalogue system is more 





eer rve 
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pleasant and convenient than the 
visitation one in some respects. The 
shopkeeper while writing out his 
catalogue, and ae the proofs 
fancies himself a man of letters, and 
thus acquires an addition to his ordi- 
me ! stock of self-complacency. He 
is full of hopeful fancies while de- 
cproning his missives to all parts of 
the empire, and there is something 
very able in receiving letters 
charged with stamps or post-office 
orders, taking down, and dusting his 
heavy-moving stock, and getting rid 
of them through post or railway train. 
Under the old regime, he should 
gooey neglect all other matters to 
ance attendance on his great cus- 
tomer, and listen to his disparaging 
remarks ; and perhaps effect an in- 
considerable sale after all. 

This would not be the case however 
when Dr. Murphy visited our city— 
he, the owner of myriads of volumes, 
and who did not grudge to give shelter 


.to a dozen copies of the same work. 


When his library could hold no more, 
he shelved his parlours : when these 
were full, he furnished his bed-rooms. 
The attics were next fitted up; and 
when these were filled, and the lobbies 
could afford no standing room, what 
could be done but shelve the stair- 
case! beginning at the top, and de- 
scending as need required. When 
yon opened the door, you fancied you 

ad mistaken the library for the hall ; 
and deeper into the bowels of the 
earth, the carpenter would have 
awe but for an illiterate cook who 

ad no taste for doings such as these. 
Armed with spit and pot-lid, she took 
her station at the top of the kitchen 
stairs, and vowed to do bodily injury 
to the man of the saw and plane, if 
he attempted to fix another shelf. 
He was a man of weak nerves, and 
preferred the safety of his insignifi- 
cant person to the glory-of perfecting 
a great work : may this failing not be 
reckoned in his account ! 

Great excitement and much plea- 
sure did every visit of the good Bishop 
cause among our old-book — 
whether they rented shops, or enjoye 
free standings along the quays. There 
was arranging and dusting of volumes, 
and goings backwards and forwards, 
and uent questionings as to the 
hour of his arrival. At last, the anx- 
ious ian of past literature is 
gladdened by the apparition of the 
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old-headed cane, the silk stockings 
fitting in the buckled sh the 
waistcoat not innocent of snuff, the 
loose coat, the broad-brimmed hat, 
and the kind good-natured face under 
it. If the bookseller had wife and 
children—and whatsecond-hand deal- 
er in books is unprovided with these 
allies, they presented themselves to 
receive his blessing, and cordially did 
he give it. Then went on for an 
hour or two, according to circum- 
stances, a succession of enhancing, and 
cheapening, and joking, for our good 
Bishop could afford to joke. Ifa price 
was asked which he affected to think 
too high, he would stop short, gaze 
ludicro-sternly over his spectacles, at 
the culprit, and cry out, “Ah! you 
think to impose on the poor Con- 
naughtman.” He made up his bill 
as he went along ; and when he left 
the shop, he left behind him cheerful 
hearts and something to meet the rent 
or the auctioneer’s bill. The words 
of the old song might be appropriately 
applied to the kind hearted Doctor. 


“ He brought the summer along with him.” 


Besides the two classes of book 
buyers mentioned, we had a third— 
those who invariably attended Mr. 
Sharpe’s auction-room in Anglesea- 
street, and never, except in most rare 
cases, made a purchase at shop or 
stall. As many of these gentlemen 
rarely read any portion of their pur- 
chases, they were scarcely better 
members of society than the collectors 
of old coins, china monsters, or auto- 
graphs. If the purchase was not a 
rare copy, or did not belong to a rare 
edition, or if it was in bad condition 
and did not enjoy large margins, and 
if it was not got at a low price, they 
derived little pleasure from its acqui- 
sition. 

We will watch the movements of 
a model man of this class during one 
or two occurrences of his agitated 
though uneventful life. He was well 
known to us, but is no more. As 
every occurrence in this short sketch 
is genuine fact, we would have given 
his name in full but for the fear of 
not pleasi surviving relatives. 
There is nothing dis ing however 
in what we have to say of his me- 
mory. We first in the present 

of w really took place 
to our knowl He lives -in 
the outskirts of the city, and is un- 
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incumbered with children, and his 


life is spent arranging and re-arrang- 
ing his books, dulkine into town fo 
make a and walking back 
with them when made. He sees in 
the Sawnders of the morning_that a 
sale will be held in three days’ time, 
and that catalogues are ready. He 
is in the auction-room at 11, and 
from that to 3, P.M., is oceupied with 
the examination of the catalogue, and 
reference to the lots ticketed and 
arranged on the shelves. He finds 
four or five desirable lots, but as 
mostly happens, they are thinly 
scattered through the catalogue, and 
he will perhaps be obliged to attend 
three days watching them. He has 
merely been alive for a week or ten 


days; now he is a prey to aslow 
fever of expectation till the sale 
begins. At last the first day of sale 


dawns, after an interval of what 
seems to our virtuoso seven years. 
He comes down Grafton-street, where, 
if disposed, his eyes may feast on the 
choicest literary food of the day, but 
their charms are without attraction. 
They are new, they are at fixed prices, 
and they appear as common as the air 
he breathes or the water he drinks, 
things without value according to 
Adam Smith and Miss Martineau. 
He finds a few of his brothers in 
taste at the auction-room, and the 

oceupy the long half-hour that still 
remains by striving to fix the time 
and the locality of the earliest printed 
book. You may listen if you please 
for remarks on the genius of any 
author, the object of any of his works, 
its excellences or its shortcomings, 
but you will hear nothing on these 
heads. You will however get ample 
information as to ee names 
dates, sizes, &c., and be enlightened 
about breadth of margins, quality of 
paper and ink, number of pages, and 
mames of libraries where copies of 
rare works are to be found. 

But the minute and hour hand 
indicate five minutes to one, and the 
ordi frequenters begin to secure 
their . Some occupy the inner 
sanctuary, and get a few silent curses 
from the porter for their obstruction 
to his free movements, while carrying 
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* Poor Ned! Right well we knew him, and so did every frequenter of Mr. Sharpe's 







unsold lots to the pulpit, and sold 
lots back to theshelves. Others of a 
more retired turn, take ion of 
the forms on the auctioneer’s left, 
outside the little gate. To the 
hawkers belong the narrow tables in 
front of the auctioneer. Close to 
these they sit, haul the books about 
when laid down before them, pass 
disparaging remarks on the volumes, 
on each other, on the auctioneer, on 
gentlemen who attend there “ to take 
the bit out of the poor man’s 
mouth,” and on the quality of the 
liquor sold next door but one. They 
are generally kept in tolerable order 
by the mild. but firm demeanour of 
the auctioneer, and are seldom guilty 
of an act of overt rebellion: they 
know the penalty—exclusion from 
the room. But the moment ap- 
proaches, when an Aldus, or a rare 
Lizevir, or a Caxton, or a Colgan’s 
Irish Saints, or a Ware's Antiquities, 
or a Breeches Bible, or a folio Shake- 
speare, or a folio Chaucer is to be set 
up, and our epicure’s (Mr. L.’s) heart 
is beating. There are several pro- 
miscuous offers, but at last it is left 
between himself and Ned Moore the 
hawker.* Ned does not want it atall, 
but he is determined to “ salt it on 
the nagur, that never leaves a six- 
pence with a poor fellow that’s slavin’ 
from Monday mornin’ to Saturday 
night, carryin’ his books from post to 
pillar, and would be dead with cowld 
and hardship, only for the odd 
pen’orth o’ whiskey he gets on his 
rounds.” §o0 he watches our hero 
and bids on while he can see the fixed 
earnest expression on his features. 
The work has already got beyond the 
price the amateur had determined to 
ive, but the fine preservation, the 
arge margins, and the comparative 
scarcity of the volume, bas taken 
ee of his heart, and “ vulgar 

ed Moore ” shall not bear away the 
prize. But Ned has blown the bubble 
to the bursting point ; and seeing an 
expression of opeless indifference 
settle on his rival's features, and his 
head turning away, he holds his 
tongue. The lot falls to the man 
who so strongly coveted it, but the 
price is so exorbitant as to destroy 





or Mr. Jones's auction-room. He was a well-informed man, had read much, was a fair 


amateur actor, and to the best of our belief a strictly honest and sincere man. 
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any pleasure he might feel in its pos- 


Well, 1b 
it is yery annoying ! but it 
must be borne, and the next lot 
which is only forty numbers in ad- 
vance, will probably find its way into 
his shelves at a moderate tax. The 
half-hour creeps away at a spail’s 
e, and a beautiful copy of the 
“Delphin Virgil,” original 4to edition, 
is set up. It has arrived at three and 
six pence, and a brother dilettant asks 
an unseasonable question. He turns 
to answer it, and the answer is only 
a shoeing horn to another query. 
Good manners oblige him to hazard 
a hurried answer ; and as he looks to 
the pulpit in a fright, the hammer is 
ringing on the board, and the perse- 
ceuting Ned has secured the prize for 
four shillings. If time, place, im- 
ae. and other circumstances, were 
avourable, he would have remorse- 
lessly wrung off his thoughtless 
neighbour’s nose. That proceeding, 
however, though refreshing to his 
wounded feelings, would not recover 
the “ Virgil,” so with a smile on his 
face, but a coal in his heart, he 
offers to relieve Ned of the stick,* for 
five shillings. Ned does not “look 
on it in the light of a stick, considers 
he got it very reasonably, bought it 
for a gentleman who allowed him to 
go to five half-crowns for it, but will 
ive it to Mr. So-and-so for the five 
alf-crowns.” “Twelve imps with 
horns and tails! he would see it in 
the Liffey first ; but he will advance 
six pence.” “No! twelve shillings 
is the lowest penny he’ll take.” They 
keep up the tug a little longer, but 
no force nor weight applied to Ned’s 
reason or sentiments, will pull him 
below ten shillings. “I never should 
come into this room,” angrily remarks 
our man to himself; he walks out, 
and without taking distance into 
account, he finds himself at the corner 
of Stephen’s-green. The picture of 
his feelings from College-green to the 
top of Grafton-street would be in- 
teresting, if our canvas was large 
enough. Anger towards his inquisi- 


tive neti an of the pei, 
regret at the high price given 
now despised volume under his arm, 
sorrow for the loss of the other dar- 
ling, and hesitation about turning 
back, and sacrificing the half-sove- 
reign. Resentment and love of money 
prevailed as far as the middle of 
Grafton-street ; but thence, and to 
the corner of the green, “ Virgil” 
gradually and steadily rose to the 
ascendant. At the point mentioned, 
he turned on his heel, and five min- 
utes later, he was again in theauction- 
room. He looked round, but no Ned 
Moore was to be seen. On inquiry, 
he found that he had left the place 
about five minutes since in compan 
with Mr. William Doyle of Rutland- 
square. “ Distraction! Where shall 
I find him now? It serves me right. 
Why did I let it be carried off for the 
sake of a paltry half-sovereign !” 
“ Perhaps, sir, you would find him at 
the next grocer’s ;t he goes in to take 
a drop there, sometimes.” “ Thank 
you very much; I will try.” Ina 
minute or less he is inside the pile of 
tea-chests, separating the liquids and 
solids in that establishment. Oh, 
joy! the hawker is there, and another 
hawker with him, and the glasses in 
their hands are filled with whiske 
or amber-coloured poison. “Well, 
will you take six shillings?” “Really, 
I can’t, sir; I told you I wanted it 
for a good customer,” and some more 
haggling ensued. “ Well I suppose I 
must give you your price, but it isa 
eat deal too much.” “ Musha, sir! 
wish you made that offer in the 
auction-room. My customer came in 
just as you went out, and I gave it to 
him for six and six pence, because he 
never buys a book only from the likes 
of us, the way he’d put a few pence 
in our way.” The life of our hero's 
consort and of his servant was not 
to be envied for the next three days. 
Ned returned to the scene of 
double triumph with an additional 
spur in his head from the glass of 
coloured mixture just taken. Doctor 
Byrne, his patron, was waiting anx- 


dear or valueless purchase, in hawkers’ slang. 


office of 
Thomas Moore 


. Ane ee at that time, and once the book-shop of Mr. Mercier, and 


‘nant Hibernica, and containing the letter box into which young 
the first poetic piece which was honoured with print. 


The 


‘Captain Grose had in his day taken more than one tumbler of panch in the 
house, and there did Mr, Mercier religiously preserve his portrait. 
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iously for him, as one of the coming 
lots would just answer his small col- 
lection. e mentioned the price 
which he would be satisfied to give 
for the book. Ned got it at as low a 
figure as he conld within that sum, 
and the doctor allowed him a fair 
commission on the outlay. Transac- 
tions of that kind between himself 
and the hawkers, had long settled 
him high in their estimation. They 
would do for him what they would 
scarcely do for their mother or father, 
or even the priest, z.c., acknowledge 
what any book had cost them! know- 
ing from long experience that he 
would not abuse their confidence. It 
wasrarethataday-auctionatSharpe’s, 
or Jones's, or a night-auction at the 
pawnbrokers’ sale-room occurred 
without the presence of the doctor.* 
Still his purchases were not extensive, 
and all were made in the manner de- 
scribed. He wasa kind, conscientious 
man, and his death was a loss to the 
dealers in old books. Ned had col- 
lected many odds and ends in litera- 
ture from occasional spells of study 
among his wares ; and next morning 
he had a disagreeable recollection of 
the slave sitting in the chariot of the 
old conquerors. Elated by his four 
or five successes of the previous day, 
and by the drink taken behind the 
tea-chests, and irritated by some re- 
mark of the auctioneer's, he had 
towards evening burst into a display 
of angry eloquence, which seemed 
to amuse the company much more 
than it did the president in the pulpit 
or his assistants. These last having 
neither music nor eloquence in their 
souls, laid hands on the orator, and 
conveyed him as far as the street 
flags. He showed his sense of their 
attention by leaving one of them a 
bleeding nose, but even this advan- 
failed to rouse his depressed 
spirits on his awakening next day. 
This day went by in the usual man- 
ner : he took a drop at an early hour 
to raise his spirits, went with his 
armful of books through the old 
book-shops, the banks, the College, 
and other places, where he knew cus- 







* This gentleman, an ex militia-surgeon, lived with the family of one of the literary men 
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tomers to resort ; took a glance at 
the old marine-store collections in 
Patrick’s-close, Charles-st., Liffey-st., 
and among the coffins in Cook-st., 
and purchased at a very low price, 
the very few saleable volumes that 
he could find sprawling among old 
latch-keys, tea-cups, and fire-irons. 
Perhaps his quest furnished him with 
a 24mo “Elzevir Plautus,” a “ But- 
ter’s Spelling-book,” and a defective 
“ Mangnall’s Questions.” He brings 
the “ Elzevir” to a college man, and 
the “ Butter” to Anglesea-st. He re- 
serves the “ Mangnall” till his return 
home late at night, when he uses it 
to complete another imperfect copy ; 
and so he increases his stock about 
2s. by his rambles among the by- 
streets, obliges the Anglesea-st. man, 
and the woman that is sure to come 
in a day or two for second-hand 
school-books for her little daughter, 
saves the valuable little “ Elzevir” 
from probable destruction, and glad- 
dens the Trinity scholar by its acqui- 
sition. 

Ned having through the day eaten 
moderately and drunk liberally, took 
his seat in the evening at the table 
in the pawnbrokers’ auction-room, 
Capel-street. A person who had wit- 
nessed the decorum and order pre- 
vailing at snare and Jones’s would 
be scandalized by the license of word 
and deed allowed to the supporters 
of the present sale. Not so our friend 
Moore. He was used to the manners 
of the place, and a contributor to the 
disorder that prevailed. There were 
but few old-book shops or stalls in 
the city, that had not their represen- 
tatives in that wide hall, and the 
number was unnecessarily increased 
by the presence of all the hawkers. 
Very seldom did the man of the ham- 
mer address individuals of this class 
by his baptismal or family name. It 
was either “ Roast Beef,” or “ Blue 
Devils,” or the “Counsellor,” or the 
“Prime Minister,” that was put down 
for such and such purchases, or was 
a told that his credit was at a 

iscount. Just as inthe Four Courts, 
counsellors, who were intimate friends 


of Dublin at that period, say a quarter of a century since. The landlord would prefer to 


live in London where his 


works were published; but Dr. Byrne would not leave the old 


Danish city. So strong were the bonds that bound the buyer and the writer of books, that 


the latter remained here against his will till the rather early death of his estimable lodger. 
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or near relatives, would seem at dead- 
ly feud with each other on account 
of Shan Dhu having pulled Owen 
Ruadh’s nose two months back at 
Ballyshannon, so here a couple of 
dealers obliging and friendly outside, 
would be ready to cuff each other 
about a monennanares in which a 
penny or two, more or less, were at 
stake. When a book of ready sale, 
especially a epee school book, was 
put up, the bi dings would go on till 
the possessor might expect no more 
than two or three pence profit on an 
outlay of half-a-crown or three shil- 
lings. “ Whittaker’s Pinnock’s School 
Histories,” ‘“‘Mangnall’s Questions,” 
“Thomson’s Geo raphy and Arith- 
metic,” and “ Walker's Lucian ” were 
the prime favourites. The smaller 
booksellers, and the keepers of stalls, 
frequently let bills run up till the 
perpen came a matter of difficulty. 

they were often obliged to part 
with their goods at a loss, in order to 
keep up their credit in the sale-room, 
The auctioneer sold his goods with- 
out any guaranty of their being per- 
fect either in leaves or volumes ; 
there could be no time allowed for 
collating in the room, and so losses 
arising from these circumstances were 
frequent. Thus these night-auctions 
excited the same sort of unhealthy 
interest that attends on gambling 
tables, and always drew together 
numbers of dealers and amateur 
book-collectors of the third or fourth 
class. 

A me bound copy of “Gold- 
smith’s History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature,” 8vo, 8 vols., 
Christie, Dublin, was put up on this 
evening, and excited a lively conten- 
tion. Our friend Ned secured it, for 
@ wonder, at a moderate price, and 
arran, the volumes before him 
with great complacency. Some jeal- 
ous glances were cast on the purchase, 
till a neighbour on examining the 
backs, cried out,“‘Oh, poor Ned, you're 
stuck ; they've given you the seventh 
volume of the ‘World Pe 
instead of the seventh volume of 
Goldsmith.’” “Stop the auction,” 


* From 1808 to 1818 a spirited 
and Smollett’s 
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cried the agitated purchaser. “ Here, 
sir! you must put this up again ; 
there was a strange volume in the 
lot.” “Do you see any thing green 
about my eyes ?” said the auctioneer. 
“Don't you know the rules of the 
place?’ “Oh the D—— rule you! 
1s a poor man to be robbed that way 
before hiseyes?’ “They were before 
your eyes, sure enough : why didn’t 
you use them?’ “How could I, 
with the short time you give, and 
everybody flittering them about ?” 
“Tis all a lottery: you know the 
rules of the room, and must submit 
to them.” “And I'll make you 
know something of the rules of com- 
mon honesty. I'll not let a book be 
sold here to-night till my money is 
returned.” The pawnbroker’s man 
who was in attendance to make a 
sort of arrangement on the books, 
and hand them up to the auctioneer, 
here interfered. He was a small low- 
bred young fellow, with much preten- 
sion and bad taste in his dress, and 
much insolence in the expression of 
his face. “Mr. Hawksworth,” said 
he to the auctioneer, “don’t allow this 
fellow to stop the business : send out 
for a policeman.” “Ah, then, you 
little contemptible cur!” said Ned, 
“T won’t give him the trouble of 
coming for nothing ;” and with that, 
he charged at him across a table 
and forms ; and only he got shelter 
behind one or two stout fellows that 
were assisting, his very sweetheart 
would not have known him when 
he returned home that night. The 
peace-makers had no object but to 
save their impudent little chief, but 
Ned was in a towering passion, and 
struck at them furiously. They had 
Celtic blood in their veins as well 
as their assailant; and after ex- 
gpa a blow on the nose, and a 

rive on the collar-bone, they began 
to return the compliments in the 
same spirit as they were given. 
Ned being obliged to give way before 
overwhelming odds, fell back; but 
here his fellows and rivals in the 
trade, rushed to his side with loud 
cries, exhibited their clenched fists, 


ter, J. Christie of James's-street, struck off large 
editions of “ K *s Ireland,” “‘ Taaife's Ireland,” the two works in the text, Fielding’s 


&c., each in several volumes 8vo, and furnished with 


Literature proved to be only a rotten step-ladder to poor Christie in his attempts to attain 


a high social position among his fellow- 
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brown from the handling of dusty scratched out the last I., and so every 
books, and a heady fight ensued. place read Vol. VII.; and when he 
Fain would I, in Homeric strains, got to the privacy of his own apart- 
recount the aspects and the various ment in Bishop-street he pasted a 
fortunes of that fisty encounter ; but neat printer's ornament over any spot 
unfortunately the Auctioneer, Dr. where information was given con- 
Byrne, and a few other influential cerning the number of volumes. Let 
— interfered, and the furious it not be supposed that he would 
oes were separated. have palmed the unlucky purchase 
After a word or two addressed by as a perfect work on any of his old 
the doctor to the auctioneer, that literary patgons through the city. 
officer announced his intention of He hada spirit above such a mean 
suspending the standing order, re- piece of shabbiness. He would dis- 
selling the disputed lot, and handing pose of them to some comfortable- 
over the balance to Mr. Moore. This looking stranger, whom he would 
notice calmed the still boiling waves, find in Smithfield or in the market | 
and the issue was, that Ned secur- adjoining Newgate, with his big 
ed the lot at half the former price. pocket-book well lined with five 
The other moiety was returned tohim and ten-pound notes. The future 
in hard cash, and the sale proceeded readers of these volumes, whether 
in its usual style, sometimes quiet, located by Loch Lane or Loch Owel, 
sometimes excited. There wasa little would in all probability never detect 
commotion among the assistants; the ingenious tampering; and the 
and immediately after, the missing seven volumes perused in the solitude 
volume of the set was thrown on the of the country by intent and undis- 
table! General excitement, cries of tracted minds, would probably diffuse 
wonder, shuffling of feet, and pulling more information than ten times the 
of the volume backwards and for- number in a grand library in Merrion 
wards. “ Now, boys,” said Ned, “do or Mountjoy-square, 
not take the good out of this volume, Towards the conclusion of the sale 
and I'll do as much for yous another the repentant clerk offered Ned 
time.” “In thrath an’ we won't,” the missing volume at the price he 
was the ready reply. They would had bidden for it—3s. 6d., to wit, not 
not be so ready to givethis pledgeon having noticed the Caesarean opera- 
other occasions, but owing to the tion that had been performed in the 
late oceurrence a spirit hostile to the interim. Moore thanked him with a 
pawnbroker’s interest was rife among gm, and offered him four pence. 
them. he reader is not to set down our old 
“Sixpence for this volume,” said friend as a hardened book-doctor. 
Ned; “Two and sixpence,” called A few of the trade made it their 
out “ Little Impudence,” from among ey to dress imperfect sets in 
the unsold goods. “Oh, ho!” was the garb of completeness, and with 
the general cry. “The Adam-court such success as to deceive the very 
man will salt your bargain, Ned. pawnbrokers themselves. The prac- 
Bid on : its worth more nor that to tice is not even now sunk into abey- 
you; but it’s a shame for ‘How ance, but the delicate manipulation 
Much’ to_be bidding on his own of old days has fallen into the category 
goods.” Ned kept his courage up of lost arts. Our living bunglers 
to 3s.6d., and the next step it wenton stand in the same relation to the 
the seller's part up to four. “Indeed, practitioners of former times, as pork 
Ned, I'd now let him keep his bar- butchers to delicate-handed surgeons, 
in, and doctor the eighth volume One of the beautifully printed 
ft was you.” Ned was much “Books of Common Prayer” issued 
vexed, and took the advice. Andso by Baskerville of Birmingham, was 
in this, as in many other worldly set up towards the close of the sale, 
transactions, each of two parties had and purchased by our friend Moore, 
@ worthless commodity on hand, who seemed much pleased with his 
to the want of an ob bargain. One of his brothers, how- 
on one side and on the other. ever, soon abated his pride by finding 
to without more ado. a deficiency of two leaves. He was 
er Vol. VIII. occurred either yexed, but was unwilling to renew the 
in title or bottom of each sheet, he war, and the condolences of his rivals 
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kept the wound green. He would no 
more be subdued by their railleries 
than the Spartan boy by the teeth of 
the fox. ter fumbling with great 


opneiest eare for a while with one 
of the covers, the leather of which 
had 
up, 


rted from the board, he started 
ourishing a pound note. “See 
what I got,” said he, “inside the 
leather. Thanks to you all for your 
pity. Id be very glad to earn more 
of it at the same price.” His com- 
=— —— ined =a paneer 
plight. ey openly jeered the pre- 
tended finder, but sta they could not 
acknowledge to themselves that they 
were sure he had not found it. There 
was a recent precedent of a genuine 
“find” of fifty poundsin thesameroom, 
which had sunk the unlucky pair to 
whom it befell still lower in the social 
mire than their former position. One 
managed to get the money into his 
possession, and drank for joy while 
it lasted. The other, after several 
efforts to secure a dividend, drank 
for grief during the same period. Two 
grocers had their moderate profits on 
the fifty pounds. The families of the 
lucky men lost their services for two 
months ; they themselves lost health, 
spirits, and the little character they 
formerly enjoyed ; and their brothers 
of the trade lost the sum which they 
subseribed to set up the prodigal boys 
again .* . 

We wish neither to di e nor 
eulogise the caterers of old literature. 
We present a truthful sketch of the 
class, and unwillingly acknowledge 
that they were not strict truth-tellers, 
nor very temperate in the use of the 
adulterated mixtures sold by grocers 
and the powers that reign in gin- 
palaces, under the titles of beer and 
spirits. Abusive language often pro- 
ceeded from their mouths, and in the 
settlement of controverted cases, they 
were more ready to appeal to phy- 
sical force than pure reason. But 
when a death or a severe loss of any 
kind occurred in one of their families, 
the latent good qualities of the 
brotherhood were at once apparent. 
While the sorrowful excitement 
lasted they were prodigal of their 
time, their little money, and their 
efforts for the relief of their distressed 
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neighbour. Without any very pure 
intentions on their own parts, they 
were the means of saving many 
curious and valuable books from de- 
struction. At old furniture auctions, 
and on stands in back streets, they 
secured works well worth preserva- 
tion, and brought them to the known 
book collectors by whom they were 
justly valued; and if a virtuoso 
wanted an odd volume of a valuable 
set, or a rare article, they searched 
every available spot in and round the 
“4 for him. 
here is nothing that can be calcu- 
lated on with less certainty than the 
rices to be realised at book auctions. 

o doubt but when the library of 
some eminent personage is announced 
there will be a great concourse to 
J)’Olier or Anglesea-street; and 
fashionable works, old or new, espe- 
cially if long sets and well bound, 
will bring fair and even extravagant 
prices. But let there be no particular 
excitement connected with the sale, 
and you will see valuable old works 
bought at prices varying from one 
to six pence per volume. Now, only 
for the intervention of the hawkers 
those would fall under the knives of 
the dealers, who value literature by 
the stone-weight, and crush the lives 
out of Hesiod, Plato, Virgil, Tasso, 
Milton, and Shakespeare in the 
aaa The criterion of these 

andals is the size of the leaf; so a 
few pounds weight of the Mud Js- 
land Intelligencer is more precious in 
their estimation than the lost books 
of Livy if limited to 18mo volumes 
in size. 

When a literary collector dies it is 
pitiful to witness the haste with 
which his heirs pack up the now un- 
regarded library, and cart it off to 
the furniture mart, from which many 
valuable volumes will find their way 
to the caverns of the lite under- 
takers abovementioned. he fine 
collection of old Irish music im the 
possession of Mr. Bunting, found it- 
self soon after his death among the 
coffinsand old account books in Cook- 
street, whence it passed piecemeal to 
sundry soap and candle-shops. For- 

nately, a learned and patriotic 
doctor, to whom the nation will find 


* The writer was a determined hunter of auctions at the time here specified: What 
he here relates he bona fide witnessed in Anglesea-street and Capel-street. 
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itself one day deeply indebted, got wind 
of the transaction, flew on the win 
of a jaunting-car to every place, likely 
and we and secured a part of 
the invaluable treasure. Much of it 
was irrecoverable. There are still, 
even in our island, souls who can 
sympathise with the heart-suffering 
of the poor doctor for the next few 
months. This estimable gentleman 
still enjoying a useful existence— 
there is no necessity to mention him 
by name. 

A shop filled with new or well 
bound books, on shelves and tables, 
the backs exhibiting a variety of 
colours and tasteful gilding, is as 
cheerful a sight to a man of letters as 
can be conceived, but a stand of old 
unsaleable volumes is a very different 
matter. You have seen the same 
stand very often; and now passing on 
a dry, harsh evening, you see the 
stand-keeper gazing on vacancy: look- 
ing at his stock, you do not miss a 
volume since the last time you saw it. 
There are the same sombre-coloured 
backs, with faint trace of ancient 
gilding, and frequent glimpses of gray 
or brown paper through rents or worn 
parts. The unhealthy, foxy hue, 
wrought by the action of the air, pre- 
vails over all; and you imagine that 
if you take out a volume the body 
will fall out of the dried-up, cracked 
boards. The stock consists of old al- 
manacs, odd volumes of the “ Racin 
Calendar,” do. of French works aelated 
in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and school books, not heard 
of in schools within the memory of 
the present generation. You are on 
speaking terms with the guardian of 
the stock, and after beating about the 
bush, you “obnoxiously make your 
approaches,” and ask, “have any of 
the shelf-keepers moved since last 
week ?” the answer is not satisfactory; 
and your next question would be (if 
asked), “how does the stall-keeper 


make out the cause?” guessing from 
the puzzled expression of your face, 
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the query which good manners pre- 
vent you from shaping in words, he 
enters on an explanation. “I suppose, 
sir, you are wondering how [ live, and 
I don’t wonder at your wonder. A 
sood many people come by from 

onday morning till Saturday night, 
offering books for sale; and I buy all 
that I know I can dispose of to the 
booksellers that have shops. So a 
good book never stays twenty-four 
hours in my possession; I can’t afford 
to keep them.” 

A person of our acquaintance, oc- 
cupied about thirty years since in 
tuition, took more interest in study- 
ing Dibden and other avthorities on 
the best editions of the classics, and 
rare old English works, and in,attend- 
ing auctions, than in the success of his 
po at their public examinations. 

e at last emptied his pockets of 
money, but filled his rooms with good 
old standard authors, and then a 
bright thought seized him. He would 
open a shop, and in a few years, rival 
Luke White of Dublin, or James 
Lackington of London. After opening, 
he continued still to add to his already 
large collection, small collections of 
the same character. He exhibited 
his jewels in his window, advertised 
occasionally, and held long consulta- 
tions with learned customers on re- 
condite literary subjects, but very few 
sales were made. He gradually and 
painfully awoke from his delusion, 
made no more purchases of heavy 
stock, got by degrees into the popular 
school-book line, and barely escaped 
a sheriff's sale. However, an unin- 
cumbered person of good taste and 
some means, may still make out a 
decent livelihood by watching sales, 
making cheap purchases, and dis- 
tributing catalogues; but if he cannot 
refrain from senseless competition at 
crack sales, he will find the business 
of a green grocer more safe in the end 
than that of a second-hand bookseller 
cursed with a good literary taste. 
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My book is out of date now ; 
You'll find it very slow ; 
For the people in it lived, sir, 

Thirty years ago! 


bs A ee lon ng years, and now 
heir faces all are strange ; 
For faces change like hearts, you know, 
And time works many a change. 


That one? Well that’s myself—yes ; 
You’d never think it, now ; 

But then, you know, ’twas taken, sir, 
Thirty years ago ! 


I hadn’t any wrinkles then, 
My hair was brown, not gray, 

My cheeks were soft, they’re parchment now, 
And I’m growing bald they say. 


And this? Ah dear, how pretty, too, 
That little tinted tace ! 

It’s faded like the rest, though, 
And sadly out of place. 


Dear! what a girl that was, sir! 
Such eyes and such a nose ; 

Married, and went to India, then 
She's dead now, I suppose. 


This fellow, such a noodle too— 
A hopeless kind of spooney ; 
He emigrated on a chance, 
And made a mint of money ! 


And this one, on the other page, 
Oh such a handsome fellow ! 

He took a fever at the Cape, 
And died, they say, quite yellow ! 


My ! what a handsome man he was! 
Buch eyes, with such long lashes, 

Such glorious, glossy whiskers, too, 
Such hair, and such moustaches ! 


The woman in the velvet gown— 
An authoress, you know ; 

She wrote “The Bloody Secret !” a nd, 
“The Murderer’s last Blow !” 


Striking! Do you think so! 
I never cared about her ; 
I met her but the other da 
Grown gray, and so ae stouter. 


These two, a happy couple then, 
A bridegroom and a bride. 
It was the fashion then og see, 
To be taken side by ai 
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They had a little quarrel, sir, 
Thirty years ago ;— 

She was a little fast, they say, 
And he a little slow. 


Some say he was the cause of it— 
That fellow all in gray ; 

It never was cleared up, you know, 
But I heard she ran away. 


And this, sir, is my “ beauty page :”’ 
There are a set of graces ! 

I never see such women now, 
Such beautiful young faces. 


That one, sir, with the curly hair, 
She was a charming creature ; 
Such splendid eyes you never saw, 

No fault in any feature. 


And this one, on the other side— 
Dear ! how the colours fade !— 

She, too, was then a beauty, sir, 
She's living—an old maid. 


And that one with the laughing eyes, 
And tresses black as jet-— 

How well I can remember her— 
She was a sad coquette ! 


How has the cold world dealt with her, 
Where has her life been set ; 

And have those laughing eyes of hers 
With many tears been wet ? 


Who knows? I never saw her since, 
And life is always so ; 

But the photograph was like her then, 
Thirty years ago ! 


And this one, with the sunny hair 
And eyes divinely blue ; 

It is the dearest in the book, 
The sweetest, and most true. 


It isn’t a face to draw, you see, 
Or to carve in marble cold ; 

But a living face to blush beneath 
A halo of warm gold. 


It isn’t a face to rave about, 
To cut one’s throat, and yet 

It’s the kind of face that having seen 
It’s hard, sir, to forget. 


She's vanished, like the others, now, 
The way that all things go ; 

But I would have given my life for hers 
Thirty years ago ! 
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It’s only a shadowed picture, too, 
Of an innocent young face, 
With nothing to commend it 
But its gentle girlish grace. 


But oh! the passionate longing, 


As I see her smiling so, 


Still swells within me, as of old, 


Thirty years ago ! 


My book is out of date now, 
You'll find it dull and strange ; 
For fashions fade like faces, sir, 
And time works many a change ! 


L. C. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ISOLA ROSSA. 


THE peaks of the Balagna were ages 
with snow. And a chill, icier than 


all the snows of Caucasus, had fallen 
upon Fiordilisa, the Lily of Isola 
Rossa. And the little town itself was 


melancholy ; there was less gaiety in 
the less frequent songs that arose 
under Chilina’s mulberry tree; for 
the stranger, who had brought Joy to 
Isola Rossa, had now given it grief. 

The letters of Raphael Branscombe 
to his wife had grown fewer and 
briefer. There was something forced 
and false in their tone. They jarred 
upon the ear of love. Raphael was 
not a fiend; he had simply great 
power of enjoying the present, great 
power of forgetting the past. What 
of the future? Well, it did not 
trouble him much. He was a Pyr- 
rhonist as to the far future, while of 
theimmédiate future he took nocount. 
He could sup well and sleep well, 
though to be called in the grayest, 
chilliest hours of morning to fight 
a duel. He could utterly forget a 
man killed or a woman ruined. And 
he could enjoy the present with a 
boyish and poetic glee, with a gaiety 
and insouciance, which seemed dread- 
ful to those who knew him best. 
Students of human nature will not 
readily declare such a temperament 
impossible. Critics will doubtless 
declare him a monster —a mere 
novelist’s Frankenstein, J know the 
man. 


Raphael occasionally reflected with 
what he called seriousness on the 
osition in which he found himself. 
t was curious, if not awkward. He 
was married to Fiordilisa; he loved 
her with the purest love of which he 
was capable ; he had spent with her 
the happiest days of his life. But, 
now that, having left Isola Rossa far 
behind, he had réentered London’s 
strong and vivid life, he felt a 
curious reluctance to return to the 
idyl of that Corsican seashore. Was 
it indeed true that he had been there? 
Was the Fantasia a real barque, or 
“a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean?” Was there indeed such a 
fountain, with children playing round 
it—such a house of refreshment as 
merry guitar-playing Chilina’s, with 
the marble bench under the mulberry 
tree—such a white sea-beach, veined 
with red coral—such a noble old 
patriarch as Angelo Montalti—above 
all, such a delicious creature, pure 
in her maidenhood as Eve in Eden, 
as Fiordilisa? Or was it all a vision? 
Was Fiordilisa a phantom, a myth, 
like the fair-haired Lilith, the first 
wife of Adam? Verily that picture 
of the mid-sea island seemed much 
like a dream. But the Seraph had 
certain bills of jewellers and others 
to show that it was not altogether 
visionary ; and therefore he could not 
escape from the undoubtful conviction 
that there existed a person with a 
20* 





right to be called Fiordilisa Brans- 
combe. Strange mixture of language 
between the liquid South and the 
harsh and guttural North. 

The Seraph, at intervals, wished 
himself back at Isola Rossa—in the 

uaint Casa Montalti, living a life of 
the heroic age, with his Nausicaa to 
serve him with goat’s flesh and fruit 
and wine, and in due time to place in 
his arms a young Branscombe in 
whom the blood of the famous races 
commingled. But then, he was very 
jolly where he was; he could not 

ring himself to quit the fatal fasci- 
nations of London. Besides, he had 
his sister Claudia to look after, and 
he felt a strong misgiving that there 
would be hard work there. More- 
over, he had a strange amorous hunger 
for that pretty little plump Anne 
Page, of whom he deemed himself 
defrauded by Humphrey Morfill. And 
he felt a strong impulse to revenge 
himself on the said Humphrey Morfill 
by means of his wife. herefore 
evil predominated over good in his 
mental processes. 

And my last chapter’s discovery 
of course increased the chances 
against our poor little Fiordilisa. 
There was a new uncle on the scene, 
an “uncle from India,” as the French 
novelists put it. What was the grim 
old unexpected Wolf going to do with 
his doubloons and his diamonds and 
his daughter ? 

The Seraph, fond of eventful living, 
could not conceal from himself the 
fact that this abrupt apparition was 
what they call in dull country society 
“a great acquisition.” Here was a 
man who openly announced his inten- 
tion of reinstating Devil Branscombe 
in his ancestral acres—a man who 
carried about with him a box full of 
sapphires as big as eggs, and gold 
coins that resembled cheese plates— 
a man. who owed a heavy debt of 
revenge to poor Farmer Pringle, and 
a heavy debt of gratitude to him, the 
Seraph. Hang it! he must stop and 
see it out. 

This is the species of reasoning 
wherewith Raphael Branscombe 
blocked the swift bowling of remorse. 
Meanwhile, what were they doing ip 
Isola Rossa? Ah, the Lily was fading. 
Sire kept up, womantully. None 
ever heard from her lip a word of 
complaint ; none ever saw a tear in 
her utiful eye. A true woman, 
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true and pure, and loving and believ- 
ing, this little Corsican endured 
martyrdom for her recreant husband. 
To her the ties of civilization were 
incomprehensible. She was wearily 
perplexed by her husband’s strange 
absence ; and ‘as it lengthened, she 
began to believe he never would 
return; but the idea of his basely de- 
serting her would not enter her mind. 
Had he not, this wise man of the 
world, been fool enough to send her 
chilly apologetic letters—had he be- 
comesuddenly silent—she would have 
believed him dead, and gone to her 
grave in that faith. But those apolo- 
retic letters, which in time (as the 
need got tired) ceased altogether, 
were merely an enigma to her. And 
when at length no news came, she 
faded—nothing more. 

But Angelo Montalti understood 
better. He came, sowy and pain- 
fully, to the conclusion that Raphael 
Branscombe was a villain. Of this 
conviction nothing did he say, to any 
man ; but in the midnight solitude 
he agonized over the terrible blunder 
he had made in giving this darling of 
his, this cherished girl, the last of the 
Montalti, the sweetest flower of the 
race, to a wandering Englishman, of 
whom he knew nothing. What a fool 
he had been! She would die—Fior- 
dilisa would die—and there would be 
a sad ending to the Montalti. Thus 
soliloquized venerable Angelo, in his 
chamber, alone. 

Marc Antonio had gone round to 
Ajaccio in the Fantasia to meet the 

arseilles steamer for letters. The 
beautiful barque came merrily round 
the point into the phosphorescent 
bay. All Isola Rossa was awaiting 
it, that evening. All the little town 
was silently sympathetic with the 

reat yrief of the Montalti. Baidue 
hilina was there, of course, awaiting 
her husband. And tall old Angelo 
had walked down in stately fashion, 
with pretty Fiordilisa leaning on his 
arm. Ah me, she leaned too lightly. 

There was no letter. 

Angelo and his grand-daughter re- 
turned slowly to the Casa Montalti. 
The sun was setting over that sap- 
phire sea in beauty that would foil 
the words of Shelley or the colours of 
Titian. Had a stranger suddenly 
descended, as in an evil moment de- 
scended Raphael, upon Isola Rossa, 
he would have thought it a Paradise. 
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He would not have dreamt that 
the noble old man, the exquisitely 
beautiful girl, who went slowly home- 
ward amid the ruddy light, were 
stricken by a great grief—a great 
grief from a cause so commonplace 
as that the post had brought no 
letter. But let me ask my reader 
whether he has not known the two 
common place words—no letter—in- 
volve a tragedy ? 

Angelo Montalti sat down to supper. 
Fiordilisa did not allow her bitter mi- 
sery to interfere with her duties. Was 
she not a Corsican, like Vittoria Ma- 
laspina? Sheserved her grandfather at 
table, in the primitive old fashion; and 
brought him the viands and the wine 
which he loved ; and made no moan, 
though the anguish of a lost love 
gnawed her innocent breast. But 
Jater in the evening, just before they 
went to bed, she said in a low con- 
strained voice, “ Will he ever come 
back, grandfather?” “TI donot know, 
my flower,” replied the old man. 

“0, I hope he will,” she said, “I 
hope he will. Would he not love his 
baby, grandfather, as you love me?” 

In her room that night Fiordilisa 
knelt before a picture of the Madonna, 
and confessed to the Virgin Mother 
a grief which yet she had scarcely 
confessed to herself. Ave Maria! 
Beautiful worship, which Doctors 
Colenso and Cumming, together with 
Archbishop Longley and Mr. Spur- 

eon, unite to assure me is wicked. 
Wicked? Possibly. Better perchance 
worship the Virgin Mother than 
Mammon or Belial, each of whom has 
fashionable chapels of ease among us 
Protestants. ‘To whom could this 
crushed lily softly tell her sorrow as 
to her who bore upon her breast the 
Man of Sorrows--to her who knew, 
with a knowledge shared by no other 
creature, that God had become man? 

However, as our poor darling Fior- 
dilisa was a good Catholic, she needs 
no excuse. She belonged to a Faith 
with which meee -_ — — 
into partnership—the only lasting 
kind of Faith, by the way. And she 
knelt before her picture—and she 
told the Lady of Galilee what she 
might have told her mother, had a 
mother’s ever-loving breast been 
vouchsafed to Fiordilisa in her trou- 

that she knew not where her 
husband was, or whether ever she 
should see him again, and that there 
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moved within her bosom a young 
life that belonged to him as well 
as her. And O how fervently those 
young pure lips prayed that Raphael 
might soon return, to embrace his 
child! Well, 

“ Saints will aid if men will call, 

For the blue sky bends over all :” 
and it is certain that Fiordilisa’s 
sleep that night was calmer and 
happier after her prayer than it had 
been for a long time. 

Poor child! She lies upon her 
snowy pillow, her too fair face flushed 
by a dream of him, her sweet lips half 
apart with some delicious visionary 
anticipation, her arm astray upon the 
coverlet. Well for her that in her 
dreams she cannot see that recreant 
Raphael. Well for her indeed that 
she cannot behold the interior of the 
adjacent room, where Angelo Montalti 
holds sleepless counsel with himself. 

Angelo Montalti knew nothing of 
the world beyond Corsica. He was a 
thorough islander of that marvellously 
romantic island. Through his long 
life he had never known fear or 
shame, he had never uttered an 
untruth, he had never even contem- 
plated the possibility of doing a deed 
of dishonour. More than this: I 
doubt if Angelo Montalti had ever 
heard a falsehood. You see, he must 
be excused : he lived in an uncivilized 
country. The lie is a noble invention ; 
they are to be pitied, doubtless, to 
whom it is unfamiliar ; but it would 
be unfair to blame them. 

There is good old blood in Corsica. 
The Buonapartes, comparatively novi 
homines, seem to have been there 
A.D. 947—and my friend Mr. Ber- 
trand Payne can only trace the pro- 
genitors of Millais the painter back 
to 1331. For me, I can trace no 
farther than Ralph de Mortimer, 
tempore William tL : but my friend 


James Hannay is the fellow for a 
genealogy. Was it not of his ancestors 
alti 


Bon Gualtier the inimitable wrote— 
** Hannay had a son 
Who married Noah's daughter, 
And nearly spoiled ta Flood 
By trinking up ta water: 
Which he would have done 
(I at least believe it) 
Had ta mixture peen 
Only half Glenlivet.” 


Strange how family failings last 
through centuries. However, the Mon- 
talti, though not so preposterously 
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antique, belonged toa good old race— 
arace among whom brave men and 
chaste women were the only men and 
women known. And now he found 
himself face to face with a terrible 
event. He had accepted a stranger 
as the husband of the last of his race. 
Bitterly now did he regret the simple 
trustfulness, natural to a man who 
has never deceived or been deceived. 
This stranger was gone, none knew 
whither ; of his return there seemed 
slight hope; and Fiordilisa was 
shamefully deserted—would be mo- 
ther of a child whose father was 
devoid of all honour and faith. Thus 
thought Angelo, wrung by a manly 
agony, and more than paternal pity 
for the last fading flower of his race. 

He was bowed down by a double 
grief. It was sad that the Montalti 
should be thus insulted—that the 
pure old race should end disgrace- 
fully. But it was even more sad that 
Fiordilisa, that sweet mixture of 
gaiety and gentleness, that purest, 
most loving of women, should die of 
grief. Nothing less could happen to 
her, Angelo Montalti knew well. Her 
love was her self: when it died, she 
also must die. The old man foresaw 
this, without question ; he foresaw 
himself, bereaved of his daughter, 
wandering vaguely, a dagger in his 
breast, over realms which were as yet 
mere names to him, seeking for re- 
venge on Raphael Branscombe. And 
the thought came suddenly upon him, 
filling him with pain— 

“Shall I live to doit?” 

And he also knelt—not to pray, but 
to vow— and he vowed that he would 
live to take vengeance on Raphael 
Branscombe. 

There was no if in that vow. The 
future for him had assumed certainty. 

He unlocked a quaint cabinet, of 
some wood blackened with age. He 
took down, one after another, curious 
weapons that seemed to belong to the 
Middle Ages. One after another he 
examined them carefully—at last he 
seized a dagger with a long sharp 
blade of bluest steel, on which were 
engraved some strange Arabic cha- 
racters. The handle was a cross of 
ivory, on which shone a plain silver 
plate. This weapon Angelo Montalti 
selected, returning the others to their 
places. 
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Then he took from a shelf in the 
cabinet a corrosive liquid and an en- 
graver’s tool, and on the silver plate 
which adorned the handle of the 
dagger he cut three words—twenty- 
two letters. It was a careful and a 
painful work. But Angelo Montalti 
grudged neither care nor pain for the 


. purpose before him. 


It is hard to describe the way of 
life which became the rule with Fior- 
dilisa and her grandfather at this 
time. The old man was mellowed by 
age into a ripeness of Nestor. He 
was incapable of hasty conclusions. 
He was incapable of injustice. He 
had, moreover, the old man’s power 
of prevision. He saw that a brief 
time must infallibly show the truth. 
And he had that tenderness of great 
age to girlish youth which Landor 
nobly showed in his Heroic Idyls, in 
the relation of Laertes to Agatha. To 
a very old man there is nothing more 
touching than a dainty young girl. 
The one is a finished product of the 
race : the other is its freshest bud of 
promise. Angelo Montalti did his 
utmost to conceal from the beautiful 
child whom he loved the fierce thirst 
for revenge which had seized upon 
him—the result of an unalterable 
conviction that Raphael deserved his 
vengeance. He was kind to her with 
an old man’s kindness. They wan- 
dered together on that coral-tinted 
sand where you see Isola Rossa’s 
blood-red cliffs glowing in the sun- 
light. They watched the Fantasia at 
anchor. Ah me! that was a cruel 
sight for our sweet Fiordilisa. That 
was the merry skiff which had carried 
her and her Raphael over the joyous 
sea in the happy days of love. There 
it lay, waiting—for a freight that 
might never come. And Fiordilisa 
waited also ; waited with that divine 
patience and child-like faith which 
God has given to women, and which 
ought to paralyse the man who 
ventures to deceive them. She hid 
the anguish in her bosom ; she faded, 
poor child, she could not help it; but 
even to her grandfather she made no 
complaint of Raphael, but only asked, 
in the supreme moments of sorrow— 

“Will he come back soon ?” 

The stern old Corsican knew not how 
to reply to this sad questioning. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THREE LOVE AFFAIRS. 


CLaupi1a BRaNscomBE, rejected ab- 
Tuptly by Stephen Langton, felt 
within her a feminine determination 
to marry somebody. Sir Arthur 
Willesden, she thought, was at her 
service. So, when this impertinent 
boy left her, she became kinder to 
the baronet, who thereupon pre- 
sumed immensely. Sir Arthur was 
a man so utterly devoid of sensitive- 
ness that it took much to move him ; 
of all delicate shades of human feel- 
ing he was as ignorant as a blind 
man of colours; but if he did get an 
idea into his head he carried it out 
with that fine, obstinate, unreasoning 
ferocity with which a bull butts at a 
young lady’s scarlet petticoat, under 
the impression apparently that it is a 
personal insult to himself. 

Now, my feminine readers will, I 
trust, understand that the Panther 
had a somewhat difficult business in 
making this burly baronet believe 
that she really did like him a little. 
I wish I had the delicate hand to 
thoroughly work out this part of the 
affair. Egad, though Mr. Maxwell 
might protest against the irregularity 
pe publishers are devils to protest) 

’d add a fourth volume to the 
story. It is such a nice bit of 
comedy. Here’s the fiery Claudia 
anxious to make the stolid Sir Arthur 
believe that she loves him. He, 

or fellow, though dull enough to 
S member for Stamford, has suffi- 
cient wit to see that she ought not 
to lovehim. Besides, there's another 
element. He can’t marry her. The 
Hebrews (dear descendants of Abra- 
ham) only permit him to exist on 
condition of his making a good mar- 
riage. Claudia Branscombe has no- 
thing. 

Now, if you'll get any generous 
menage of a theatre to pay for pure 
comedy, I’ll work this little situation 
out in three acts, and put it on the 
stage. But I can't afford that expen- 
diture of brain for a mere novel. 


I must merely narrate results. A ‘i 


me bein: layed between the 
anther and the Baronet, we know 
where lay the skill. If the Destinies 
gave the antagonists anything like 
equal cards, we know whose must be 


the victory. But the Destinies didn’t. 
They gave the Baronet tlie ace of 
trumps. For when a game is played 
between a man and a woman, the 
man of necessity holds the ace of 
trumps—that card invincible being 
his sex. Indeed the moment the 
game begins, it is lost by the female 
player. She can’t win. She draws 
the game about once in a millen- 
nium. 

Claudia lost. Claudia, with all her 
beauty, all her experience, all her 
dauntlessness, all her wit, lost the 
game to this perfumed Assyrian— 
this miserable melange of Poole and 
Buckmaster and Lincoln and Bennett 
and Jouvin and Atkinson and Tru- 
fitt, and God knows whom else. 
Lost! to this animal. O if Raphael 
could have knownin time. Raphael 
was not a hero—something very dif- 
ferent, indeed ; but at the critical 
point of this desperate, damnable 
game, he would not have thought 
twice before killing Sir Arthur 
Willesden. 

Meanwhile, what was Raphael 
doing ? He was not introducing the 
old Wolf, his uncle, to the more 
exclusive mien of aristocratic so- 
ciety. The Wolf did not want that 
sort of thing, and would not have 
had it at any price. The Wolf had 
devoted himself to his daughter 
Isola. 

Her arch “ Goed evening, papa,” 
had been sufficient introduction. The 
Wolf, mind you, was of gentle blood ; 
and, like our old friend Odysseus, he 
had seen the workd, city and country, 
palace and hovel, princess and wench ; 
and wide experience had given 
pliancy to his mind ; and he could 
appreciate and enjoy the beauty, the 
quaintness, the serpentine flexile 
movement, the uniqueness, of his 
daughter Isola. So the rough old 
boy buried himself in her menage, 
and monopolised her. He declined 
oe offer of quarters with him 
in Jermyn-street. He brought his 
weighty oaken casket, and much 
other luggage, which came later by 
the Plymouth waggon, to Isola’s 
abode. The little girl was bored, I 
dare say, but she did her duty well. 





She shut her door resolutely to all 
admirers; she excluded Raphael, 
whom she held in the deepest re- 
verence as her saviour, and Stephen, 
whom (this in strict confidence) she 
loved ; andshe did her girlish best to 
rejoice the heart of this rugged old 
villain of a father who had just 
turned up to claim her, and to enrich 
her. Do her justice, I beg. She 
did not care overmuch about his 
ems and gold, diamonds and doub- 
oons, sapphires and opals. She liked 
the idea of them, of course. What 
woman does not delight in adorn- 
ment? The apple with which Satan 
tempted Eve was a jewelled fruit, 
I suspect. But what delighted Isola 
above all things was his love. It 
was true fatherly love ; had there 
been no other proof, it might have 
shown his relationship. The old 
Wolf had been doing cruel and 
wicked and lustful things all his life. 
I will not defile this page with any 
deed of his. And yet he came home 
to look for his daughter ; and some- 
where in his flinty old heart there 
was a spring of love that burst out 
towards: her. And now he would 
have cut his own rascally old throat 
if he had thought it would do her any 
ood. It was supreme and infinite 
appiness to him to sit in front of 
the fire in that room, where we first 
saw Isola, while she, strangely 
charming, sat lightly on his massive 
knee, and passed her tiny slender 
fingers through his mighty matted 
beard, and lavished upon him a 
daughter’s endearments. 

Wisely, he asked her no questions 
of the past. Had he done so, she 
would have told him truth. But he 
did not know how far truth would 
pain her, so he left her alone. Love 
taught him delicacy. What will not 
love teach as instantaneously as light- 
ning? He caught her to his bosom, 
this stern old wanderer ; he treated 
her with loving tenderness ; he tried 
his utmost to give her happiness. 
How to do this was the problem 
which he could not solve. It was 
the only point on which he ventured 
to question her. 

“How can I make you happy, 
Isola ?” he would ask. 

“©, papa!” she would exclaim, 
“am I not happy enough with you? 
What more can I want? I'll pull 
your beard if you tease me.” 
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And her fairy hands, white as 
snowflakes, would weave themselves 
into the vast waves of that noble 
beard, the growth of realms where 
razors are not known. 

“‘ But you will want to marry, some 
day, my child,” the old Wolf would 
say. “ You are very young, I know, 
but youth will not last for ever ; and 
I shan’t last for ever, either. And 
why shouldn’t I find you a husband 
you could love ?” 

“There is but one man I will ever 
marry, papa,” she said, one day; “and 
I know he will not marry me. So 
why say any more about it ?” 

“Tell me who he is,” said the Wolf, 
sternly. 

“ Never, sir ; if you talk like that. 
Why, you don’t surely think you're 
going to frighten a Branscombe !” she 
exclaimed, springing from her seat, 
and clapping her hands delightedly. 

a Well I really should like to know 
who he is,” said her father, whom 
her merry antics soothed and fasci- 
nated. 

“Should you? I suppose, sir, you 
think you'd frighten Aim into marry- 
ing me. ButI should not wish fora 
husband on those terms.” 

“T won't say a word to him, if 
you'll only tell me, Isola.” 

“ And I won’t tell you, papa. Why, 

you'd always, when I happened to be 
at all out of spirits, be laughing at me 
for being spoons upon him. No; he 
doesn’t care twopence about this 
child, and this child is a little too 
‘ween to go down on her marrow- 
ones and say, ‘Please, Mr. So-and- 
So, marry me, and I'll always be a 
very obedient wife.’ If I could do 
anything that would make him love 
me, I’d do it, though I died the next 
minute. I’d put my hand into that 
fire to save him from trouble. Buthe 
doesn’t care for me, papa, so I may 
as well shut up.” 

Isola moderated her slang some- 
what, inasmuch as her father’s long 
absence abroad had rendered him 
unacquainted with the more recent 
niceties of “ young English.” 

The old Wolf could not, from his 
daughter’s language, ascertain who 


, was the man whom she loved. But, 


being a sagacious old Wolf, hethought 
that in process of time he might dis- 
cover it from her manner to the few 
persons whom at this time ene it 
to re-admit. He heartily ho it 
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was her cousin, Raphael, for whom, 
as her deliverer from a miserable life, 
she had a strongaffection. Isola had 
been wont to tenir salon after a plea- 
sant lax fashion of her own ; and she 
resumed the habit for a short time 
after her father’s return ; but by-and- 
by she declared herself tired of it, 
and cared to see nobody save the 
Seraph and Stephen. Subtle as she 
was, Marmaduke Branscombe did not 
take long to decide that it was 
Stephen whom his daughter loved. 
Stephen, of course, paid no visits 
to the Panther now. And he was, 
therefore, glad to spend an hour oc- 
casionally in Isola’s drawing-room. 
He greatly delighted in this strange 
girl. To his poetic, dreamy nature 
her romantic circumstances gave her 
an additional charm. There seemed 
some destined connexion between her 
and himself. Her rare and singular 
beauty, her oddities of costume and 
language, lent her an attraction. 
Isola had given up “scamandering.” 
She spent her evenings quietly at 


home with her father, except when 
she declared a dinner at Richmond 
or ee or Greenwich necessary 


to dispel her dulness. The old Wolf 
always took her wherever she wanted 
to go; and lavished upon her every 
luxury wealth could procure; but 
preferred a quiet dinner at. home, and 
any quantity of old Jamaica and 
negrohead afterwards. He encou- 
raged his nephew and Stephen to drop 
in unceremoniously, either to dine, or 
to pass the evening, or both. Stephen 
came often. Raphael was a much 
rarer Visitor. 

One evening the Seraph met his 
friend about five, and proposed going 
over to see if Isola would give them 
some dinner. 

“T’ve got two or three things on 
my mind, Langton,” he said. “I’m 
in no mood for the Club; I can be 
as surly as I like in the company of 
my dear uncle, Marmaduke, who is a 
surly old beggar himself. And you 
can amuse the child.” 

“How about his paying your 
father’s debts?” asked Stephen. “Is 
that to come off ?” 

“O yes. The old gentleman’s ex- 

in London in about a week. 
here’ll bea great gathering of the clan. 
I = - wus over. I want to be - 
ere are you going so sud- 
denly ?” 
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“T’ve only one reason for not telling 
you, my dear fellow, which is that if 
anybody asks you, you can say you 
don’t know.” 

“ Well, I hopeI shan’t lose you for 
long. You're my guide, philosopher, 
and friend. I shall be all at sea with- 
out you.” 

“ Faust will be better without Me- 
phistopheles,” said the Seraph. 

They went to Isola’s residence, and 
found the Wolf smoking, as usual, in 
an easy chair by the fire. All the 
patchouli and mousseline and mare- 
chale and frangipanni which his 
dainty daughter used would not 
conquer that negrohead. Like Charles 
Lamb, he thought tobacco“ the only 
manly scent.” 

“Ah,” he said, in gruff tones of hos- 
itality, “glad to see you both. 
soias dressing for dinner. The 

young minx always dresses for din- 
ner, though she’s only got me to show 
off upon. However, she'll have you 
to-day.” 

“Yes,” said the Seraph, “ we came 
here purposely to dine, and have some 
of that wonderful rum.” 

“Ha, ha! We'll brew a mighty 
bowl of punch. I bought a great 
china punch-bowl a day or two ago: 
it holds twelve gallons. That’ll be 
enough for us, I guess.” 

“Rather,” said Raphael. 

“ Have you given notice to all those 
confounded lawyers that are pester- 
ing Ralph ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Seraph. “I 
set a solicitor to work a week ago. All 
the claims will be ready in due time.” 

“You can’t guess how much there 
is, I suppose ?” 

“About twenty-five thousand, be- 
sides the mortgages.” 

“And they’re forty-five, you told 
me,” said the Wolf. “Seventy thou- 
sand, more or less. It’s not much.” 

n gad, I think it’s.a good deal,” 
remarked Raphael. ‘Where the 
deuce it has all gone puzzles me.” 

“Well, luckily I don’t think it 
much. I paid more than double into 
Coutts’s yesterday,” said the Wolf. 
“We shall be ready for the rascals, 
I think, when they meet, I shall kick 
them all round, if they charge it in 
their bills.” 

He laughed ferociously. He evi- 
dently regarded a lawyer as some- 
thing far worse than a brigand or a 
pirate. He was right, I think. 





“T have made a discovery to-day,” 
he said, in achanged tone. “1 have 
set some of my people on the track 
of a scoundrel I want to find. I think 
he’s found.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” asked his 
nephew. 

“ Pringle,” said the old man, ina 
low tone. 

“The devil! Where is the fellow ? 
What do you mean to do ¢” 

“ He’s in England. I don’t know 
as yet what I shall do. Hist! here’s 
Isola.” 

She entered. In her wealth of 
hair lay a circlet of pearls, and a loose 
pearl necklace fell with a graceful 
curve into her bosom. A low dress 
of light blue, soft and devoid of 
rustle, was set off with knots of 
amber ribbon. Her bright eyes 
brightened more when she saw her 
friends ; she put out one little hand 
to Raphael, the other to Stephen ; 
she laughed merrily, and said— 

“QO how gladI am! So you are 
come to dinner.” 

To dinner they went. Isola’s din- 
ners were now of a mixed order. She 
was a dainty, delicate little bird, and 
liked to peck at two or three particu- 
larly nice things, just as a blackbird 
pecks at the cherries and peaches, 
and liked therewith a glass or two of 
some light fragrant sparkling wine. 
But the Wolf was a ponderous por- 
tentous feeder, a drinker of mighty 
draughts and strong. Isola eating 
her sweet-bread and sipping her 
Moselle, while her father devoured 
sirloin or steak and drank great 
draughts of old ale, made up a 
curious contrast. The Seraph was 
wont to remark that at this table 
one could get any sort of dinner. 

After dinner, Isola went away to 
her drawing-room, and sang a song 
or twoin rippling merry fashion, for 
her own delectation. ‘“O pescator 
dell’ onda!” came first; and then 
some merry, quaint chanson, with a 
refrain of “ Larirette-larira;’ and 
then a romance of Madrid by Alfred 
de Musset; and then, in sudden 
change to melancholy — 

* But now they are moaning 
On ilka green loaming ; 
The Flowers of the Forest 

Are a’ wede awa.”’ 

She bad no marvellous vocal organ, 
this Isola; she had none of the 
Panther’s passion and power; but 
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she had a sweet voice, and a quick 
ear for all the innumerable nuances 
of song. From the sad pathos of 


Jane Elliot of Minto’s tearful ballad 
to the old Frenchman’s 


‘*Ca donc, mignonne, vien-t’-en, 
Et m’étend 
Ta bouchette coraline "— 


the transition for her was easy and 
natural. 

She wiled away an indolent half 
hour at the piano; then, curling her 
little form in her habitual fashion in 
a vast easy chair, she was soon 
fast asleep over a novel. 

Meanwhile, the Wolf and his 

uests drank port wine. Marmaduke 

ranscombe had ransacked the cel- 
lars of the city wine merchants for 
stuff of the right sort ; and as he 
scattered his gold lavishly, he had 
got what he wanted. A magnum of 
Chateau Margaux just sufficed to cool 
the port, and then they went to claim 
coffee of Isola. The little beaut 
was fast asleep in her chair; and, 
when she awoke, looked round upon 
her father and his friends with an 
expression of drowsy amazement that 
was very comical. 

By-and-by Marmaduke Brans- 
combe produced his mighty punch- 
bow], and would have brewed punch 
therein. _ But Raphael convinced 
him of the impossibility of doing 
justice to such a brewage; so a 
smaller vessel was brought, which, 
however, would hold quite enough 
to intoxicate three ordinary gentle- 
men. The Wolf showed himself a 
master in the art of preparing the 
fragrant fascinating beverage. Ste- 
phen recollected his clerical friend’s 
punch at the Chapter Coffee House, 
and thought he was predestined to 
headache from that especial liquid. 

“ Ay,” growled the Wolf, when 
Isola had left them “to get mops 
and brooms by themselves.” “ Ay, 
I have found that young Pringle. 
I can’t make up my mind what to do 
with him.” 

“ Better leave himalone,” said the 
Seraph. 

“I'll be hanged if I do, But he 
can’t get away—he’s watched—and 
there’s no hurry: We'll settle with 
those cursed lawyers first.” 

“ What is Pringle doing 9” 

“ He’s turned carrier. Comes twice 
a week to London with  waggon.” 
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“ Are you sure it is the man ?” 

“Quite sure,” said Marmaduke. 
‘“ He’s been traced from the time you 
thrashed him at Brighton. My people 
don't make mistakes.” 

“T suppose we mustn’t ask who 
your people are,” said Stephen. 

“ You may ask,” he said. “ They’re 
people who know their work, and do 
it. Look here.” 

He took from his pocket a small 
silver whistle. The room in which 
they sat was on the ground-floor, 
fronting the street. The Wolf opened 
the shutters, lifted the window, and 
blew a shrill call upon this whistle. 

“We shall have the new police 
here,” said the Seraph. 

Scarcely two minutes had elapsed 
when the window was opened farther 
from the outside, and a very ruffianly 
head was intruded. The Wolf made 
some brief remark in a foreign lan- 
guage. The fellow shut the window 
and went away. 

* You see I am well attended to,” 
said Marmaduke. 

“T hope you’re not engaged in 
any awful conspiracy to dethrone 
His Majesty, or rob the Bank of 
England, or blow up the Houses of 
Parliament, or set the Thames on 
fire,” said the Seraph. 

“No,” replied his uncle. “My 
work is pretty well over. The people 
whom I employ at present have seen 
some sharp service, but they have 
done almost all I want them to do. 

“T have three things to do,” he 
resumed. “ When they are done, I 
don’t much care what happens to 
me. I have to set Ralph straight ; 
that’s very simple work. I have to 
— that fellow, Pringle. And I 

ave to see Isola happily settled. 

When those things are done, I'll 

just go quietly into a corner, and 

ee rum and smoke niggerhead till 
ie.” 

“But why are you in any hurr 
to see Isola settled /” urged Raphael. 
“ She is very happy with you.” 

“No, she is not. She is a good 
little thing, and makes believe to 
be happy extremely well; but she 
would be a deal happier married to 
a man she loved. And I could make 
him rich. He might live like a 
prince, if he liked. I wish you and 
she fancied one another, Raphael.” 

“Oousins shouldn't x 4 said 
Stephen, with a laugh. “So they 
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say—but it’s a mistake. If you’vea 
good breed, it doesn’t want ing.” 

“Tt was a fortunate thing for me, 
Mr. Langton, that we met that night 
on the thicket. Though, no doubt, I 
should have learnt all about Isolafrom 
Raphael, in time. But you and I 
were bound to meet.” 

“T am very glad we did,” said 
Stephen. 

When Raphael and his friend were 
walking homewards, arm-in-arm, un- 
der a frosty crescent moon, the former 
said— 

“He wants you to marry Isola, 
Langton. Why not? She's young, 
and exquisitely beautiful, and rich. 
And—lI think she loves you. Anne 
Page is lost to you; and as for my 
sister, if she would have you, she is 
too old. But Claudia will not marry.” 

Stephen made an inquiring remark 
to Raphael, almost in a whisper. 

“ Never, by heaven!” said the 
Seraph. 

Now, whether it was to Isola or 
Claudia Stephen's question referred, 
must as yet remain a mystery. Or, 
perchance, it had reference to neither. 

“Do you think that uncle of yours 
will murder Pringle?’ asked Stephen. 

“Likely enough. He doesn’t look 
the man to stick at anything. It was 
very curious that you should pick 
him up ; but Destiny has evidently 
determined that you shall be mixed 
up with our affairs. From the day 
your amiable old grandfather brought 
you over to Kingsleat you have been 
drawn into the current. I can’t con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Well,” replied Stephen, “I've got 
some two thousand a year out of your 
family ; and if you are right in ‘sup- 
posing the old gentleman wants me 
to marry Isola, there’s a prodigious 
fortune to be had without trouble.” 

“Which you won't take, I sup- 
pose.” : 

“You can easily guess a few of the 
considerations which would cause any 
man to hesitate.” 


“Why,” said the Seraph, with a 
laugh, “ you don’t know where the 


old boy got his money. I suspect Ae 

didn’t hesitate. However, I don’t 

think my respected father will hesi- 

tate either, when it comes to paying 

his debts and making him 

combe of Branscombe again,” 
“That's not all,” said & 

* Have you ever been in love ft 
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“ Have I! I don’t think I was ever 
out of it. I’ve had no end of grand 
agers And I’m in love now with 

by Morfill—as Isola calls her ;— 
by-the-way, if you make Isola Mrs. 
Langton, you must cure her of 
slang.” 

They had strayed from their home- 

ward path, and had unconsciously 
- reached Waterloo Bridge. Any bridge 
over the Thames is a pleasant place 
to lounge on a moonlight night—when 
the misty radiance falls upon the 
silent city and shadowy stream. Un- 
seeaes the parapets of Waterloo are 
ridiculously high. If I remember 
rightly, a Boeotian baronet wanted 
those of beautiful Westminster Bridge 
heightened, for the purpose of render- 
ing suicide difficult! That’s legis- 
lating for the minority with a ven- 
geance. 

The Seraph and his friend had 
mounted on one of the stone seats or 
steps, and were looking over the para- 
pet upon the royal river, smoking 
thoughtfully. 

“ There must be a difference, Brans- 
combe,” said Stephen at length, “ be- 
tween your love and mine. I loved 
Anne Page, you know. [I love her 
still. I thought I wanted to have 
revenge on Humphrey ; but now m 
feeling towards her is such that t 
would implore you not to tempt her 
—if I thought my eloquence would 
move you. But I have never felt 
what I imagine to be love for any- 
body else. I had an ambition—which 
I don’t mind confidentially confessin 
to you—to teach your sister that 
am not a mere boy, to pet and play 
with ; and as to little Isola—why, 
she fascinates and delights me as if 
she were a fairy—I can hardly think 
of her as a woman.” 

“She isn’t; she’s a Branscombe. 
There'd be some truth in applying 
Walpole’s or some fellow’s saying to 
us. The human race should be di- 
vided into Men, Women, and Brans- 
combes. But how did your laudable 
ambition get on with the Panther ? 
Did she scratch ?” 

“T don’t think I should tell you.” 

“ All right,” said the Seraph. “ But, 
look here. My worshipful uncle, for 
reasons which he does not assign, is 

ing to settle the business with my 

s creditors down at Idlechester. 
It will be convenient, in some re- 
spects. The estates are all thereabout, 
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and a good many of the mortgagees 
are local people ; and Drax, who is 
our agent, wouldn’t like to be long in 
town. We're going to have a grand 
affair, I assure you ; the whole of the 
Half Moon Hotel has been engaged 
for our especial use. So there'll be 
plenty of room for you, and you must 
come down and look on. It will be 
as good as a play.” 

“T shall be in the way,” urged 
Stephen. 

“Not a bit of it. My dear fellow, 
I should be as dull as a catalogue 
without you. Besides, ’'m goin 
abroad directly afterwards, an 
mayn’t see you again for an age. We 
shall all be there ; my father, my two 
uncles, Claudia, Winifred, Isola. And 
all the townspeople, from the Bisho 
downwards, will go down on their 
knees to us, now that we have come 
into our fortune ; and our creditors 
will be plaguy polite, though they’ve 
been hunting us with sheriffs’ officers 
for years. It will be great fun, Lang- 


on. 

“Well,” said Stephen, “I suppose 
I may as well go down with you. Of 
course, it will amuse me very much ; 
but a stranger seems always in the 
way when a family party is assembled 
on business.” 

“You're not a stranger. You be- 
long to us. You have come amon 
us, and can’t extricate yourself. An 
ae safe to marry a Branscombe. 

y Jove, it will be Winifred, I dare 
say, as you don’t relish either of the 
others.’ 


a Langton laughed, and sug- 
turn 


geste ing homeward. The cloc 
of St. Paul’s struck two, and a hun- 
dred other clocks gave similar evi- 
dence of the flight of time. Dr. 
Young ought to have been there to 
moralize, in a long night-shirt, as I 
remember seeing him depicted in my 
boyhood in the frontispiece to his 
“Night Thoughts’—a book which, 
thank heaven, I have never seen 
since. And, a few seconds after the 
chronometric clangour had subsided, a 
sudden rocket flashed upwards from 
somewhere near the great Cathedral's 
sombre dome, leaving a momentary 
trail of light, and descending in a 
shower of blue and crimson and 
golden globes. It was not a meteor: 
they heard the hissing sound of its 
ascent. 
“That's queer,” said the Seraph. 
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“ Fireworks in London ! 

police must be asleep.” 
They strolled westward, and parted 

at Stephen’s door, Raphael remark- 


Peel’s new 


ing, 

% Then, you'll come. We’ll go down 

together. My father and uncle can 
e care’ of the girls.” 

Stephen Langton gave an hour to 
reflexion when he was alone. He 
liked to reflect luxuriously, by his 
dressing-room fire, in loose costume, 
with a cigar. He was right, I think. 
When you throw off the attire which 
society demands of you, you isolate 

ourself, render yourself independent, 

come quite a different being. 
we may judge by analogy from the 
freedom a man feels when he gets rid 
of coats and waistcoats and other gear, 
what a wondrous liberty the spirit 
or soul or whatever you like to call 
it—the Hgo—will experience when 
it throws off the body with which it 
was clothed without being asked 
whether it liked the pattern, and 
which is so often a confounded mis- 
fit! Besides, when one has to wear 
that corporeal clothing till it gets 
shabby, and ragged, and past all 
patching from the sartorial empirics 
who write M.D. and M.R.C.S. after 
their names, how great will be the 
luxury of undressing ! 

“T certainly am drawn in among 
these Branscombes very queerly,” re- 
flected Stephen. “First, Mr. Page 
takes a fancy to me, then Claudia ; 
then that perfectly unintelligible 
Seraph determines that we shall be 
cronies; then I get intimate with 
Isola, who certainly is a nice child ; 
then I pick up her father at an out- 
of-the-way inn, where I never intend 
to go. I'll be hanged if it isn’t odd. 
I wonder if they have any more miss- 
ing relations for me to discover. I 
shall be sure to drop upon them, if 
there are. I'll ask Raphael to-mor- 


row. 

“ And what the deuce am I to do? 
I’ve promised to go down to Idle- 
chester, and I don’t at all know how 
the Panther will look at me when we 
meet. And then, there’s Isola—I'’m 
almost tempted to make love to that 
little party. Would Claudia be as 


ous? Would there be a row 
mustn’t do anything that would rile 
Raphael, or he'll be wanting to fight 
a ee I omy | don’t particularly 
care t being shot. 
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Gad, I'll go to bed.” 

He carried out that wise resolve 
and did not ring for his brandy and 
soda till noon. 

As to the Seraph, he also reflected. 
He was rather dissatisfied with him- 
self. This little Anne Morfill had, 
somehow, got a hold upon him. He 
had subjugated Aer, without much 
difficulty ; but now she had caught 
hold of him. This was absurd, un- 
ae contrary to the law of 

is life. Although he looked forward 
with much expectation of amuse- 
ment to the Idlechester gathering, he 
really did not like the notion of sus- 


f pending his flirtation with her—a 


flirtation rendered facile by her inti- 
macy with Claudia. But, bah! this 
was very absurd. He couldn’t take 
her with him, clearly. “Twould be 
hardly the thing to ask Morfill for 
the loan of his wife for a week or two. 
Still, mightn’t Morfill be invited to 
the gathering, by reason of his as- 
sumed legal knowledge, and asked to 
bring his wife, who was, after all 
half a Branscombe ? Ra hael, amused 
at his own weakness, determined to 
mention this to his uncle Marmaduke. 

So he dropt in upon that gentle- 
man at about eleven. Isola was not 
yet down ; she was dressing, accord- 
ing to her maid’s report. The old 
Wolf, whose early habits adhered to 
him even in London, had gone out, 
and had not returned. The Seraph 
sat down, and waited. 

“What were you doing on Water- 
loo Bridge last night?” asked the 
Wolf, when he entered, with a grim, 
noiseless laugh, which seemed to be 
transacted low in his chest. 

“How did you know we were there, 
may I ask ?” 

“O,I get plenty of news brought 
me. Did you notice anything un- 
usual ?” 

“Well,” replied the Seraph, “as 
you know we were there, I suppose 
you know what we saw. Was it you 
who were letting off fireworks ?” 

“Only a signal. It was odd you 
should bs there to see it. However, 
it doesn't matter. What news brings 
you here so early |” 

“No news. Only I have been 
thinking Morfill and his wife may as 
well meet us at Idlechester ; ao I 
came to suggest it.” 

Now, the old Wolf, whose half- 
sister, Algernon Page's wife, had been 
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born after he ran away to sea, had 
not been much interested by what 
he heard of this niece of his; ex- 
cept one point, gathered from Isola’s 
laughing gossip, that Raphael was 
“spoons” upon her. This amused 
him. He gave the Seraph a knowing 
look, and said— 

“All right, my boy; you don’t 
want your flirtation interrupted, I see. 
Pll ask them.” 

Humphrey Morfill promised to 
come, of course. He foresaw possible 
business from the connexion. He 
liked the idea of re-appearing in Idle- 
chester with the Branscombes in the 
flush of their unexpected and most 
marvellous prosperity. He thought 
only of himself: all the rest of the 
world was subservient to him, the 
hardworking law student, soon to be 
a rising barrister, with Parliament 
and the Attorney-Generalship not far 
ahead, and the Woolsack in the di- 
vine distance. His was the right 
temperament for a successful lawyer. 
“ A hard heart and a strong stomach,” 
said Talleyrand, or somebody, will 
carry you happily through the world. 
The Irishman says, “A light heart 
and a thin pair of breeches.” Some 
of those sayings attributed to Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord are 
as full of concentrated pabulum as 
Périgord pies—and about as whole- 
some. 
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Raphael, when he reflected on Mar- 
maduke’s acquaintance with his stroll 
on the bridge, and on his claim to the 
midnight pyrotechny, thought to 


. himself that a deucedly queer melo- 


dramatic uncle had turned up. “And 
now,” he said to himself, “he’s going 
to take us all down to Idlechester 
and bring us into the same inn, and 
invite our friends and enemies to 
meet us. What if he means to do 
some deed of horror! A massacre of 
the innocents—an utter destruction 
of all thecreditors and their attendant 
lawyers—would have a fine effect. 
Just the way the Sultan pitched into 
the Janissaries the other day. I’m 
sure [ don’t mind, if it takes the-old 
Wolf’s fancy. It would make the 
papers readable for at least a week ; 
and, by Heaven, that would be an 
enormous blessing. There’s nothing 
in them now, except the howlings 
of a lot of unmitigated idiots who 
want Reform.” 

Thus reflected the unenlightened 
Seraph, who thought politics the 
depth of babyish silliness. But 
shortly the papers contained a short 
announcement which surprised a good 
many people, and interested even 
him, videlicet :— 

“Ralph Branscombe, Esquire, of 
Branscombe, has arrived at the Cla- 
rendon Hotel, from the Continent.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE GATHERING OF THE CLAR. 


IDLECHESTER was not, normally, a 
dull city. A city with a Bishop of 
latitudinarian tendencies, matched 
against a Dean who, besides being the 
very lowest of Low Churchmen, was 
a relation of the First Minister, and 
had marrieda lady divorced by orfrom 
somebody else, could scarcely be very 
dull : not to mention the fact that the 
Archdeacon of Riversdale, who was a 
near relation of that mighty potentate 
the Duke of Axminster, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, was the highest 
of High Churchmen. Socio-theolo- 
gic disputes were not unusual in 
this sacerdotal vicinage : Bishop By- 
thesea, an episcopal Gallio, who cared 

recious little for High and ow or 

yw and Slow if only he was left in 
peace, often desired translation to 


‘lounge, indeed. 


some see in which there was a slighter 
infusion of hot water. 

Apart, however, from polemic 
amusements, Idlechester assuredly 
was not a dull city. Its society was 
pleasant. County and _ecclesiastic 
society blended amicably: your 
county people can’t condescend to an 
ordinary town, but a cathedral town 
is avery different thing. People who 
wouldn't have been seen in the Rope 
Walk of Riversdale gossipped with 
one another in the booksellers’ and 
drapers’ shops of Idlechester High- 
street. It was quite a fashionable 
ou might see thé 


Duchess of Axminster, a very pretty 
girl in those days, of whom the 
severest criticism I ever heard was 
that she hadn’t pride enough to match 
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the Duke, walking ions not too 
qngwems with Bythesea 
or y Hinton Powys. d all 
manner of pleasant ladylike dissipa- 
tions came off at Idlechester. Croquet 
and the Social Science Association 
had not been invented; Jaques of 
Hatton Garden, Brougham and Vaux 
(hall), had not entered on their lofty 
career as purveyors of feminine 
amusement. But there were plenty 
of fixtures at Idlechester, notwith- 
standing. It was a city in which 
pretty girls got married with alarming 
rapidity. It was a city whose picnics, 
balls, archery meetings, and other 
pleasant arrangements for flirtation, 
were a caution. 

But Idlechester, never dull, grew 
wonderfully excited in expectation 
of the coming of the Branscombes. 
Marmaduke Branscombe, whom his 
daughter Isola rightly described as 
“a wary old card,” took all possible 
precautions to prevent the general 
public from knowing anything about 
the family assembly. But he had to 
engage the Half Moon Hotel; and 
what old Winslow knew was hardly 
likely to be a secret from his daughter, 
and I fear Jack Winslow gossipped a 
little. Queer rumours got into circu- 
lation. Something was to happen at 
a certain time in June: but what, 
nobody seemed able to conjecture. 
All Idlechester, however, looked for- 
ward to the date announced, and one 
or two people thought it worth while 
to make at. 

For example, Mrs. Bythesea thought 
it worth while to ask her friend, Miss 
Branscombe, with whom she had not 
corresponded for an age, what the 
rumour meant. And she got an 
answer of this sort— 


“ Clarges-street, Piccadilly. 
“Dear C1s,—Yes, I’m comin 
down. So is papa. So are severa 
others of our bad lot. I shall call and 
request ye episcopal blessing. 
“Your untamed CLAup1A.” 


Which note the Bishop’s wife, being 
not precisely the same individual who 
once romped ina Kingsleat bedroom, 
thought rather impertinent. How- 
ever, she deemed it advisable not to 

uarrel with a lady of fashion like 

iss Branscombe, mene as it 
appeared that her father was likely to 
resume his ancient position. And in 
this the Bishop en agreed with 
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her, being a thorough man of the 
world, and far readier to believe in 
the Premier than in St. Paul. 

So Claudia received a marvellously 
affectionate epistle from her old ac- 
quaintance, and laughed over it with 
provoking perspicacity. 

And Devil Branscombe himself, 
when it was noised abroad that he 
was indeed in London, and was 
— down to Idlechester, got a 
note of inquiry from his true liegeman, 
his loyal follower, Stephen Langton 
the tanner. The old boy was not dead 
yet. Writing letters had never been 
a favourite business with him, but he 
was resolved to know what this re- 
port meant. So he indited a laborious 
epistle to Ralph Branscombe, at the 
Clarendon Hotel, where the /dleches- 
ter Guardian, copying the London 
papers, had informed him the Squire 
was staying: and the old gentleman 
handed it over with a heap of others 
to his son, and said, 

“Write to old Langton, Raphael. 
He’s been a true friend.” 

So the Seraph, whom it rather 
amused to write letters, sat down to 
delight the old tanner with the fol- 
lowing:— 

“Dear Mr. Lancton,—What you 
have heard is quite true. My father 
is coming down to Idlechester on the 
seventh, to settle a few debts that 
have been outstanding rather too 
long, and Claudia and I shall be 
with him. My intimate friend, 
Mr. Stephen Langton, your grandson 
and namesake, has promised to come 
down with me, although he can 
scarcely get away from London 
society, e shall stay at the Half 
Moon Hotel, where we shall hope 
frequently to see you. Convey our 
regards to your amiable family— 
ae to Miss Harriet Langton, 
whom I have often heard my friend 
Stephen mention in terms of the 
warmest affection. Yours, &e., 

“RAPHAEL BRANSCOMBE,” 


“There,” said the Seraph to him- 
self, after rapidly writing this epistle, 
“T fancy Langton’s relations will be 
astonished, rather. I wonder what 
that old catamaran of a maiden aunt 
of a will say to my piece of 


The Seraph did not know much of 
the nature of maiden aunts. He had 
never encountered the animal, Old 
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Langton received the letter in the 
morning, and brought it into the 
breakfast room, and read it aloud for 
the edification of his assembled pro- 
geny. When he had finished he said 

“The Squire don’t forget old 
friends, yousee. And how well Steve 
seems to be getting on!” 

And Aunt Harriet exclaimed-- 

“The dear boy! I was sure he had 
never forgotten me. How glad I shall 
be to see him again. He was always 
a good boy.” 

hereat one or two of his cousins, 
there present, grinned to excess, 
mindful of Aunt Harriet’s past objur- 
ations. The said cousins, sons of 
ncle Charles and Uncle Tom, natur- 
ally envied Stephen : sheer luck had 
made him a gentleman: they were 
destined to work at a rather unplea- 
sant trade to the end of their days. 
And, when they got together, these 
young louts of Langtons, they talked 
over some possible way of revenging 
themselves upon him for his un- 
merited good-fortune. They had no 
rapidity of imagination, and could 
not readily hit on a scheme of ven- 
geance. But there was a consensus 
of opinion that something ought to 
be done to make him ridiculous. Ifa 
man unexpectedly rises in the world, 
his own relations are naturally ag- 
grieved. They cannot see anything 
in him which justifies his elevation 
above them. Of course, the less 
refined the original breed, the more 
certain is this feeling to arise. It 
was very strong in the breasts of the 
three or four male cousins whom 
Stephen Langton had at Idlechester. 
They would have liked to duck him 
in a peculiarly unsavoury tanpit. 
Their ultimate decision was, to await 
an opportunity to do something. 

Far different were the feelings of 
old Stephen Langton, the tanner. He 
was not a good old man, this—as we 
already know. But he was loyal to 
the Squire. And the idea that the 
Squire should have his own again 
filled him with as much delight as the 
most loyal of cavaliers experienced 
when Charles II. came from over the 
water. And, when ed found ae 

uire’s son writing of Avs grandson 
ms his intimate friend, it rejoiced his 
heart, His delight took a form which 
would have given no cial satis- 
faction to Stephen—but still less to 
Stephen’s uae and cousins. 
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“By Jingo,” said the old tanner. 
“ he’s my eldest son’s eldest son—and 
e—and he’s the only 
fellow in the lot with any spunk in 
him. Ii leave him the business.” 

And he went off to the great Mr. 
Drax, and insisted on his drawing a 
will to this effect, and keeping it a 
secret. The lawyer vainly reminded 
his client that Stephen was already a 
man of property, and would not carry 
on the business if he had it. 

“Never you mind,” said the old 
man. “ He’smy heir. You draw up 
the will so that he shall have every 
penny and every stick that ane to 
me when I die. If little Polly had 
lived, ’twould have been different. 
But Steve shall have it all, now— 
and don’t you tell a creature, Mr. 
Drax.” 

As to Aunt Harriet, whom, with- 
out offending many of my readers, I 
may now venture to an an elderly 
lady, she was delighted with Stephen's 
kind mention of her, as averred in 
Raphael Branscombe’s letter. She 
went about boasting of it. She per- 
suaded herself that she had been very 
kind to him. It is to be regretted that, 
in time, we forget our own misdeeds. 
The Past fades; the Present glares 
upon us with all its sunlight. Aunt 

meee — an - see that - 
nephew had really been a great peto 
hers, and that he ought Areca to 
be enthusiastic in his gratitude. So 
she looked forward to his arrival in 
this enthusiastically grateful state. 

By-and-by the great day came. The 
Event was ripe. Post-chaises, in the 
eatly morning, brought to the Half 
Moon Hotel the august travellers, who 
had travelled through the night. A 
vague tremor of excitement passed 
through the city of Idlechester. Post- 
chaises brought the travellers from 
town. at and his wife in 
one ; the old Wolf and his daughter 
in another ; Devil Branscombe and 
the Panther in the third. The Seraph 
and Stephen were, however, of a 
different taste. They preferred His 
Majesty’s mail; they liked the 
changeable company, the possible ad- 
venture, the gay open-air travel. But 
adventure, though possible, is not 
always obtainable ; and I think it will 
be admitted that our two friends had 
recently had their share. 

The Half Moon had a room 
in its very centre, with a corridor run- 
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ning round it, in which balls and con- 
certs were wont to be given. Mar- 
maduke Branscombe had this turned 
into a kind of public room, whither 
Pao come all who sought audience 
of his brother and Mr. Drax. With 
that ferocious fancy for food which 
pertained to him, he made even such 
people as bill-discounters and mort- 
gagees eat and drink, so that this room 
was a perpetual refectory. Of course, 
any real business was carried on with 
greater privacy ; but, for the nine or 
ten days in which settlement was 
being made, this great room was from 
morning to night thronged with 
visitors, and the old Wolf thoroughly 
enjoyed the humour of the scene. 
As for the ladies, they had a gay time 
of it, driving about the neighbour- 
hood, and seeing all that was to be 
seen. One delicious moonlight even- 
ing they went together to those old 
enchanted gardens—no longer kept in 
the Elysian beauty in which Algernon 
— had loved to keep them—but 
still full of marvellous bloom, and 
breathing a magical fragrance. The 
Seraph was with them, and Stephen. 
Mr. Morfill was having an interesting 

after-dinner conversation with 


legal 

r. Drax, whom, as a giver of briefs, 
he desired to impress favourably. For 
Stephen those gardens were haunted ; 
there he had wandered hand in hand 
with his sweet Anne Page, in their 


tic childhood; there Claudia 
ranscombe had pressed upon his lips 
a kiss. Mrs. Morfill did not expe- 
rience any feelings of remorse or even 
regret as she tripped along the fami- 
liar paths. One feeling only could 
occupy her at a time, and she was 
filled to the brim by that wild and 
wicked passion which Raphael had 
awakened in her heart. Not so with 
Claudia. That first evening amid 
those emerald lawns and delicious 
flower-plots and long lustrous avenues 
and sleeping lakelets was all agony to 
her. Her heart throbbed with pas- 
sionate fierceness. Well she remem- 
bered the days long ago, when she 
had humbled herself to gain Stephen’s 
love. Now he had eens 
rejected her. Yet she was obliged to 
walk with decorous placidity with 
him, and the rest of their friends. 
Well for Stephen Langton, perhaps, 
that she did not, like many a Spanish 
maiden, carrya keen stiletto sheathed 
in her corset. As for Isola and the 
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Seraph, the situation to them was 
picturesque comedy. 

“You have been here before,” said 
Raphael to Stephen, as they stood 
beneath the pendent acacias, still the 
favourite resort of the ruby-eyed ring- 
doves. 

“ Ages ago,” he replied. 

“ Ay, but since we came down ?” 

“QO yes. Icame here to smoke a 
cigar and revive old memories acouple 
of nights ago.” 

= Ouite romantic,” laughed Isola ; 
and she sang-- 

“ Blossom of hawthorn whitens in May: 
Never an end to true love’s sway. 
Blossom of hawthorn fades in June: 

I shall be tired of my true love soon. 
Blossom of hawthorn’s gone in July: 
Darling—I must be off —Good-bye!” 

Merrily rang through the garden 
alleys Isola’s exquisite girlish voice. 
Not so silvery the plash of the foun- 
tains, or so musical the coo of the 
doves. Stephen said— 

“T hope I am not quite so bad as 
that. When I love once, I love 
always.” 

“ A mistake,” said the Panther. “If 
you hate once, hate always ; that’s 
wise. [ut don’t try to believe love 
permanent, or you'll be alone in the 
world, Mr. Langton : nobody else does 
it. You'll be isolated.” 

“Tsolate him with Isola,’ said the 
Seraph, laughingly, “and he won’t 
mind. But don’t be bitter, Claudia, 
or people will say you’re an old maid.” 

“As Iam. Don’t you think the 
role suits me? I wish you’d marry, 
Raphael, and give me some babies to 
nurse. Marry Isola.” 

“Talking of marriage,” said the 
Seraph, ‘‘ I have been recommending 
Winifred to Langton, but he doesn’t 
seem inclined to take good advice. He 
says she’s too religious. I feel certain 
that he is destined to marry a Brans- 
combe.” 

“Why?” asked Isola. 

“ Because he has become so queerly 
associated with us. From first to last 
we have borrowed him from the 

ople over the way. You did not 
om, perhaps, Isola, that he was 
born just across the street. Have you 
called on your worthy relations yet, 
eg i h. Ih d 

* No, faith. ave seen my grand- 
father at the Half Moon, you know.” 

“Trreverent boy, not to pay your 
respects to that charming ol —_ of 

1 
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yours. That’s a pattern of maiden 
aunts, if you like, Claudia. You 
should study her, if you want per- 
fection in the part.” 

“Let us all go there in force to- 
morrow morning,” said the Panther, 
“and see the tanyard. I never saw 
atanyard. It must be very amusing. 
What do you say, Mr. Langton ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Stephen. 
“Thereissomething picturesque about 
atanyard, and likethesmell. As to 
the aunt—the less said of her the 
better, I think.” 

Hence was it that this moonlight 
stroll in Mr. Page’s gardens was 
followed by a morning visit to Mr. 
Langton’stanyard. Winifred accom- 
panied her three cousins ; the Seraph 
and Stephen were their cavaliers. It 
‘was very amusing to see Winifred and 
Isola together. ‘The Panther to some 
extent understood her new-found 
cousin, but the Saint was utterly per- 
plexed by the charming little vagrant’s 
oddity and slang. Winifred was by 
this time more thoroughly than ever 
the deaconess-nun ; Father Remigius 
confessed her still, but she had re- 
linquished the faint half-unconscious 
hope she had entertained of making 
him renounce his vow of celibacy ; she 
had settled down contentedly to that 
semi-sacerdotal old-maidism which is 
so common among English ladies. 
Yet Winifred Branscombe was not 
thirty, by a year or two, and was still 
very beautiful. 

They were a 
old house of the Langtons. The gray 
old tanner received them with delight, 
and Aunt Harriet shone upon them 
so smilingly that they all declared her 
charming. They were shown that 
famous best bedroom in which the 
head of the Branscombes lay perdu 
awaiting his daughter’s visit, and 
baffling the bailiffs. They were shown 
the very tanpit in which the unlucky 
attorney had passed the night. Ste- 
phen, acting as cicerone, doubted 
whether he was awake or asleep, and 
fancied that all that had occurred 
since his boyhood was a dream. 

The gathering of the Branscombes 
at Idlechester was remembered in 
that city for manyaday. Marmaduke, 
resolute to do nothing by halves,set 
Mr. Drax to reorganize the estates 
and to rebuild the old manor-house, 
which had ‘been uninhabitable for at 
least a quarter of acentury. Every- 


gay company in that 
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body was paid in full, principal and 
interest ; and everybody in gold. 
The old Wolf had laid in an enormous 
stock of sovereigns ; he would have 
nothing to do with notes or cheques. 
The Idlechester bank did agoodstroke 
of business at this period. 

Of course the restoration of the 
Branscombes excited the county and 
city magnates. The Duke of Ax- 
minster drove over to visit the head 
of the house : minor potentates of all 
sorts did him honour. The Duke 
asked him to come to Beau Sejour 
while the Manor House was re- 
building ; the Bishop and Mrs. By- 
thesea wanted him to bring the 
Panther and stay at the Palace ; half 
a dozen equally hospitable offers were 
pressed upon the man who a week or 
two before dared not havewalked down 
High-street. The Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Idlechester presented him an 
address : the Mayor and Corporation 
of Kingsleat followed suit. 

Meanwhile the time was fruitful 
of events. One afternoon, Nathaniel 
Narrowsmith, bill discounter, of 
Kingsleat, had received payment of 
the small amount due to him—two 
thousand five hundred pounds, all in 
gold. He had come in too late for 
the Idlechester bank. 

“T’d just as soon have your cheque, 
Mr. Branscombe,” he said. 

“We don’t give cheques,” growled 
the Wolf. “Sorry you don’t like 
gold.” 

“Tt’s so much trouble to take 
home.” 

“Leave it till to-morrow,” sug- 
gested Ralph Branscombe. “You 
can pay it into the bank the first 
thing. We'll give you entertainment 
if you like to stay, though you have 
charged sixty per cent.” 

But the old rascal didn’t like keep- 
ing his money at aninn ; and wanted 
to get home, because the idea of his 
servants wasting food and drink in 
his absence, made him utterly miser- 
able ; so, groaning over the expense 
he hired a post-chaise, and transferre 
thereto himself and his five canvass 
bags of five hundred pounds each. 

Poor Nat Narrowsmith! Half 
way to Kingsleat the post-chaise was 
stopped by a couple of men on horse- 
back, and he and the postilion were 
gagged and tied to a couple of tree 
and the bags disap It cause 
an immense sensation. Ralph Brans- 
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combe liberally offered a reward of a 
hundred pounds for the conviction of 
the thieves. But nothing was ever 
heard of them; and the unhappy 
bill discounter lost his money, and 
was never the same man afterwards. 

Another event of about the same 
date was an assault made upon our 
friend Stephen by three of his dis- 
affected cousins. They had noted 
his habit of taking a solitary stroll 
late at night in the gardens he had 
loved in his boyhood. Their idea 
was to revenge themselves upon him 
for his good-fortune by giving him 
a ducking in one of the ponds 
which ornamented those gardens. 
Now it chanced, on the evening 
fixed by these cowardly louts for 
their idiotic enterprise, that the Se- 
raph had accompanied his friend. 
But they resolved to carry out their 
scheme ; Raphael was not apparently 
the sort of person to show fight; 
Stephen they believed to be a milk- 
sop; and they were three burly 
thickset fellows of the true Langton 
stamp. Sothey made a sudden rush 
at the two friends in a solitary part 
of the gardens, and separated Stephen 
from his companion, and hauled him 
towards a piece of water. They found 
they had made a slight mistake. 
Stephen was stronger and more de- 
termined than they fancied. But, 
Raphael, when he saw their game, 
sprang after them—struck one fellow 
a blinding blow across the eyes with 
a small cane which he carried—seized 
a second by the wrist, giving it so 
sharp a twist that he yelled with 
pain—and exclaimed to Stephen— 

“‘T leave the other to you.” 

The words were scarcely uttered 
when that other splashed into the 
water in which he had designed a 
ducking for his cousin. It may be 
oe that the trio sneaked away 
in lamentable plight. 


“What fools !” ejaculated the Se- 
raph. 

And the next morning there was 
much mirth in connexion with the 
adventure which, somehow or other, 


became generally known. It made 

the old tanner more resolute to ad- 
here to that astonishing will of his. 

However, this gathering of the 

mbe clan came to an end at 

last, after various incidents of fun, 


flirtation, assault, and highway rob- 
bery. . The last day cabal ef there 
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were assembled at supper the whole 
family, with Morfill, and old lanes 
and his grandson—no others. They 
sat together in the cosiest room of the 
Half Moon—a room such as old- 
fashioned inns contain, but which are 
not to be found elsewhere. There 
was Devil Branscombe, lazily lying 
back in a huge easy chair ; again the 
recognised chief of this wild race ; 
again furnished with the sinews of 
war for as fast alife as he might 
choose to live. But too old for this— 
too old—Ralph Branscombe began 
clearly to see that the time had arrived 
for him to settle down quietly, to con- 
sider his wild oats sown, tolive like 
a highly respectable Lord of the 
Manor of Kingsleat. And he accepted 
the rather melancholy fact. He had 
tasted the marrow of life. It would 
be hard to mention any gentlemanly 
wickedness in which Devil Brans- 
combe had not participated to the 
utmost. His only hope was that his 
son Raphael would do him credit, 
and it was a subject on which he 
had not much fear. 

Yet the inexperienced spectator, 
who had ‘seen the Seraph this evening, 
would scarce have shared his father’s 
confidence. His boyish beauty—the 
beauty that had ensnared Aimilia 
and Fiordilisa—adhered to him. He 
looked a creature to be petted and 
played with. You ual not for a 
moment have deemed the Seraph 
dangerous—have imagined him to 
utterly devoid both of conscience and 
of fear. I don’t think he cared much 
for the changed position of his family. 
He had always lived a pleasant reck- 
less life, and always meant to do so, 
whatever might happen; and so, 
though the eventful current of affairs 
interested him, he certainly cared 
less about the change in his circum- 
stances than any other member of the 


family. 

I can scarcely say what Claudia 
Branscombe felt. Her recent adven- 
ture with ee Langton had com- 
pletely disturbed her ordinary course 
of thought and feeling. She would 
have liked to revenge herself on that 
young gentleman, but saw no way to 
such an issue. She, of course, enjoyed 
the idea of plenty of money, and ac- 
cordingly plenty of fun; but there was 
no definite hope in her beats, and it 
was a very vague species of happiness 
to which she looked went pr 

1 
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haps she thought, now and then, of 
the boy-baronet. 

The Rev. Walter Branscombe was 
there, cordially rejoicing in the im- 
proved prospects of the family,though 
to him personally they mattered little. 
He had received his long lost brother 
Marmaduke, with true Christian 
kindness, asking no inconvenient 
questions. His faith in the Brans- 
combes took precedence of all other 
faith. As to Winifred, she was 
rather puzzled. She had some idea 
that the right thing for her unex- 
pected uncle to do was to build a 
cathedral, or an abbey, or something. 
Any nice feminine endowment, of 
which she could have becn Lady 
Abbess, would have been the very 
thing. St. Winifred was patron saint 
of the Branscombes, everybody knew. 
Why shouldn’t she be a second St. 
Winifred? Ah petite, areyounotaware 
that this is the wicked nineteenth 
century—in which hypocrisy is per- 
mitted, but not sanctity—in which 
you can only play at being a saint ? 

As to Isola, who chanced to be sit- 
ting between Winifred and Mrs. Mor- 
fill, I don’t think she wanted to bea 
saint. I know what she did want. I 


know she longed, pined, panted for it. 
I know too that she thought herself 


wholly unworthy of it. Poor Isola! 
so gay, so bewitching, so exquisitely 
formed to conquer the world—yet so 
humble. She would have given herself 
to be the slave of the man she loved. 

As to our heroine, she was in a 
dream all this time,andit was a dream 
of Raphael. To be in his presence 
sufficed for Anne Morfill. Her keen- 
sighted husband must, I think, have 
perceived this, had he not possessed 
that fatal fatuity of the quick but 
shallow intellect which estimates 
itself far higher than any other entity. 
Humphrey Morfill was, I believe, 
quite as able a man as Lord West- 
bury, and he looked down upon Ste- 
phen Langton and Raphael Brans- 
combe, just as Lord Westbury would 
probably have looked down upon, 
say, Count d’Orsay and Lord Byron, 
if he had known them. He had an 
impracticable incapacity for under- 
standing faculties different from his 


own. . 

The old Wolf felt, I believe, very 
much like the creator of a mighty 
drama. To have restored his brother 
and recovered his daughter, surely 
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these were mighty deeds. All was 
his doing. He was both dramatist 
and protagonist. And he had an un- 
selfish delight in what he had accom- 
plished, and, beyond that, thorough 
gratitude to Stephen Langton, from 
whom he had received aid so valu- 
able ; and one especial longing he 
had, to which he gave no utterance 
—that Stephen would marry Isola. 

As to the two Langtons, grand- 
father and grandson, who completed 
the party on that last evening at the 
Half Moon, their feelings were natu- 
rally peculiar. The old tanner was 
rather mystified. He was delighted 
at the Squire’s restoration, and 
puzzled at the sort of share which his 
grandson seemed to have in it. As to 
Stephen the younger, to him it seemed 
a vision. I suspect he felt very much 
as De Quincy was wont to feel when, 
in magnificent panorama, there swept 
before him in his opium-dreams some 
tale of Troy divine, some tragic story 
of Thebes or Argos. Stephen Lang- 
ton’s principal perplexity was, what 
would happen when he awoke. 

The last hours of this last night 
waned rapidly. Several were going 
away at an early hour—the Rector 
and his daughter home to Kingsleat, 
Ralph Branscombe and Claudia and 
Mr. and Mrs. Morfill to London. 

“Raphael,” said the Wolf to the 
Seraph, “will you take charge of 
Isola to town to-morrow ?” 

“With pleasure. But are you not 
coming ¢” 

“No; I have other business of 
considerable importance. You won't 
see me for a week, perhaps.” 

“Well, Isola won’t be afraid to 
trust herself with me, I know. Will 
you, cugina mia ?” 

She gave a merry trustful smile as 
answer. 

“ By-the-way,” said the Seraph, 
“Stephenand I meant going together. 
Thopeyou’re not afraid of hum, Isola.” 

Isola blushed. 

For some ridiculous reason, ‘Devil 
Branscombe and Morfill had decided 
to start at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. Notso Raphael. When the pro- 
position was made to him, he replied, 

“No, thank you. I never waste 
the hours of night, except for some 

ood reason. Sleep comfortably 
in your bed a third of your day, and 
= may do pretty much what you 
ike the other two-thirds.” 





—————— -—— 
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So, when the sun was just rising 
the Seraph and -his friend had the 
pleasure of seeing off a couple of post- 
chaises, containing four members of 
the party. To their surprise, when 
these had started, there came up 
to the gateway a dog-cart, with an 
unknown personage sitting in it, and 
Marmaduke Branscombe, oak chest 
in hand as usual, got into it and took 
the reins. 

“Good-bye, my boys,” he said, 
cheerily. ‘Take care of Isola.” 

So Raphael and Stephen returned 
to their sitting-room, where wisely a 
fire had been kept up, by which Isola 
at this time was sitting, half asleep. 
And the Seraph sent that young lady 
to bed, authoritatively, and, having 
done so, he said 

“ Look here, Langton, we'll go by 
the mail. It’s a deuced deal plea- 
santer than posting.” 

“Most certainly. By-the - way, 
where is the Wolf gone? and who is 
his friend ?” 

“T suppose his friend is one of 
those agreeable banditti who let off 
sky-rockets when you and I are 
lounging on Waterloo Bridge. Where 
the old pirate is gone I don’t 
know ; but I can guess what he’s 
gone to do.” 

“ What?” asked Stephen. ; 

“ Pringle,” replied the Seraph,with 
emphatic laconism. 









Jonas PRINGLE was a flourishing 
specimen of the British farmer in his 
outh. He was of the middle 
eight, stout and florid, and fond of 
beer. He rode after the hounds, and 
kept greyhounds for the coursing 
meetings. He could drink any quan- 
tity of the diabolical stuff which the 
bucolic lout calls beer. He had ex- 
cessive pleasure in smoking the worst 
possible tobacco in a clay pipe. He 
went to church regularly. e read, 
with some difficulty, the news as 
supplied weekly 0 that famous 
riodical, the Reading Mercury. 
Though Reading is the chief town of 
the county in which Jonas Pringle 
dwelt, reading is far from being the 
chief accomplishment of its farmers. 
Jonas Pringle’s entanglement with 
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“By Jove, I hope he won’t murder 
that bucolic idiot. Can’t we prevent 
anything tragical ?” 

‘I don’t quite see how. We don’t 
know where he’s gone, and we 
haven’t an idea where Pringle is. It 
is all mere conjecture, of the emptiest 
kind. No, we must leave them both 
to their fate.” 

“Tt would be rather awkward,” 
said Stephen, drily, “if your high] 
respected uncle were to be hanged, 
=o doesn’t seem entirely impos- 

ible. 

“gad, I'll take the risk,” said 
the Seraph. “The old beggar de- 
serves hanging, no doubt. But he 
looks as if he was tolerably capable 
of taking care of himself.” 

Raphael and Stephen, with that 
elfin beauty Isola under their con- 
voy, did not start for London till the 
following day. And before leaving 
the Half Moon Isola delighted the 
heart of Jack Winslow by a magnifi- 
cent present of jewelry in remem- 
brance of her loyal service to Devil 
Branscombe in days gone by. And 
Jack, by way of showing her appre- 
ciation of the generous gift, drove 
the mail the first stage towards 
London, the Seraph on the box by 
her side, chafting her on her style of 
holding the ribbons. 

Thus ended the famous gathering 
of the Branscombes at Idlechester. 


that wicked little Isola was a surprise 
to himself. He never could dis- 
tinctly remember how it began. He 
never could recollect how it was 
suggested that he should pretend to 
make love to teacher instead of 
pupil. Somehow or other the gay 
girl had bewitched the young farmer ; 
and in her presence he possessed a 
capacity which never approached 
him elsewhere. ‘These things are not 
impossible. The electric effect of 
intellect has never been properly 
estimated. There is an undeveloped 
science in that direction. I may 
perhaps elucidate it when I have 
made a snug little fortune by novel 
writing. But it is certain—to dwell 
only on the roughest elements of the 
subject—that a great general may 
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make an army of cowards brave, that 
a great preacher may make a congre- 
gation of scoundrels religious, and 
that a loving woman may inform a 
mere clod with much of her own 
exquisite esprit. 

Such was the temporary effect on 
Jonas Pringle of our ‘Teola’s in- 
fluence. He could not understand 
his own marvellous cleverness. In- 
deed, stupidity was a kind of heir- 
loom of the Pringle family, whereof 
they were rather proud than other- 
wise; so when this Jonas found 
himself making love to one girl 
while he admired another, he could 
scarcely believe in his own identity. 
You must associate with small 
farmers to learn how stupid they are 
(out of their own vocation, of course), 
and how proud of their stupidity. 
Iam not inclined to blame them. 
Keener intelligence would probably 
result in discontent—in a desire to 
be something entirely different from 
what they are. 

Isola made Jonas Pringle for the 
time clever enough to conduct an 
intrigue to successful issue. We 
know already a good deal of what 
happened. In process of time they 
reached Brighton, and took lodgings 
at Hove, and there the girl of four- 
teen proved mistress of the situation. 
She was already contemptuously 
weary of the blatant and florid young 
agriculturist. She took the lead in 
everything. She informed the old 
lady whose lodgings they engaged 
that they were brother and sister. 
She would not permit him even to 
kiss her. Poor young man, infatu- 
ated though he was, I verily think 
he would gladly have escaped from 
her. Shetyrannized over him. He 
heartily wished, more than once, that 
he had run away with the fat 
governess with the shoulders. 

And worse things yet were in store 
for him. Isola was wont to make 
him walk with her regularly every 
afternoon. Gladly would Jonas Prin- 
le have been back smoking a pipe of 
orribly bad tobacco with his cronies 
in the neighbourhood of Maidenhead ; 
but he was Isola’s slave, and dared 
not say her nay. And then came thie 
terrible day when,summoned by Isola, 
the Seraph fell upon him on the Chain 
Pier, like an avenging angel indeed. 
The young farmer was not a coward. 
He could hold his own well among 
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his lumbering equals. But when our 
friend Raphael came down upon him 
with such appalling suddenness, his 
presence of mind departed. He 
was “knocked out of time.” 

So the Seraph took Isola to his 
hotel—Pegg’s, I think—Harry Pegg 
was a little boy at the time—and poor 
Jonas Pringle went miserably home 
to his lodgings at Hove. And at 
those lodgings, over which, even for 
this dull fellow, Isola had shed a kind 
of poetic halo, he had received from 
Raphael a contemptuous message to 
the effect that he would fight him if 
he wished. 

Pringle by no means liked the idea. 
He was not a coward, I have said: 
but both courage and cowardice have 
different phases : and the young far- 
mer had no idea of setting himself up 
to be shot at, twelve paces off. You 
see he was not a gentleman. The 
code of honour among gentlemen is 
such that they learn to supersede 
physical cowardice by moral courage. 
At least, it was so: the foolish way 
in which the law has been rendered 
more stringent against duelling has 
done infinite harm: and men in the 
army, who are in a difficulty whether 
they fight or whether they decline to 
fight, are singularly ill used. There 
are some injuries which nothing save 
the duel can redress; and I firmly 
believe that there will be a reaction 
from the milksop legislation of recent 
days. We are already beginning to 
flog again: I pray God we may soon 
begin to fight again. 

Well, Pringle did not want to be 
shot at, and so slinked off. Raphael 
made no inquiry about him. He was 
preinaty isappointed in Isola. He 
1ad imagined a career for this wild waif, 
this baby Bohemian. She had run 
away with a stupid young farmer. It 
was sadly disappointing. However, 
he was the man to make the best of 
a bad bargain ; so he found her a 
home in London, where we have 
prety had the pleasure of meeting 
her. 

Pringle returned to his own neigh- 
bourhood. But he found it impossible 
to live there. His old friends looked 
askance at him. His was an iniquity 
of a different kind from any they were 
accustomed to. They would sell you 
pork the product of choleraic pigs, or 
mutton which resulted from the 
slaughter of very invalid sheep ; but 
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the abstraction of a little girl from 
a boarding schoul was a form of rascal- 
ity to which the worthy farmers were 
unaccustomed. Such is life. There 
are men who would deem the sale of 
diseased pork for food ‘a crime that 
deserved hanging, but who would think 
it very correct to run away with a 

retty girl. The farmers, Pringle’s 

riends, thought quite otherwise. 
made the poor fellow’s life miserable, 
when he returned. So he got some- 


body to take his farm, and turned his 
stock into money, and, hearing of a 
carrier's business to be sold on the 
Great North Road, purchased it, 
and settled down to its necessary 


work. 

The old Wolf, Marmaduke Brans- 
combe, had traced him. Pringle’s 
waggons started for London twice a 
week, trom a town about forty miles 
down the road. In the outskirts of 
this town there was an old-fashioned 
inn, the Bel and Dragon, with a court- 
yard surrounded by galleries. From 
this inn the’ waggons had been wont 
to start, and Jonas Pringle had taken 
it with the carrying business. Here, 
late one night, some twenty-four hours 
after his departure from Idlechester, 
Marmaduke Branscombe pulled up in 
his dog-cart along with a very villan- 
ous-looking ruffian who officiated as 
his groom and valet. We saw them 
depart from the cathedral city. 

onas Pringle came out to welcome 
the visitors, who had driven under 
the gateway into the yard. There 
was a fine ruddy flush of brandy and 
water in his broad face, as he stood in 
the line of light which crossed the 
courtyard from the sight bar parlour. 
The young fellow had married; 
married the daughter of the man from 
whom he had purchased the business, 
a fine buxom wench who kept him in 
capital order, and certainlysuited him 
a world better than Isola would have 
done. Fancy Isola mated to this 
coarse crass carrier and innkeeper ! 

Marmaduke Branscombe and his 
henchman descended. 

“Look to the mare,” said the old 


Wolf gruffly to his follower. “Iwant gv 


to sleep here to-night,” he said further, 
to Pringle ; and then stalked into the 
. bar, where a few of Pringle’s cronies 
sat smoking and drinking, while Mrs. 
Pringleserved them in buxom buoyant 
fashion. He sat down without hesi- 
tation in an arm-chair by the fire-side 
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which ghanced to be unoccupied ; and 
then, opening his marvellous chest, 
produced a bottle of rum and a lemon, 
and called for hot water. The assem- 
bled company stared at him, open- 
mouthed and silent. He was worth 

of amazement, that grim old Wolf, 
lying back in his chair, and drinking 
rum of fragrance and flavour miracu- 


ous. 

By-and-by Pringle came in,and the 
Wolf's follower, a grimmer-looking 
fellow than even the Wolf himself, 
and the company began to resume its 
previous loquacity. They discussed 
the priee of wheat and of pigs ; they 
talked of a hundred things dear to 
the bucolic heart. They became very 
say indeed when Marmaduke, fixing 

is eyes upon a punchbow! high upon 
an upper shelf, proposed a bowl of 
punch. And not only did he propose 
it, but he also made it—an artistic 
bowl, a full and fragrant, strong and 
steaming bowl—a bowl such as these 
rustics had never conceived. Very 

ay they got over it. Stout, red-faced 
=. Pringle was induced to sip a 
glass or two, and seemed to like it. 

“By the way,” said Marmaduke, 
suddenly, “didn’t you use to live 
down Maidenhead way, Pringle ?” 

The landlord of the Bel and Dragon 
did his best to turn pale. 

“T know something of those parts,” 
he answered. 

“You didn’t get married down 
there, I guess,” said the Wolf. “The 
‘missus’ is too fine a woman for 
Berkshire.” 

Mrs. Pringle accepted the compli- 
ment, you could see. Her husband 
murmured something unintelligible. 

“T asked the question,” said the 
Wolf,—* your health, Mrs. Pringle— 
I asked the question because some- 
body was telling me the other day 
of a young man of the name of Pringle 
running away with a girl from board- 
ing-school. Some relation of yours, 
perhaps ¢” 

‘The red-faced young landlord be 
to show unquestionable pallor. The 
old Wolf chuckled inwardly, and 

ulped a glass of punch. But Pringle’s 
wife inter —a dea ex machina— 
pert and decisive. 

“ He’s got no relations that would 
do such things. And J don’t look 
much like a boarding-school miss, do 
It No, no, you’ve come to the wrong 
shop, master.” 
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“Tt was a curious story I heard,” 
said Marmaduke, meditativély, puff- 
ing away at his negrohead. “The 
young lady was taken away to Brigh- 
ton, I think ; and some friend of hers 
followed her there. But of course it 
doesn’t interest you: only, being the 
same name, I thought of it to-night 
when I came in.” 

The old Wolf looked peculiarly 
grim and savage. Young Pringle, 
although, as I have said, not a coward 
in ordinary circumstances, was utterly 
unprepared for such an attack as this. 
His boon companions, as well as his 
wife, could see that in some mys- 
terious way it affected him. Marma- 
duke smoked and drank, as if to 
smoke and drink were life’s only 
business ; and his villanous-looking 
associate imitated him ; but a curious 
chill fell upon the rest of the com- 
pany, which no quantity of rum 
= seemed able to dispel. By-and- 

y they dropt off, one after the other, 
and there was no one left save Mar- 
maduke and his henchman, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pringle. 

“You can go to bed, Gregory,” 
growled the old Wolf. “Mind and be 
early to-morrow.” 

The fellow took a final gulp of 
punch, and Mrs. Pringle showed him 
to his room. 

“Send your wife to bed, Pringle,” 
said Marmaduke, in that lady’s ab- 
sence to the luckless landlord. “I 
wan’t to talk to you.” 

Pringle began a hesitating expla- 
nation, but the Wolf stopped him 
at once with— 

“Do as I tell you.” 

He dared not disobey. He got rid 
of his spouse, how I know not—and 
sat down opposite his grim guest in a 
strange state of trepidation. Marma- 
duke took very little notice of him for 
a long time, but went on smoking and 
drinking without cessation. 

At last he said— 

“Pringle, is your wife safe in her 
room? Isn’t she listening at some 
keyhole? I know what women are. 
Go quietly and see.” 

Pringle was stupified into obedience 
to this terrible stranger. He crept 
up the stairs towards his own room. 

e door stood ajar, as was usual 
when Mrs. Pringle went first to bed ; 
a sealant burnt upon the table ; an 
cautiously putting his head into the 
room, he saw a ruddy face upon the 
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pillow, and heard his stout spouse 
snore the snore of the virtuous. 

So he descended again—slowly, I 
must admit, for he had no special 
desire to face his strange guest. How- 
ever, he came back and resumed his 
chair, and sat awaiting what might 
happen. 

“Safe, is she?” said Marmaduke. 

“ Fast asleep.” 

“Good. Drink some more punch. 
This is better tobacco than yours. 
Help yourself.” 

Poor Pringle obeyed orders. 

“You were the man,” said Marma- 
duke Branscombe at last, with diabo- 
lical deliberation—* you were the 
man who took a young lady away 
froma school on Maidenhead Thicket. 
Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Pringle. 

“You took her to Brighton?” 

“Te.” 

“You lived with her as your wife ?” 

“No,” he answered. “I was willing 
to marry her,” he went on to say, 
speaking with unusual volubility. 
“She was above me—I knewit. But 
she wouldn’t have anything to say to 
me; and she laughed at me till I 
thought she was bewitched ; and then 
she wrote for the gentleman who put 
her to school, and””—— 

“T know. He came down at once, 
and gave you the horsewhipping you 
richly deserved, and took her away. 
I know.” 

The old Wolf smoked for some 
time in silence. 

“Look here, Pringle,” he said at 
last. “I have reason to think you 
are telling me the truth. Are you ?” 
he asked, with fierce emphasis, rising 
from his seat and glaring at him. 
“By God, if you lie, Tl find you out 
and kill you, wherever you are.” 

“Tt’s all true that I say—I swear it 
is,” said the landlord of the Bel and 
Dragon, thoroughly frightened. 

Tam not enone at his fright— 
Marmaduke Branscombe was not at 
any time nice to look at; but when 
that scar on his forehead grew innu- 
merable colours with rage, and his 

reat eyes glared fiercely down in the 

ark caverns where they dwelt, he 
was an appalling apparition. Pringle 
was frightened. 

“Tt’s all true—I swear it’s all true,” 
he said, over and over again; and 
even while, in his abject terror, he 
repeated this formula, rather to the 
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old Wolf's amusement, the door was 
burst open, and in came Pringle. 
She not been asleep. Infal- 
lible uxorious instinct had told her 
there was something wrong. She 
had_ heard ornes creep up the 
creaking stairs. She had snored the 
snore of the virtuous with unnatural 
unction. And now, after vainly at- 
tempting to listen, her fear that some- 
thing would happen to her husband 
had pape all other fear, and she 
burst suddenly into the room. Her 
round, ruddy face was surrounded by 
curl- papers, anda voluminously-frilled 
night cap. She was rather a picture. 
armaduke Branscombe laughed 
grimly and quietly as he looked at her. 
“Give your wife a chair, Pringle,” 
he said. “What can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you, madam ?” 
But, having ventured into the room, 
Mrs. Pringle did not know what to 
do next. She had an instinctive idea 
that there was something wrong, but 
could not understand what. She was 
naturally rather a dull woman—in 
this well suited to her husband— 
and the present position of affairs 
completely paralysed all her faculties. 
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“You had better take Mrs. Pringle 
to bed,” said the old Wolf, at las 
“and then you can show me where 
am to sleep.” 

Pringle continued obedient. When 
he returned, Mamaduke said— 

“Don’t be frightened, my good 
fellow. I did intend to kill you, but 
I have altered my mind. You area 
fool, I see.” 

And he went to bed. 

And so did Pringle, who received 
from his wife a strangely incoherent 
curtain lecture. It had dawned upon 
her, somehow, that there was another 
woman involved in the affair. The 
dullest female intellect brightens a 
little with this stimulus. That her 
“‘ master,” to use the good country 
phrase, should ever have run away 
with a young lady from a boarding- 
school, was to her incredible. Yet 
ore there was something in it. 
Clearly there was ground for objur- 
gation. So she objurgated—in that 
weary whine of the stupid scold 
which is one of this world’s worst 
inflictions. 

Pringle fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


A GLASS OF MONTRACHET, 


“Let us have a glass of Montrachet 
together,” said Stephen to the Seraph. 

hey had taken Claudia and Isola 
to see the exhibition of paintings at 
Somerset House. Claudia had come 
unwillingly, and she was getting more 
and more interested in the Assyrian 
baronet; but there was talk of trying 
to induce Sir Thomas to paint the 
portraits of the ladies, and so art was 
the fashion of the moment. 

They went to Stephen’s rooms. 
Auguste Lancel, his admirable valet, 
knew exactly what sort of a luncheon 
to produce for ladies. It was spread 
with a master’s hand, and the Mont- 
rachet, to which Stephen had invited 
them, was decanted with skill. "Tis 
a delicate wine, and needs skill. 

Isola, exquisitely lost in a vast 
velvet chair, held her bell-glass up to 
the light, and regarded the pale spark- 
ling fluid with the air of aconnoisseuse, 
but the light which glittered in her 
wondrous eyes was more beautiful 
than the sparkle of the wine. 


“You look wicked, Isola,” said the 
Panther. It would be hard to say 
precisely how Claudia at this time 
felt towards Stephen. Before the Idle- 
chester anens he had kept out of 
her way; but that event had forced 
them into proximity, and they could 
not ignore one another. I think 
Claudia heartily regretted that she 
had discovered real strength and man- 
liness in Stephen at the moment of 
altogether losing him. But she was 
infatuate. She had dressed up that 
doll, Sir Arthur Willesden, in all man- 
ner of adventitious attributes which 
did not belong to him—and then she 
fell down and worshipped him. 

*Tis woman’s habit this, and has 
absurd results now and then. Yet 
is it fortunate for mankind—if a 
woman in love could see the man 
she loves as he really is, instead of as 
she imagines hi ow long would 
her love continue. 

“ When are you off ?” said Stephen 
to the Seraph. 
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It was tacitly understood that 
Raphael Branscombe was going some- 
where or other very soon; he had 
dropped remarks to that effect in 
various directions; but nobody under- 
stood where he was going, or when to 
return. 

“Tt’s a question of days, now— 
hours, I may say. It doesn’t quite 
depend on myself.” 

‘I hope you won’t be long away.” 
said Stephen. 

*O, so do I,” exclaimed Isola, with 
eager emphasis. “I shall miss you so, 
"ch. Do come back soon.” 

“Can’t promise, child,” he said; 
“T’m rather tired of you all, and 
want a change.” 

“Complimentary,” said the Panther, 
listlessly. 

- Well, hang it, Claudia,” said her 
brother, “you give us all the im- 
pression that you’re deucedly tired of 
us. I don’t know what's come over 

ou lately. I should say you were in 
ove, if I thought our family given to 
that very ridiculous weakness.” 

“You're not, we know,” she said. 

“ Certainly not,” he replied, with 
a laugh; “I leave that absurdity to 
your sex, my child. If they like to 
fall in love with me, ‘tis another 
affair.” 

“What a coxcomb you are,” said 
the Panther. 

“But I fear it is true,” interposed 
Stephen Langton. “All the handsom- 
est and cleverest women do fall in 
love with him. He has the fatal gift 
of Paris.” 

* Paris ! what do you mean ?” asked 
Isola. “Is there any secret at Paris 
to make people fall in love with you ? 
How delightful! I’ll make papa take 
me there directly. Where do you buy 


“There, that’s your punishment for 
talking classically before ladies,” said 
the Seraph. “ Even Claudia doesn’t 
understand you, though she has read 
— 

“7 plead guilty,” said Stephen. 
“ But you have more than once re- 
alahed of me Alexander 9c0e1d)¢, that’s 
the fact. Hadn’t you an interview 
with ar on Ida once upon a 
ti 


me 
“T should not object to anything - 


of the kind. But don't be ntic, 
old fellow.. Remember that you've 
a pretty fresh recollection of your 
Greek, while I've learnt languages 


etl at 
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enough to extinguish it since I left 
Eton. “Not that I ever knew much. 
My great accomplishment was playing 
girls’ parts in our Datchet Lane 
theatricals. We played in a coal 
warehouse, if I remember, after the 
Long Chamber performances were 
given up. It was great fun. You've 
no idea what a pretty girl I made.” 

“You'd do that now, I think,” 
said Isola. “Suppose you dress up, 
and let’s go and have a spree some- 
where?” 

The Panther looked horrified. 

“What you used to call scamander- 
ing,” said the Seraph. “I really 
should not mind, if I knew where to 
go to the spree in question ; but town 
is very dreary just now.” 

“Tf you were anxious to cause a 
sensation in that particular line, you 
should have exhibited at Idlechester,” 
said Claudia. “We might have in- 
troduced you to everybody as another 
of Uncle Marmaduke’s daughters.” 

Stephen, struck by a sudden idea, 
rang the bell. 

“ Auguste,” he said, “ what’s going 
on to-night ?” 

The intelligent valet enumerated 
several public entertainments. 

“ All slow, you see,” said the Se- 
raph. “ What's the use of asking ?” 

‘Pardon, monsieur,” said Lancel, 
“T forgot one thing. Signor Cellini 
has a bal masqué to-night.” 

“Cellini,” said Raphael ; “is that 
the fellow who calls himself greater 
than Vestris? Where is it ?” 

“At the Clarendon Rooms,” said 
the valet. 

“Get tickets,” said Stephen. 
“Four—it will be grand. We can 
dine with you, Isola, can’t we? and 
then arrange about the dresses.” 

“ Better get five tickets,” she said. 
“Papa will be sure to want to go.” 

It was settled with electric rapidity. 
The Panther was not in her gayest 
mood, and did not enter into the 
fun very readily ; but the contagious 
a of her companions soon 
aroused her ; and she made a sensible 
suggestion. 

“If we are to have dresses fit for 
anything, it’s absurd to leave it so late, 
It is two o'clock now.” 

“TI thought Raphael could borrow 
a oon from you, perhaps,” said Ste- 

en, 
ar Look here,” said the Seraph ; 
“send your fellow round to Louis ; 


ur, 
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he'll bring a costumier here in no 
time.” 

This was done; and very shortly 
a couple of Hebrews, male and fe- 
male, had audience of the merry 
patty, who had not yet grown tired 
of Montrachet. And, after much dis- 
cussion, they came to a decision. 
Raphael, the main figure of the quar- 
tet, was to be arrayed as a lady of 
fashion, in the days of the Second 
Charles. Sephes appeared as a 
cavalier—a tall edition of the wicked 
and witty Earl of Rochester. Isola 
chose to be costumed as a page—a 
Lilliputian page she looked ; a baby 
servitor. 

“You ought to go as a baby in long- 
clothes,” laughed Stephen, “and I'd 
be your nurse.” 

he Panther was difficult to deter- 
mine, but at length resolved on a 
Spanish costume, which suited her 
dark beauty and little figure exqui- 
sitely well. And, these important ar- 
rangements being finally made, they 
went to dine at the Wolf’s Den, as 
Raphael irreverently styled the re- 
sidence of his uncle and Isola. 

The grim old Wolf was away. He 
used occasionally to rush off abruptly, 
as if on momentous business, just 
scratching down a brief note to tell 
his daughter not to expect him. So 
they sat down to dinner together, 
these four. At about half-past nine 
the dresses arrived, and away went 
the ladies to try their part. They 
were soon ready. Claudia looked as 
if she had stepped out of one of 


Alfred de Musset’s lyrics; she was. 


that very marquise whom the pas- 
sionate chansonnier loved ; the beau- 
tiful Andalusian, half demon and 
half angel, to whom he sang songs 
in rid. He who caught the 
gleam of her black eyes flashin 
through her mask, would be fixe 
and fascinated at once. 

As to Isola, in her close-fitting 
quaint costume of azure velvet with 
silver tags ; and cap of the same with 
crimson feather, hiding her beautiful 
hair; her silk stockings revealing the 
dantiest of well-cut legs and ankles— 
she was a marvel of Lilliput. 

“Some one will steal you, Isola,” 
said the Seraph. “Some giantess 
will put you in her muff and carry 


ay. 
yet T'm yot afraid,” she said with a 
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laugh of silver. “Go and dress, 
Raphael.” 

here was great fun in getting him 
into his feminine garments—much 
difficulty with bodice and calecon ; 
but, when the clothing was don 
nobody would have detected his vat 
character. He was a very piquant 
beauty of the days of amorous comedy. 
There was not a masculine turn about 
him ; Count Antony Hamilton would 
have recognized him as one of his 
own portraits. 

As to Stephen, he made a very fair 
imitation of a Caroline cavalier. The 
dress is sufficiently becoming to a 
good looking young fellow. e was 
to take the two apparent ladies 
under his escort, Isola following as 
page. A carriage came for them at 
eleven. 

The Clarendon Rooms have dis- 
appeared in the improvements of 
London. But, beloved readers, if any 
of you remember the building of the 
Burlington Arcade, or even the 
foundation of the University of Lon- 
don, you will surely have both danced 
and dined in these dear old rascally 
rooms. You will remember their 
awkward staircases, their tortuous 
passages, their convenient anterooms. 

ou will possibly have played whist 
and vingt-un in their card-rooms. If 
not, why,so much the better for you. 

There was a great crush at the 
Clarendon to-night. When our 
friends arrived the fun had already 
become fast and furious, though the 
dancing was not as yet precisely Tam 
O’Shanterish. They were soon in 
the thick of adventure. A domino 
in blue was intriguing Stephen ; the 
Seraph found a partner in a burly 
personage, magnificent in the attire 
of Henry VIII.; but the Spanish 
lady, not so easily pleased, held bethoer 
aloof, and her page kept close to her. 

By-and-by, however, the Panther 


was accosted by a mask heute a 
suspicious resemblance to Sir Arthur 
Willesden. She turned away with 
him; and Isola, finding herself de- 
serted, naturally looked round for a 
companion, She soon found one in 
the —— of a gentleman over six 
feet high, dressed in excellent imita- 
tion of a giantess from Yorkshire, at 
ee me exhibited in a 
umored giantess apparen 
ever on the broad grin. She an 
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Isola went through a quadrille to- 
gether in grotesque fashion, and then 
made their way to the supper-room 
for champagne. 

So the party were separated. Ste- 
sang soon tired of his domino in 

lue, looked round for some of his 
companions ; finding none, he strove 
to console himself with a domino in 
amber. This was a gayer creature 
rather, and he took her down to 
supper, all the while keeping a look- 
out for his missing friends. When 
he had polished off a prodigious 
quantity of pigeon-pie, with that 
abnormal appetite which such scenes 
create, he returned to the ball- 
room. There, to his satisfaction, he 
found that the Seraph and Claudia 
had joined each other; they were 
walking up and down in the pauses 
of the dance with a buoyant vivacity 
_ which attracted numberless eyes. 
= tried vainly to shake off his 
amber domino, in order to join them. 
All at once their way was impeded 
ty three or four resolute admirers. 

hey were surrounded. Some of 
these fellows had evidently found the 
wine too potent ; one stalwart per- 
sonage, dressed as a Highlander, 
“shivering in kilt,’ as Theodore 


Hook has it, made a sudden attempt b 


to embrace the Seraph, whose mascu- 
line character was unsuspected. This 
was too much. Down he went with 
a well-planter facer from Raphael’s 
rapid fist ; and then the Seraph and 
his sister slipped in an ante-room, 
where Stephen at once joined them. 

“We shall have a row,” he said. 
“These fellows are half of them 
drunk. I should be for going home 
at once, only I can’t imagine where 
Isola is.” 

“Who the deuce cares for a row?” 
said the Seraph, contemptuously. 
“If you and I can’t take care of 
Claudia, it’s queer. We'll keep to- 
gether, and stroll through the rooms, 
and look for Isola.” 
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This they did, accordingly, and 
encountered no farther molestation. 
The Highlander had disappeared. 
The Seraph’s prowess had astonished 
and appalled these ebrious Lotharios. 
A lady who could hit so straight and 
hard, though in the costume of a 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was not with 
— to be annoyed. 

ut where was the page, the dainty 
Lilliputian in azure velvet? They 
could not find her in any of the rooms. 
It is notoriously difficult to find a 
friend in an ever-moving crowd— 
especially when that crowd surges 
through a labyrinth of rooms and 
ante-rooms. The company grew thin- 
ner—but no Isola. 

At length there seemed a sudden 
tendency of the whole crowd of 
revellers in one direction, as if led by 
a rumour or a noise. Stephen and 
his companions went with the rest. 
The current of motley humanity drew 
them towards one of the entrances. 
The folding-doors were open ; and as 
they looked down the wide stone 
staircase, they saw a strange sight 
below them. 

It was a giantess flying down those 
steps, with a pretty page in azure 
velvet grasped in her mighty em- 

race. 
“Stop her!” shouted Stephen, in a 
thunderous voice, rushing down the 
stairs with headlong haste, much to 
the discomfiture of the crowd below. 

But before he could reach the hall, 
the scene had changed. There was 
a struggle—a flash of steel; the 
giantess lay on the ground, a stream 
of blood staining her dress ; and he 
had a momentary vision of Isola, full 
in the glare of gas, which brought 
out the strange opalescent splendour 
of her wild eyes and wondrous hair, 
uncovered and dishevelled. On the 
instant she was gone ; but he picked 
up the jaunty cap with its crimson 
plume. 
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EUROPEAN FOLK LORE. 


THE WILD DUCK; A BOHEMIAN STORY. 


“Once there lived in a deep dark 
wood a poor widow named Juta, with 
her daughter Adelheid, and her ne- 
hew and niece, Heinrich and Emma. 
he children were good and helped 
the old woman. Heinrich herded the 
sheep which were their chief support, 
and the little girl spun their wool. 
“One evening when the rain was 
coming down in streams, and the 
lightning was flashing, a poor aged 
woman aed at the door, and was 
welcomed. She was brought to the 
fire, and Emma offered to kill one of 
her pigeons for her supper. She 
wale not allow her, and would take 
nothing but milk. 
“ When she was going away next 


morning, her appearance changed, 
and she was a beautiful woman with 
diamonds hanging from her dress. 
‘Dear child,’ said she to Emma, ‘for 
your good-nature to me last night, I 
give you this gift that every tear you 


weep for grief or joy shall be changed 
into a pearl and every hair combed 
from your head will become a gold 
wire, but you must never let a sun- 
beam fall on your face. When you 
go out or sit before the door or win- 
dow always wear a thick veil on your 
face,’ she vanished and left the family 
in great wonder. 

“The aunt wished to try the truth 
of the fairy’s words at once. She 
made Emma sit down, and began to 
comb her hair, and just as the fairy 
said, every hair combed out became 
a gold wire. She then began to tell 
her a comical story, and every tear 
that came from her eyes with laughing 
was turned into a pearl. It was the 
same when she told her sorrowful 
stories ; and indeed the aunt kept 
her poor niece too long sitting to have 
her oe combed, and made her shed 
tears too often. 

“She bought a thick veil for her 
niece, and she sold the pearls and the 
gold thread, and every eae se 
the house became very nice. But the 
neighbours to talk and annoy 
them, and so Juta sent her nephew 
into Prague to take a house for them. 
No one would mind the change in 
their circumstances there 


“So Heinrich came into the city, 
and as he was a handsome young 
fellow, and had money in plenty, he 
got into society, and a young noble- 
man took a great liking to him. They 
drank a great deal of wine one evening 
together, and Heinrich blabbed out 

about his sister. He praised her 
beauty so much thatthe count between 
that, and the gold thread, and the 
— and the wine, fell deeply in 
ove at once, and put Heinrich in @ 
carriage that very evening, and started 
him off, and desired him to send his 
bride home to his castle the very 
next day. 

“They were all much surprised 
when Heinrich told his message, but 
it was good news, and the aunt, and 
her niece, and her daughter set out 
in thecarriage nextday. Heinrich had 
gone before to tell the prince of their 
consent. 

“When they were driving through 
a wood, they heard a great clatter 
of arms and of horse-shoes, for a 
guard of honour was coming to meet 
them. The bride forgetting herself, 
flung up her veil to see the richl 
dressed followers, but a sunbeam fell 
the same moment on her face, and 
she was changed into a duck with 
golden feathers, and away she flew 
up over the trees. 

“The poor old woman was terribly 
frightened, but she did not lose her 
wits. When the guard came up, they 
found her wringing her hands, and 
crying bitterly. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘my 
poor daughter got out of the carriage 
a few minutes ago to walk about, and 
some ruffians carried her away. Oh, 
will you pursue them and bring me 
back my dear child ! 

“While they were searching about, 
she threw the thick veil over her 
daughter, and bade her answer to the 
name of Emma, and act as if she was 
the bride. The guards returned, and 
they all went forward, and came to 
the count’s castle. And indeed he 
was very much disappointed at the 
sight of his bride. Her mother said 
it was n to have the rooms 
where she sat all kept very dark for 
a while, but the count was worse and 
worse p Seat every day. His bride 
was not beautiful, nor could she con- 
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verse like a lady, nor did her hair 
ae gold thread, nor her tears 


“He called on her brother and 
spoke angrily to him for the deception 
he had used towards him. Heinrich 
answered hot and angry, and there 
was a oo: dispute, and the count 
finishe ordering his men to 
seize Teinrith, and confine him in 
the upper room of one of the towers 
that stood at the four angles of his 
castle. 

“ Hescarcely ever camenear his wife 
now, and she was so annoyed and 
sorry for the deceit, that she begged 
her mother to confess to the prince 
all that had happened. She would 
not be suceeded, and the poor wife 
then went to her husband’s room to 
tell him every thing, but he went out 
by another door as she entered, and 
after trying three or four times to get 
him to listen to her, her heart broke, 
and he found her on her death bed 
when he came home one day. 

“ As soon as she was buried, he ban- 
ished her mother to a distant part of 
his estate, and began to live a wild 
life as he formerly did. 

“One night poor Heinrich heard a 
beautiful song in the air outside his 
wicket, and the voice was his sister's. 
He listened with delight, and when 
it was over, in flew the duck with 

a ee, and nestled in his 
Her wings and feathers were 

all of | pure gold, and those on her neck 
shone like diamonds and mother of 
arl. She told her brother what 
fad aeons on the journey, and 
now she ented his hard fate, con- 
fined within the walls of a prison 
and bewailed her own, her life being 
exposed to danger from the snares 
aihehe hots of hunters. When morning 


came she was obliged to fly away, 
but ‘e romised to come the next night. 


ight after night she came, but 

after a time she was seen no more, 
and her brother fell into great grief. 

“In a day or tw» the intendant of 

om castle came for the first time into 

rison, told him he was free, and 

a ucted him to the chamber he 

aan occupied. The young count 

ors him a visit, embraced him, 

his forgiveness. For the 

eR seen the beautiful bird, 

and heard the conversation between 

her and her eeteee and told all to 

the count. them set nets 
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to take the enchanted girl, but she 
escaped, and now he was consulting 
with Heinrich what was best to be 
done. He begged him the next time 
he would see her, to entreat her to 
stay with them in the castle, and 
perhaps the enchantress would re- 
store her some time to her own form. 

“One day as Heinrich was alone 
the gold-feathered duck flew once 
more in through the window, and 
complained much of the snares and 
nets which the count’s people had set 
for her. Her brother entreated her 
to remain in the castle, but she 
seemed frightened at the offer, and 
hearing a noise in the next room she 
flew away in a moment. When he 
had considered over the matter a 
little, he decided on not telling the 
count, but he had seen her fly in, 
and felt vexed with Heinrich for not 
telling him. 

“The next time she came in 
through the open window, the count 
who was on the watch from the 
floor just over it, shut the lower 
window by means ‘of a cord, and was 
down the stairs and in the room in 
a few seconds, and had fastened the 
door ; but she arose and was through 
the key-hole like a flash of light- 
ning. 

“Heinrich who then feared he 
would never see his dear sister again, 
said bitter words to the count, who 
was not slow in returning them ; 
so he made up his mind at once to 
quit the castle, and go seek his for- 
tune. 

“He travelled and travelled far 
away, and at last as he was passing 
through a dark pine-wood a noble- 
looking woman came before him, the 
same who had lodged at the cottage 
one night, and had made the rich 
presents to his sister. 

was Why have you left the castle, 
said she, ‘ where you could have been 
of some service to your sister, of 
whose misfortunes you have been 
the cause? Go back, and tell the 
count to repent of his past life. He 
was not worthy of such a woman, 
for it was for the pearls and golden 
threads he wished first to marry. 
IfI find him and you truly sorry, 
perhaps 7 sister may be restored, 
and not dread to let the sun’s rays 
fall on her face again.’ She = 
as soon as these words were — 

“He took her advice, an went 
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back to the castle. Some of the 
servants met him on the way. They 
told him they had been sent after 
him by the count, who was now 
lying sick through grief and loneli- 


ness. 

“When he came into the sick 
room the count was much rejoiced 
to see him, and expressed his sorrow 
for the bad things he had dene. 
Heinrich comforted him, and they 
felt in towards each other like 
lovii thers. 

“Just then the window opened, 
and in flew the golden duck. She 
lighted on the bedside, and rejoiced 
the hearts of both by telling them 
that the time of her enchantment 
was past. She sangeet before their 
eyes into the most utiful young 
woman that the world ever saw, 
and there were no three happier 
ea in Bohemia than she, and her 

rother, and her betrothed. Joy 
soon drove away the illness from the 
count, and a noble wedding was 
held in a week from that day.” 


Bohemia has been inhabited by 
the Czechs, a Slavonic people, from 
the fifth century. They and the 
Germans and the Jews now occupy 
the country. The literature of the 
Slavonic natives dates from the tenth 
century. There are twenty-one t- 
ical and forty prose pieces still ex- 
tant, none of which were composed 
as late as A.D. 1400. The Bohemians 
consider the century between 1526 
and 1620 as their golden age of 
letters. In 1774 the German lan- 

uage was ordered by an Imperial 
Sones to be used in all schools and 
colleges, and many were the indignant 
protests made against the harsh mea- 
sure. In 1818 the restriction was 
removed, and many valuable native 
MSS. were brought tolight ; native 
literature revived, and still flourishes. 

Our specimen is taken from a col- 
lection of Bohemian folk’s stories 
collected and edited by Wolfgang 
Adolph Gerle, Prague, 1819, Others 
are contained in the Abendzeitung 
(Evening News), 1821, and in the 
= thek Perteiae, aie 

ibrary of. entertaining i 

rague, 1839, by J. Maly. We have 
seen no translation of Die Goldene 


Ente (The Golden Duck) in an 
ae re eal . 
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st0Ga'S SON : A SHETLAND TALE. 


“The crew of a boat once landed 
on a strand with the object of catch- 
ing seals. They had great success. 
They stupefied them with heavy 
blows on the head, and then they 
stripped off the skins with the paws 
attached, and left the bodies there 
in a heap. Asthey were getting to 
their small ship the waves began to 
rise so high that there was not a 
moment to be lost. One unlucky 
man was not able to reach in time, 
and though his comrades wished 
much to save him, they were en- 
tirely unable, the wind blew so 
strong and the big waves were dash- 
ing with such fury on the strand. 

“A dark stormy night fell on the 
poor fisher, and he saw nothing be- 
fore him but death by cold and 
hunger. There was a break in the 
clouds for a little, and he saw a 
number of seals coming in out of the 
sea. According as they landed 
they took off their outer skins, and 
appeared as sea-trows. Their first 
care was to waken again up to life 
their insensible companions. They 
resumed their nearly human shape, 
but the storm wasn’t louder than 
their lamentations for their sealskin 
coats, for without them they could 
never again pass down into their 
dwellings under the waves. 

“ Above all they lamented the loss 
of the skin of Olilaritinus, son of the 
wise old Sioga, their chieftainess, 
as he must now ever remain a wan- 
derer in the upper world. The 
lamentation ceased for a moment 
when they saw the unfortunate 
fisherman, who, with pale face and 
trembling limbs, was looking from a 
rock over the raging ocean. 

“Scarcely did the miserable mother 
see him whena thought came into 
her mind for the delivery of her son, 
So she went over to him, addressed 
him in mild terms, and offered te 
take him on her back through the 
waves to Papa Stour, on his solemn 
promise to get back for her the skin 
of her son. He readily agreed, and 
she put on her sealskin coat, and 
was ready in afew minutes, He was 
so afraid of slipping off her back, 
that he asked leave to out alita in 
the skin over her shoulders, and so 
great was her mother-love that ahe 
allowed him. So when he got into 
hia place she sprang inte the sea, 
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and went straight along its surface 
till she landed him at Papa Stour. 
Hence he went by Skeo to Hamna 
Voe (islet) where the booty was, and 
restored her son’s sealskin to Sioga. 
She returned joyfully, and her son 
was enabled to dive with her to their 
home under the ocean.” 


Several of the Shetland tales turn 
upon the supposed virtue of the 
seal’s very useful wrapper. We have 
already given in this MAGAZINE one 
curious legend of a Shetlander secur- 
ing a beautiful trow by taking 
possession of her sealskin covering 
while she was dancing with her 
companions on the shore, and her 
proving a good wife to him for some 
years, till she discovered her magic 
wrapper. Crofton Croker furnished 
a similar story of a merrow taken on 
the coast of Kerry. In the Volundr 
Saga the fair one is taken captive 
by losing her swanskin. Perhaps 
the inventor of the original myth 
intended to impress on the beauties 
among his audience the danger of 
going outside the circle of their 
relatives and intimate friends. If 
not, the invention originally belonged 
to the same class with those of 
Anchises, Endymion, and Tithonus. 

The most superstitious Shetlander 
does not suppose that all the seals or 
sea-dogs enjoy this double life. Their 
sea-trows, who dwell in the grots, 
and sport about on the meadows at 
the bottom of the ocean are merely 
obliged, when they visit the upper 
world, to put on the hide of some 
amphibious animal. Each is provided 
with one, which, if he or she loses in 
this land excursion, a dismal life, 
spent out of the water, is to be the 
result. The land-trows of the Shet- 
landers dwell in caverns, under green 
hills, like the Irish fairies. These 
imputed abodes must have been sug- 
gested to our early romancers and 
poets by the existence of such ancient 
remains as the subterranean building 
at New Grange, and those in Scot- 
land, the Orkney Islands, and Brit- 
tany, already treated in the Arche- 
ological Papers of the UNIVERSITY 
for the last seven years. 


THE WOLF AND THE NIGHTINGALE: A HOUSEHOLD 
STORY OF SWEDEN. 


“ Toere lived once in some kingdom 
or other a king and queen, as good 
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and as handsome a pair as could be 
found. They had ason and a daughter, 
and when the queen died the king 
also nearly died of grief for her loss. 
However he married a second wife 
some years after her death, and a 
wicked enchantress she happened to 
be. Aurora, the princess, was very 
good, and very beautiful, and was 
sought for by many young princes, 
At last came the prince of Eastland, 
and he pleased her, but the day before 
they were to be married the step- 
mother took Aurora and her brother 
to walk in a dark wood adjoining the 
garden, pretending that she had a 
curious tree to show them. They 
were no sooner inside than she struck 
each of them with her wand, and 
Aurora became a little gray nightin- 
gale, and her brother a wolf. She 
sprung up into a tree and began to 
sing her sorrowful song, and he ran 
away howling through the forest. 
The wicked queen ran into the 
alace, crying and wringing her 
ands, and shouting that a band of 
robbers had run away with the 
brother and sister. 

“Armed men ran in every direc- 
tion, but no trace of the prince or 

rincess could be found. The king 
iad every hill, and crag, and cleft, 
within several miles of the palace 
searched, but all in vain. He sent 
messengers into all the neighbouring 
countries, but could get no tidings, 
and at last he concluded that the 
robbers had killed his children for 
the sake of the gold and jewels that 
were on their dresses, and had then 
buried them. So after enduring his 
grief for the space of three years, he 
at last died of sorrow, appointing the 
queen to succeed him, and charging 
his nobles to obey her as their 
sovereign. 

“She knew she was not at all well 
liked by nobles or people. So, with 
the late king’s treasures, she hired 
soldiers from foreign countries to 
come and be her standing army. She 
kept her people in terror of her, but 
great discontent spread among them, 
and much ill was spoken of her in 
every quarter. 

“The poor prince was ina hard case. 
He was obliged to hunt smaller 
beasts for his food, and often to en- 
dure hunger and cold. He had lost 
man’s understanding, but however 
hungry he would never taste human 
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flesh. He shivered without knowing 
why, whenever he came near the spot 
where he was transformed, but always 
kept in the forests surrounding the 
castle, and particularly loved to be near 
an oak tree on the bank of the river. 
The queen got all sorts of snares and 
traps laid for wolves, and had them 
hunted daily, but the prince-wolf 
still escaped. 

“The poor princess-nightingale 
had a clearer understanding than her 
brother. Her song was so sweet 
though so sad that the trees waved 
their branches, the budding flowers 
blew out, and the stones would have 
danced only their hearts were so cold. 
But the wicked queen fell sick in ap- 
pearance, and declared that the songs 
of all birds gave her a terrible head- 
ache ; so fowlers with guns and with 
nets were employed for miles round 
the palace, catching and killing every 
song-bird. And at last no one would 
take a walk in summer or spring 
through fields or woods, it was so dis- 
mal to be without hearing the cheer- 
ful noises of the poor little feathered 
things. Still the princess escaped. 

“A favourite resort of hers was 
the thick-branched tree which grew 
upon the bank of the river. The wolf 
was brought to the same spot by 
some dim feeling of his former state, 
and he would be there for -hours, 
listening to her sweet song. She sung 
on to please him, and often pitied his 
hard fortune that he could not fly 
from bough to bough, and had not 
thick feathers to keep out the win- 
ter’s cold. 

“Every year, the prince of Eastland, 
who was to have been her bride- 

room, came to the same place for a 
fortnight. Hewasas delighted in lis- 
tening to her as the poor wolf, but 
still not one of the three knew who 
the others were. This prince, at a 
particular season of the year, felt 
himself obliged to leave his palace 
in a kind of waking dream, and ride 
to the meadow where the _thick- 
branched oak-tree grew, and there he 
stayed for fourteen days and four- 
teen nights, sleeping in a thicket in 
the day, and listening to the nightin- 
gale in the night. As long as the 
nightingale sung he was wrapped in 
a pleasing melancholy, and she seemed 
to enjoy his presence very much for 
these fourteen nights, and to sing 
more sweetly then than at any other 
time. When the prince arrived at 
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his father’s court, many hundred 
miles away, and had taken a sleep, 
all that had passed in the fourteen 
days at the thick oak tree was com- 
pletely vanished from his mind, and 
remained so till he set out again. 
“The wicked queen thought the 
nightingale had perished among the 
other song-birds. So she now deter- 
mined that she would put an end to 
the wolf. A strong feeling of fright 
always kept her away from themeadow 
where the large oak tree stood. But 
now she collected all the great hunt- 
ers about her court, and ordered all 
her captains and great soldiers to put 
on their full suits of armour to attend. 
She sat in a high carriage with her 
armed warriors all around, and she 
laughed, and chatted, with those 
about her though a shivering would 
come on her every now and then. 
“The chase began, and bears and 
lions were killed, and everyone was 
quite eager about the sport. At last 
they were near the meadow and the 
oak tree when the cold of death came 
on the queen’s heart, for she heard 
great outcries on the outside of the 
guards. Immediately after she shriek- 
ed out for the horrible howl of a wolf 
was heard, and she saw her people 
falling away this side and that side, 
as she caught sight of the terrible 
beast rushing directly towards her 
carriage. The armed men seemed 
deprived of all sense and courage, for 
they neither struck at him with their 
swords, nor flung nor levelled their 
spears at him. Instantly he was near 
the carriage, and with one high bound 
he was up in it, and the throat of the 
queen between his jaws, and both 
rolled out of it and down on the 
ground. Those at hand now collected 
their courage, and rushed to rescue 
the queen, but she was lifeless and 
a noble looking young man standing 
where the wolf was a moment before. 
They recognised their rightful prince 
at once, and came round, and fell on 
their knees before him, and kissed 
his hands. He stood all dazed and 
astonished, and asked those about him 
what all this meant. For the last 
thing on his mind was the walk with 
his sister and his stepmother seven 
ears before. He soon learned what 
ad taken place, and was grateful for 
his rescue, and returned to the palace, 
where as soon as could be he was 
anointed and crowned. 
“In the middle of this joy felt by 
22 
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his people for being released from the 
tyrant-queen, and getting their na- 
turalsovereign back, his heart felt very 
sorrowful for the loss of his sister. 
He supposed she had been trans- 
formed like himself, but he feared she 
must have been killed in the general 
slaughter of the poor little birds, as 
soon as he heard of the queen’s doings 
about them. 

“The nightingale had seen from 
the close and thick leaves of her oak 
tree what was passing, and at the 
moment when the queen’s heart blood 
began to flow, she felt a sudden light 
come in on her mind, and a knowledge 
ofall that had happened to her brother 
and herself. That was the day when 
the prince of Eastland came to visit 
the place of her retreat. As usual he 
lay in a dark wood till night, and 
then stood under the oak, and waited 
for the bird’s song. She began at once 
to sing sweeter and more melancholy 
than ever, but she did not know all 
the time who he was. At last he be- 
gan to speak to her in loving tones, 
and she flew down and nestled in his 
bosom, for though she did not know 
him for her bridegroom, she felt a 
great attraction for him even as he 
did for her. He spoke as if he thought 
she could understand him, and asked 
her to come home with him to his 
father’s palace, where she should live 
in his room and in the garden, and 
where she should be secure from nets, 
and hawks, and every danger. But 
she fluttered and raised the feathers 
on her head and neck, and looked dis- 
pleased. 

“ At last he took a sudden resolution 
and seized her firmly and gently in 
one hand, mounted his horse, and 
rode swiftly away to the court of 
Eastland. He spoke lovingly all the 
way to the bird, but she either kept 
silence, or uttered dismal cries. When 
he arrived at home, he went to his 
own room, closed the windows, and 
set his prisoner at liberty. She had 
too much sense to fly against the 
window, but she sat on the back of a 
chair with her head’ drooping, and 
would not sing or chirrup let the 
prince speak as lovingly as he could. 

“ He sat down dismally enough, and 
began to think on all the old stories 
he had ever read, and the thought 
came into his mind that as the prince 
had been changed into a wolf this 
might be the princess. So as he had 
beard of a curious disenchantment in 
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an old stery he set about the same at 
once. He took his penknife, made 
a cut in the finger of the left hand 
next the little finger, rubbed the 
blood on the head and body of the 
nightingale, and the next moment he 
had like to lose his life with joy and 
surprise, for there before him was 
standing his bride, as young and as 
beautiful as she had appeared to him 
seven years before. That is the way 
in all enchantments. When people are 
freed they are no older than when the 
spell had been laid on them, though 
it might have occurred a score of 
years ago. 

““No one could describe the joy and 
pleasure the betrothed pair felt on 
recovering from the first surprise, 
but everyone may fancy the delight 
of her brother when he heard the 
news, and what a happy wedding was 
held as soon as he could arrive from 
his own kingdom. May everyone 
that hears this story live as happy as 
the prince and princess of Eastland !” 

We shall not try our reader’s 
patience here by introducing an out- 
line of the Norse mythology with its 
Asgard, its Midgard, and Nifflheim, 
with their inhabitants. For the my- 
thology which wascommon to Iceland, 
Sweden, and Norway, see Mallet’s 
“Northern Antiquities,” translated 
and edited by Bishop Percy, and now 
forming a portion of Bohn’s valuable 
library. We are concerned with the 
household stories. The one we have 
selected is from Arndt’s collection, 
Berlin, 1842. Geijer and Afzelius 
made a selection in verse which ap- 
peared in Stockholm, 1814, 1816, 
under the title Svenska Folk Visor, 
(Swedish People’s Stories). A trans- 
lation of Afzelius into German was 
published in Leipzig in 1842, with a 

reface by Ludwig Tieck. A still 
ater collection embracing Norse sto- 
ries generally, has been made by 
Asbjornsen and Moe with the title 
Norske Folkeeventyr (Northern Folk 
Stories), and translated into English 
by G. W. Dasent. This valuable 
work must have been in the hands 
of many of our readers. 


THE DWARFS’ FESTIVAL : A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 


“In Norway not far from Dron- 
theim, there once lived a man of large 
possessions and lord of many stout war- 
riors. He hada very beautiful daugh- 
ter, named Aslog, who was sought 
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in marriage by many young chiefs. 
She told her father that she had not 
seen any man whom she would wish 
fora husband, and he was satisfied for 
awhile. But she continued to refuse 
one wooer after another, and at last he 
became angry. ‘I give you,’ said he, 
‘till next Yule-eve to make your 
choice. IfI were to attend to your 
whims I might be left without an 
heir to succeed me in the possessions 
which I received from my ances- 


tors. 

“ Alas! the fair Aslog loved, and 
was deeply beloved by Orm a 
young warrior of her father’s house- 

old. She and he well knew that 
he would not consent to their union. 
So when Yule-eve was only two 
days distant they fied from the 
house, and after much fatigue, 
reached a distant mountain, and 
took shelter in a cave where they 
lived till the warm summer came to 
them, Orm hunting, and Aslog mind- 
ing the fire, and taking care of the 
inside of their dwelling. The snow 
was melted, the green grass clothed 
the sides of the hills, they enjoyed 
the warm sunshine, but alas! Orm 
returning one evening from the chase, 
frightened poor Aslog with the sad 
news that he had just seen her father 
at the head of many of his people 
below the hill. 

“They fled from the cave without 
delay, and when they came to the 
coast they found a boat by good 
luck. Into it they went, and Orm 
seizing the oars they were soon out 
on the wide water. For three days 
and nights they suffered from hunger 
and thirst, but at last in the after- 
noon they came in sight of an island 
surrounded by many smaller ones. 
Every time they attempted to land, 
a high wind blew from the shore 
and raised the waves, and at last 
Orm saw his dear companion sink 
back as if she was going to expire. 
‘Oh good God!’ he cried out and 
made the sign of the cross on his 
head and breast. Scarcely had he 
done so when the wind fell, the 
waves became smooth, and in a short 
time he was on shore. He gathered 
some muscles and both recovered their 
strength and spirits a little, and 
walked inland. 


They soon came to a house half 
above and half under the level of 
the ground, and listened, but heard 
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no voices within, nor did they get 
any answer when they knocked. So 
they opened the door, and found the 
inside clean and furnished with all 
necessary things, and fish boiling in 
a pot, which hung over the fire in the 
middle of the room. They were at 
first shy of touching anything, but 
hunger and thirst were troublesome, 
and after a little they sat down, and 
ate and drank. They found a good 
bed with all its coverings laid nicely 
on it, and enjoyed a good rest, but 
they were kept awake for a long 
time by the expectation of the return 
of the owners of the house. They 
were not ‘disturbed however by any- 
one that night, nor next day, nor all 
the days that followed. 

“They lived there very happily. 
Orm shot wild birds, and caught fish, 
till harvest when a son was born to 
them. In the middle of their joy 
the door opened, and a large sized 
aged woman came in. There was 
something very noble in her air, and 
strange in her manner, and these 
were the words she spoke :— 

“*To not be frightened. I am the 
mistress of this ‘house, and thank 
you for the order in which you have 

ept it. I could not visit you till 
your child was born. While you 
follow my directions, everything shall 
be well with you, and if you are in 
any pressing need, call on my name 
three times. I am of the race of the 
ancient Norse giants, and am called 
Guru. While you are under my 
protection that NAME which we 
dare not pronounce, must not 
your lips, nor must you make the 
sign of the cross, nor cut it on wood 
or stone, and you must not go to the 
mainland for a priest to baptize your 
child. You shall not be disturbed 
in the possession of this house, but 
from the time the sun sets on Yule- 
eve till midnight you must leave this 
room free to the dwarfs, and my 
husband, and -myself, to hold our 
yearly festival. If you cannot leave 
the house retire to the loft, and keep 
perfectly quiet. Observe my direc- 
tions, and a long and happy life shall 


ours. 

“ She vanished at these words, and 
left Orm and Aslog in great astonish- 
ment. They attended to her direc- 
tions, and when Christmas-eve came 
round, retired to the farthest corner 
of the loft as soon as the oo. 
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“Orm had the curiosity to peep out 
through a small hole, and was greatly 
surprised at what he saw. All the 
little islands were covered with blue 
lights, waving backwards and for- 
wards, and these, coming nearer and 
nearer, at last reached the shore of 
the island where they were, and draw- 
ing themselves out into a wide circle, 
surrounded a huge stone which Orm 
had often remarked before. 

“While he was looking on he 
heard a heavy tread and saw the 
lights moving this way and that at a 

int in the circle, till an opening was 

eft. In through this stalked the 
giantess, now the size of the great 
stone, and going forward, she threw her 
arms round it, and it woke up into life 
in man’s shape and lovingly embraced 
its awaker. 

“Then all the little dwarfs that 
were bearing the torches began a 
strange wild song in honour of their 
king and queen, and while Orm lis- 
tened, he had time to examine their 
frightful appearance. 

“Their faces were wan, their 
noses large, their eyes red and 
resembling those of owls, and they 
had short thick beaks of birds. They 
soon began to move in procession to 
the house, and the couple on the loft 
could hear the heavy dull tread of 
the giant and giantess approaching, 
and entering the house which had 
heen carefull tidied up. The dwarfs 
began to cont joyfully as they 
entered ; they took their seats, and 
the clatter of silver vessels began to 
be heard. The feast went on noisily 
and joyfully, but when midnight was 
approaching Orm and Aslog heard 
such music as would make a wounded 
man forget his pain, and a man in 
trouble forget his sorrow. Soon they 
heard the noise of dancing on the 
floor, and Aslog felt herself obliged, 
whether she would or no, to come 
from the far corner of the loft and 
peep through a slit at them. 

“ There she sat wrapped in ecstasy 
by the sweet music, and in admira- 
tion of the lively dancing, the dwarfs 
hardly seeming to 4 the floor. 
At last the infant fell asleep on her 
arm, and she, as is the custom, and 
forgetting the giantess’s order, made 
the sign of the cross on its mouth, 
saying Jesus Curist bless thee, my 
child |” 

“ The words were hardly said, when 
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a dreadful uproar took place in the 
feast-room, and a noise as if hundreds 
of bodies were tumbling over each 
other out through the door. The 
lights were extinguished, and in less 
than half a minute silence fell over 
all. The pair in the loft remained in 
their corner, half dead, and never 
dared to come down till the sun’s first 
ray was seen shining into the opening 
over the fire. Then they descended 
in awe, and found the room in this 
state. The table was covered with 
silver vessels richly carved, there was 
a large copper vessel on the floor, half 
filled with sweet mead, and beside it 
a drinking horn of pure gold.. The 
awful huge figure of the giant was 
seated at the table, but he was as cold 
and hard as the coldest and hardest 
stone. 

“ Just as they were looking on in 
awe, the giantess came in, flung her 
arms round the neck of the figure, and 
wept so bitterly that it was a long 
time before she could speak. Then 
she said still sobbing ‘Alas! I be- 
friended you two here, and now you 
have made the rest of my life most 
wretched. I bear you however no 
grudge, as what you did was uninten- 
tional of evil.’ 

“*Ah,’ said she, ‘there sits my 
husband never again to breathe nor 
open his eyes on the light of the world. 
Three hundred years did I live happily 
with my father on the isle of Kunnan, 
rejoicing in my youthful spirits, and 
hundreds of giant heroes contended 
for my love. Theshallows of the sea 
round the island are full of pointed 
rocks which they threw at oak other. 
Andfind was the most mighty of the 
wooers, and him I loved. But at that 
time came the terrible Odin, and 
drove us from our island. My father 
and my sisters took refuge in the hills, 
and Andfind and I gained this island.’ 

“*We were living here happily 
when we heard that the great Olaf 
was coming from Britain to destroy 
the power of the giants. They called 
Olat the Hoy, and talked much of 
his might. But my husband did not 
fear him; and when his skiff was 
ploughing fast and straight to our isle, 

e stood on the shore, and blew the 


level water into mountain billows. 
In vain ; the skiff came through them 
like an arrow from a strong bow. 
When the prow was just — the 


shore, Andfind took the gunwale in 
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his right hand, as he had so often 
done with other vessels, to turn it 
over and send it to the bottom, but 
Olaf stepped forwards, and with his 
arms in form of a cross, he cried in a 
commanding tone ; ‘Stay there a life- 
less stone-to the last day!’ On went 
the ship,struck at the rocky hill which 
hung over the sea, and scattered it 
into the water, where it formed and 
still forms the dwarfs’ islands. Thus 
was I left desolate ; the only comfort 
that I or any of my race had, was to 
wake any loved friend to life for nine 
hours on Yule-eve, but for every time 
this happened a hundred years were 
taken from our own lives. Many of 
my race did not use the privilege, but 
I loved my dear heaband so well that 
I never let a Yule-eve pass without 
waking him to enjoyment of life, 
and I have never reckoned how many 
centuries I have lost. What are they 
worth? What is life without the 
society of a loved object? You by 
pronouncing a name which we dare 
not hear or say, have made my future 
life one long grief.’ 

“*You may still keep all the trea- 
sures you see about you. Let no one 
trespass on the small islets of my poor 
dwarfs. Farewell!’ 

“She vanished and it would be hard 
to describe the feelings that had posses- 
sion of the two listeners. ‘They were 
glad that they could get their child 
baptized, and themselves lawfully 
married, and that their worldly state 
was so bettered, but they pitied much 
the poor giantess, who had been so 
generous to them, and bitterly be- 
wailed her loss.” 

This-very curious legend seems to 
have been written by some scholar of 
the early Christian times in Norway, 
which as well as Iceland and Sweden, 
received the light of Christianity at 
a comparatively late era, (11th cen- 
tury), the zealous but hasty King Olaf 
being determined to make his subjects 
good Christians whether they would 
orno. Though he fell in fight against 
his own people, his relics were soon 
regarded as possessed of miraculous 
powers, and till the change of religion 
in the 16th century he was venerated 
as the patron saint of Norway. The 
spirit of the story is imbued with a 
loving and regretful leaning towards 
the state of things in the old pagan 
times, no blame whatever being laid 


on the Christian for their 
Seng denial of their faith. 

he legend is found in Grimm’s 
“ Mythology of the Fairies and Elfs.” 
A version appeared in the “ Christmas 
Box” (1828 or 1829), edited by Crofton 
Croker. The only portion of which 
that has remained on our memory 
being the reproach ‘of the giantess and 
the remorse of the faulty pair. 


THE OGRE: A GERMAN TALE. 


“There was once a king who had a 
beautiful daughter, and at a very 
early age she was betrothed to the 
son of a neighbouring king and 
queen. The young prince was of a 
bad disposition, and humpbacked 
besides, and his mother was a power- 
ful witch. The princess did not like 
him at all, especially as she had fallen 
in love with the pastrycook who 
supplied the court, a fine handsome 
young fellow. The time of her mar- 
riage with the prince was approaching, 
and she was always crying when she 
was in her own rooms. Her nurse 
who was an enchantress, found out 
the cause of her trouble, and so she 
got admission for her lover into the 
palace, and they spent much time in 
discourse together, the nurse being 
always in the same room. 

“ But the prince was acquainted by 
his mother what was going on. So 
he took her father and mother one 
day to the princess’s chamber, and 
opening the door in haste, there they 
found the pastrycook and the princess 
lovingly conversing. The king and 
queen nearly fainted at the sight, and 
the prince Lurst into a fury. The 
pastrycook darted away through a 
private passage, and the prince as 
soon as his anger gave him liberty to 
speak, cried out, ‘Let everyone in 
this palace become stone, and so re- 
main till I choose to restore them.’ 
So it happened: each remained in 
the position he or she was in at the 
time, except the nurse, who being an 
enchantress herself, was not subject 
to his power. 

“She soon paid the pastrycook a 
visit, and told him what had hap- 
pened. He was sunk in grief, but 
she informed him he might release 
his princess by means of an Ogre, who 
lived in a dark wood many thousand 
miles away. She gave him directions 
what to do, and as he was so eager to 
deliver his true love, she gave him 
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a sealed letter, told him to open it 
outside the gate of thecity at midnight, 
and three times read aloud the words 
that were written in it. He would 
then find himself in the thick wood 
where the Ogre's castle was, and wait 
there till the clock struck four. At 
that time the Ogre went to hunt, and 
he was to go to the castle and get the 
Ogre’s wife to aid him. 

“* He obeyed her orders, and as soon 
as he had read the magic words of the 
letter the third time, he found him- 
self before the Ogre’s castle in the 
thick wood. He hid himself in the 
darkest part till he saw the frightful 
Ogre go out. He snuffed and snuffed 
as if he smelled the flesh of a man. 
When he was out of sight, the lover 
entered his house, and asked his 
wife for a night’s lodging. She was 
frightened very much, but said she 
would give him some food, and he 
should go away, or her husband 
would eat him on his return. But 
he told her what he wanted, and all 
his sorrows, and how she could help 
him, and as she was a kind creature, 
and had been taken by force from her 
oe husband, she consented to assist 

im. 

“ Just when she heard the Ogre at 
the door, she hid the lover under the 
bed. He came in very cross for he 
had hardly caught any game, and 
snuffed, and cried out, ‘ I smell man’s 
flesh ; where is it?’ ‘Oh, dear hus- 
band,’ said she, ‘it is not here at 
all. There were some strangers here 
just now, but I frightened them away. 

think you will find them in the 
wood in the morning. Hereisa dish 
of meat better than the flesh of the 
nicest man you ever ate.’ 

** When he was asleep and snoring, 
the woman took hold of one of the 
feathers* of his tail, and plucked it 
out. He awoke with a start, and 
cried out, ‘Woman are you mad? 
What's this?” ‘Ah dear husband,’ 
said she, ‘I have had a frightful 
dream. I thought there was a castle 
in a distant country with all the in- 
habitants turned into stone, and my- 
self among the rest. I suppose I 
must have gripped you hard in my 
fright.’ ‘Your dream is true enough,’ 
said he, ‘ and there is little chance of 
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the enchantment being removed. The 
lover of the princess should come to 
the waterfall in this wood (the castle 
is thousands of miles away), and 
watch till he’d see a dwarf come out 
from under it with a stone on his 
shoulder, and throw it into the river. 
Then he should strike this dwarf with 
one of my feathers in the face, and he 
would become a great giant, and re- 
turn with the lover to the enchanted 
castle. The lover would then touch 
the princess with my feather, and all 
regain life. A likely thing all this to 
happen! I’m sleepy. Yaw, yaw ! 
don’t disturb me again !’ 

“When she heard him snoring 
again, she pulled another feather out 
of his tail, and he gave a great jump. 
‘ Wife,’ said he, ‘ you do not mean to 
give me any sleep the whole night, 
and I so disappointed of man’s flesh 
that lies about somewhere. What is 
disturbing you now? ‘Oh, dear 
husband, I had a frightful dream. A 
prince planted a vine in his garden, 
and it was thriving well, when a 
frightful-looking thing came into the 
vineyard, and carried away the old 
vine from which the man had taken 
the slip to plant the other. So the 
prince became sick, and the vine sunk 
into the earth till no one could see it. 
What does it mean?” ‘Oh it means 
that some one took away this prince’s 
wife, and their child was transformed 
into a young vine, which has since 
withered.’ ‘And is there no means 
to restore the prince and his son?’ 
‘Oh yes. If anyone gets the speckled 
cock in the fowl-house, and brings him 
to the spot over where the vine is 
sunk, and puts a feather of my tail in 
his bill, then will he scratch away the 
earth till he has thrown out three 
toads. These must be burned, and 
the ashes scattered on the roots of 
the vine, which will then spring up 
and bloom. When it is touched 
with one of my feathers, it will be- 
come the young prince, the son of 
the sick one, and he will regain his 
health when he is touched with the 
same feather.’ The woman on hear- 
ing these words ground her teeth, 
and nearly drove her finger nails into 
her palms, for these were her hus- 
band and son from whom the Ogre 


* The name of the Ogre in the original is Popanz, whence perhaps our popinjay, The 
idea of his bearing a feathered tail adds to his frightful personality. ie 
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had carried her away. ‘ Now, wife,’ 
said the Ogre, ‘if you awake me 
again I'll give you a good beating. 
Yaw, yaw!” 

“But he was no sooner snoring 
than she gave the fiercest pull of all, 
and he roared, and jumped out of 
bed, and slapped her severely. 
‘ What’s this for ? said he. ‘Am I 
never to be allowed to rest again ? 
‘ Oh, dear husband,’ said she, ‘it was 
all for grief of parting with you. I 
dreamed that a strange man was 
taking me away from you, and that I 
was going with my own free will, and 
that a ship which sailed on land as 
well as water was bearing us off. 
I suppose I must have gripped you 
very hard with the fright.’ ‘ Gripped 
me, indeed ! I thought the whole tail 
was pulled off me. But I forgive 

ou on account of your loyalty: to me. 

here is such a ship which sails as 
well on land as on sea, but no one 
can get it without being provided 
with one of my feathers. You set the 
feather on the ground with the quill 
end forward, and away it sweeps till it 
meets the ship. You then stick it at 


the top of the mast, and merely 
manage the rudder, and away it goes 
in whatever direction you please. 
Good wife, good wife! but sure you 


won't waken me again?’ ‘No, dear 
husband,’and he fell asleep once more. 

“When he was fast asleep she arose 
quietly, and walked out, the lover 

ollowing her. They came to the 
waterfall, saw the dwarf, struck him 
on the face with the first feather, and 
he became a giant, ready to obey their 
orders. They laid another feather on 
the ground, and on it went, the giant 
pacing swiftly after it, with the 
woman on one shoulder and the man 
on the other. They had not gone far 
when they heard a terrible roar be- 
hind them, and there was the Ogre 
tearing after them, with hundreds of 
armed men, sprung from the ground 
at his word. 

“Fast and far went the giant, 
but the crowd was pressing on him, 
when the Ogre’s wife turned round 
shook a feather at them, and they all 
sunk to their knees in the earth. The 
Ogre had lost much of his power with 
the three feathers. He a to 
raise the men from their pits, but was 
not able. Then he raised a troop 
of tigers, bears, toads, frogs, and 
dragons ; but before these could come 
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up to the giant, he had reached the 
ship. Into it he sprung, and fixed 
the feather at the mast-top. The man 
took the rudder, the woman sat at 
the prow, and away flew the ship like 
an arrow from abow. A terrible up- 
roar came from the beasts, but there 
was no more seen or heard of them 
or the Ogre. 

“When they came to the palace 
of the woman’s true husband, they 
stopped, got the speckled cock, and 
brought him into the vineyard. 
When they put the feather into his 
mouth he scratched away till he came 
to the three toads. These being 
burned, their ashes were scattered on 
the roots of the decayed vine, and it 
sprung up, flinging out its beautiful 
ribbed leaves and purple grapes. The 
princess all this time was sobbing as 
if her heart would break, and whenshe 
touched the shrub with the feather, 
and saw her young son fresh and 
blooming before her, she fell in a 
faint on the sod, for she recollected 
the life she had been obliged to en- 
dure by the Ogre. They brought her 
to herself again, and with all the 
people around them shouting for joy, 
they entered the castle. There was 
her husband lying nearly lifeless on 
his bed. She had not courage to 
come near him, but the lover was not 
long about touching him with the 
feather, and his health returned, and 
his son was in his arms in a moment. 
Both then ran to the princess, and it 
was who could have the most of her. 
Still she cried and sobbed—but the 
giant and the lover had not patience 
to wait for the end. 

“They entered their ship once more, 
and on it went over land and sea, till 
they came to the enchanted palace. 
There they were nearly frightened by 
the awful appearance of so manystone 
figures, one occupied this way, another 
that, but all stiff and still. The first 
that the lover approached was the 
prineess. He touched her lightly 
with the feather, and while you could 
wink, life came upon every oneinthe 
castle. The lovers fell into each 
other’s arms, though the king and 
queen were by, and when the father 
heard all that had been done, he 
could not find it in his heart to refuse 
his daughter's hand. When all was 
quiet neither _ nor ship was to 
be seen, and if ever an unequal match 
turned out happy that was one,” 
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Our readers need not fear being 
treated under the title “German 
Story,” to any of Grimm’s Mdarchen, 
as yet translated. Those and Ander- 
sen’s versions of them (not always an 
errant on the original) are too 
well known to be admitted into our 
repertory. The story just told is from 
a collection by F. A an der Hagen, 
Prenzlau (Prussian States), 1824. Of 
other collections we shall speak at the 
— opportunity. Probably the 

st issue of the gathering made by 
the brothers Grimm is that of the 
second edition, Berlin, 1822. The 
fifth edition appeared in Gottingen, 
in two vols., 1843, and the sixth in 
1850. The amount of literary labour 
done by Jacob Ludwig Grimm and 
his brother, Wilhelm Karl, is 
astonishing. The first was born 4th 
January, 1785, and died on 20th Sep- 
tember, 1863. William Charles was 
born on 24th February, 1786, and 
died in December, 1859. Jacob, be- 
sides filling diplomatic and other 
situations, hinting to German princes 
some defects in their political systems, 
and losing their favour in consequence, 
found time in co-operation with his 


brother to publish the following 
works, which, with regard to minute- 
ness, fulness, and care, cannot be sur- 
passed. A German Grammar, 1819, 
1840, is so comprehensive that the 
vowels and consonants alone take up 


600 pages. Itembraces allthe Ger- 
man dialects, ancient and modern. 
* Antiquities of German Law,” was 
published at Gottingen in 1828. 
“German Mythology,” same place, 
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1835, left nothing connected with its 
subject matter unexplained. The 
same may be said of the “History of 
the German Language,” Leipzig 
1848. His work on the “Origin of 
Speech” was published in Berlin, 1852. 
The German Disihonery cuamanas in 
1852, had not got beyond the letter 
F in 1862. oF all these important 
and useful works, each in its way, the 
only nonsensical and trivial one (in 
appearance) is that which has attained 
a world-wide reputation. Far be it 
from us to detract from their 
merits as works of reference ; but let 
us reflect on the small number of 
scholars outside of German universi- 
ties who have conscientiously spelled 
through the 600 pages, all treatin 

of nothing but German vowels an 

consonants. The very idea of that 
portion of the dictionary (six letters 
only) which occupied ten years to 
complete is painful and distracting. 
Meantime the value of the Volks- 
Marchen can scarcely be over-rated. 
They have pleasantly and healthily 
oceupied the minds of unnumbered 
numbers of the young, and many of 
the old for many hours in each one’s 
life to the exclusion of bad thoughts, 
bad books, or bad conversation, 
and they have induced thinking 
people to the study of the old Teuton 
myths of which many of them are 
corruptions. This has further led to 
the study of the condition of our an- 
cestors in prehistoric times, and thus 
given much aid in a most interesting 
and curious investigation. 


TOWERS AND TEMPLES OF EARLY IRELAND. 


THE ROUND TOWERS, 


Ovrreaders are requested not to place 
within this century the epoch when 
our island enjoyed its youth. Even be- 


colonies that had inhabited the 
island from a short time after the se- 
paration at Babel, the retrospect ex- 
tending back through a perspective 
of npwards of a thousand years. Mr. 


fore the building of Solomon’s temple—Marcus Keane, and a considerable 


Ireland could scarcely be called young. 
The Milesian Scots were then in pos- 
session of the land, and the Danaan 

tolerated among them, for the 
ae of their learning, and the in- 
struction 7 afforded their con- 
querors’ children, held them atten- 
tive many along evening, relating the 
travels and voyages of the various 


section of Gaelic archeologists with 
him, are convinced that our Round 
Towers, and some temples, generally 
supposed to have been built for 
Christian worship, were raised by 
these Danaans, at a period which, 
when set side by side with our year 
of grace, 1843, may surely claim the 
epithet, young. 
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Young indeed, and vigorous, and 
hopeful, and far-seeing, were the 
spirits of the mighty men of old, who 
series and partly accomplished 
bel, and laid the high and massive 
walls of Babylon, and reared the 
yramids, and the mighty temple of 
hebes, with its avenue of gigantic 
Sphynxes, and the monolythic tem- 
ple at Sais, and left at our own doors 
the great stone circles, and the great 
avenue of standing stones at Karnac, 
in Brittany. Not inferior in skill, 
and resources, and strength, were the 
rare workers among the predecessors 
of the Scotic Gael, if, as Mr. Keane 
is heartily persuaded, they launched 
into the air our graceful and strong 
and still enduring towers. Let any 
ens pslenepher endeavour to 
get a mental grasp of the millions on 
millions of years it would require of 
Dr. Darwin’s oyster, or Horace’s two 
savages fighting for roots, to fitthem 
for these undertakings ; if he does 
he will experience a dazed and dis- 
tracted state of mind, brought on by 
the useless attempt. 

Mr. Keane, zealous for the skill 
and ‘civilisation of the ante-Scotic 
colonies in our island, is not dis- 
turbed by such insane mental efforts. 
Abundant knowledge was obtained 
by the Post-Diluvians from their great 
ancestor, Noah, whose father had 
been and conversed with Adam. Some 
of the most stupendous piles reared 
in the dawn of the world’s history 
were the work of the descendants of 
that unhappy son of Noah who in- 
herited his curse, and it is the convic- 
tion of Mr. Keane that the builders 
of our towers belonged to that family, 
called Cuthites, from Cush, son of 
Cham, and father of Mizraim, the 
earliest king of Egypt on record. For 
our own parts we see no reason why 
the Danaans, who were obliged to 
give way to the Scots, should not be 
eft in possession of the ancestors ap- 


propriated to them by Keating and 
our other old historians—viz., the 
Japhetians. But we shall not dwell 


in this place on points of difference, 
but bring forward Mr. Keane’s argu- 
ments and illustrations in support of 
the Pagan origin of these long-endur- 
ing and mysterious piles :— 

“ Buildings answering to the descriptions 
of our Round Towers,” he remarks, “ have 
been noticed as existing in every part of 
the world, but everywhere despised, and 
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to a great extent unused—the memorials 
of a race whose name and religion have 
been lost and forgotten. The specimens of 
such towers to be met with in Eastern 
Europe and Asia are comparatively few and 
far between, because the conquerors of the 
race for whose religion they were erected 
left no vestige of the towers or the other 
temples of their predecessors except such 
indestructible rock-temples as defied their 
power todestroy. The circumstances of Ire- 
land in this respect were different. The 
Celts (Milesians) who conquered the Cuth- 
ites, raised no stone buildings of their own, 
either for temples or palaces, and they seem 
to have utterly despised the stone-works of 
their predecessors, and so allowed them to 
remain. In later times, their superstitious 
reverence for these remains was the means 
of preserving them to this day. The Eng- 
lish and Scotch plantation-farmers having 
neither superstition (?) nor a taste for arch. 
ology, have caused much destruction 
among the Irish ruins wherever they have 
settled, and in some cases have removed all 
vestiges of them, leaving only the names to 
mark the sites of ancient ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments. 

“ The only unquestionably Celtic remains 
of Ireland seem to me to be cromlechs for the 
worship of the sun in the open air. Some 
circular mounds known by the names 
Cahir or Liss, probably used for the occa- 
sional protection of their cattle, and the erec- 
tions called bee-hive huts, found nearthe sea- 
coasts, where timber, the ordinary building 
material, could not be procured. To the 
exceptional character of the conquerors 
then we are indebted for the fact that the 
temples of the conquered have been per- 
mitted to remain for 3,000 years to puzzle 
archeologists of the nineteenth century.” 


A considerable section of archzeolo- 
gists look on the cromlechs as mark- 
ing the burial places of heroes. The 
lioses or cathairs were merely mounds 
enclosing spaces for the erection of 
wooden buildings. Our bawns are 
the modern representatives of the 
ancient cow-enclosures, 60, cow 
(buin, genitive case), forming the 
root of the word. 

Mr. Keane has furnished upwards 
of thirty charming wood-cuts of the 
towers, their bases, their entrances, 
their windows, and were we young 
and beset with small worldly trouble, 
we could sit down and copy every one 
of them with pen and ink, such fine 
relief is given by the dark recess of 
door or window, and such nice opper- 
tunity for hatching, afforded by the in- 
terstices of the stones! Some of the 
doorways have the Norman arch, some 
are covered by one ponderous slab. 
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Cut stone (ashlar) work, with two or 
three round ribs, form the jambs and 
copings of some, and some pre- 
sent irregular cyclopean junctions, 
which, as everyone knows, conduce 
to strength much more than regular 
layers of masonry. In all the en- 
trances there is a slight inclination of 
the jambs to each other, as they rise. 
The strength of these buildings, es- 
pecially those of the irregular cyclo- 
layers at bottom, was immense. 
r. Keane mentions the tower of Kil- 
macduagh, in Clare, as having been 
struck by lightning, and thus thrown 
two feet out of the perpendicular. A 
Clare gentleman has informed us that 
Ireton, when coming by that way from 
Gort, tried the effect of three cannon 
shots on the old sun-temple, with the 
effect above quoted. It was the ill-luck 
of Cromwell's son-in-law not to have 
had the privilege of availing himself 
of the labours of any O’Brien, or 
O’Halloran, or Petrie, or Keane, of 
his day. Let his vandalism be over- 
looked. 
Fig. 164 presents the fluted Round 
Tower found by Hanway near Aster- 
abad in Persia. 


“ Fig. 165 represents a Round Tower in 
Hindoostan described by Lord Valentia. 
He says of such buildings: ‘It is singular 
that there is no tradition concerning them, 
nor are they held in any respect by the 


Hindoos of this country. In this latter 
particular as well as in their general form, 
and their not having the doorway on the 
ground level, they resemble our Irish Round 
Towers.’” 


This building has several belts 
round it on a lighter ground, large 
openings towards the top, and just 
under the conical cap, a parapet from 
behind which a fine view might be 


ve. 

ig. 166 represents the Round Tower 
of lyghur, East Indies, injured to- 
wards the top, but strikingly like the 
Irish structures. The name of the 
locality is Coel, which if cognate 
with Gaelic, would imply a wood or 
lonesome place. We are ignorant of 
the description Captain Smith, 44th 
a, gives of the neighbour- 


Fig. 166 is taken from Markham’s 
travels in Peru, and presents a tower 
36 feet high, and crowned with a 
stone ve-like-dome overlapping 
the late. The layers are irre- 
gular, and have thecyclopean jointing. 
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Fig.168 is borrowed from Stephens’s 
“ Central America,” the hive 
covering being rather higher than the 
main body. The height is about 30 
feet, the wall five feet thick, and 
within is a cylindrical solid stone 
with a vacancy of three feet between 
it and the wall, 

In another structure of the same 
kind in the same place, four doors 
placed at the cardinal points admit- 
ted to a corridor five feet wide, and 
in its inner wall were four more doors 
poeet diagonally with the outer ones, 

hese led into an inner corridor four 
feet wide, in the centre of which was 
a solid cylinder of stone. 

There is a Round Tower on the 
Bank of the Terek, a river which falls 
into the Caspian sea on the west side, 
the door being twelve feet above the 
soil. Delhi has its beautiful, taper- 
ing polygonal Tower ; others are at 
Ghuznee. Henry Maundrel in his 
coe from Aleppo found a mono- 
yth, round-tower-shaped, and thirty 
feet high, near the sea-coast, and a 
little south of Aradus. There was 
another about the same height, and 
only ten yards distant, and under 
both were found large chambers, cut 
out of the rock, with smaller enclo- 
sures, apparently for the reception 
of dead bodies, attached to them. 

Lucian makes mention of a circu- 
lar tall temple at Hieropolis, con- 
nected with the worship of Astarte. 
A priest climbed up this tower once 
a year, and remained in an uncom- 
fortable position near the summit for 
seven days. The faithful crowded 
round the base, and offered presents. 
These and their donors were shouted 
to the man at the top, and he from 
his “ bad eminence ” uttered a prayer 
for the generous worshipper, and then 
ro a bell further to trumpet the 
good man’s fame, and excite imita- 
tion. 


At Myceene in Greece are the re- 
mains of a conical building, with 
ledges and brackets on the inner sur- 
face of the wall for the support of 
lofts and statues. 

A few structures of the kind exist- 
ing on the Continent and attached to 
establishments founded by Irish mis- 
sionaries, were probably erected by 
these zealous men out of a porning 
after the old piles near the little 
churches where they had in - their 
youth offered up their devotions, 
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If the Milesians at first despised 
and neglected these pillar temples or 
fortresses of the Danaans, it is more 
than probable that in aftertimes they 
used them for places of retreat, when 
unable to meet more powerful en- 
croachers in the open field. Taking 
their strength and the height of the 
entrances from the ground into ac- 
count they must be looked on as im- 
pregnable. This use and the rever- 
ence increasing with time of the magic 
skill of the old Danaans, must have 
left among the Milesian Scots at the 
time of their conversion to Christianity 
a _ respect and attachment to the 
piles, and the missioners apprehended 
no evil but much good from the 
erection of their simply-constructed 
churches by their sides or in their 
close neighbourhood. In expectation 
of an attack from neighbouring foe 
or foreign Dane, the religious com- 
munity, the sacred vessels of the 
Church, and the helpless women and 
children, and the aged, had a sure 
asylum in the protecting tower. Mr. 
Palgrave, in his late travels across 
Arabia found, only the other day, 
strong towers in sundry Arab vil- 
lages or little towns used for the self- 
same punpose. 

So, instead of one purpose it would 
be easy to discover three or four for 
our conical enigmas. One of the ob- 
jects of their builders was most pro- 

ably a quasi-religious one. We dare 
not deny some astronomical know- 
ledge to those remote ancestors, and 
the apertures at the top generally 
facing the four cardinal points, were 
just what an earnest star-gazer would 
desire. He probably had fine strings 
crossing oa other within, and by 
their means could track the ene 
of moon, star, or planet across the 
field of his wicket. Besides these 
uses, the lofty windows afforded the 
means of examining the ogeeneom 4 
country, and detecting the approach 
of an enemy while still at a consider- 
able distance. 

Mr. Keane accounts for the absence 
of Round Towers in France and Bri- 
tain, if they ever existed in this last- 
named country, by supposing that 
the stone-building Romans took them 
down, and used the materials in piles 
reared by themselves. They escaped 
destruction in Ireland, as the Scots, 
using only wooden structures within 
their circular moats and mounds, 
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could not convert them to use. Our 
own opinion, for which we claim only 
moderate attention, is that the 

and romance and reverence inherent 
in the Gaelic temperament would 
excite respect for the relics of the 
skilful and wise people rather than a 
mischievous impulse to destroy them. 
In concluding this portion of our 
subject, we incidentally remark that 
the only tower mentioned in our 
trustworthy annals as having been 
built within Christian times was that 
erected at Tomgreany (7’uam, mound, 
tomb, fortress ; Greine, gen. case of 
Grian, the sun) in Clare. Of this 
there does not remain a stone standing 
on a stone. The Danaans were our 
masters in masonry. 


EARLY CHURCHES. 


Mr. Keane, not content with appro- 
— the honour of the “‘ Celestial 
ndexes” to his beloved Cuthites— 
our Danaans, shows that the best of 
our ecclesiastical structures, or at 
least some portions of them, were 
originally reared by the same le 
in honour of their divinities. e 
shall lay before our readers his reasons 
for holding this opinion. The ex- 
amples on proofs given are well 
calculated to excite interest even 
where they fail to convince. To sup- 
port his propositions that “The Irish 
Celts were not builders in stone before 
the twelfth century, he calls upon the 
evidence of John Hane Parker (Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1864, 1865.) 

“ The earlier churches of modern Europe 
were generally of wood. It was not until 
the eleventh century that churches were 
built of stone. The building entirely of 
ashlar or cut stone was not anywhere at- 
tained until the twelfth century. The other 
European nations copied the older buildings 
of the Romans, but Roman civilization 
never penetrated to Ireland. The Irish had 
no Roman buildings to copy as the other 
European nations had (Jan. 1864), 

“ After the Conquest the English brought 
with them their own laws, their own arts. 

They erected buildings in the 
their own country, modified by 


style ‘of 
having to employ native workmen, and by 
the material they had to work in; and in 


general, buildings in the same mm 
a,” 


later in date in Ireland than in Eng 
After mentioning the palace of 
smooth wattles built for Henry IL. in 
Dublin, he notices the castle built 
the English at Clonmacnois, its 
rough workmanship, the absence of 





oe for windows. “Stone walls are 
built,” he says, “with the same 
materials for churches as for other 
buildings,” and concludes by asserting 
. that “ the Irish were not accustomed 
to the use of cut stone even at the end 
of the twelfth century.” 

Proofs that before the Invasion the 
Gael despised stone buildings are 
easily met with. When some Irish 
chiefs attempted to raise strong de- 
fences after that woeful visitation, 
the Northern bards prophesied the 
impending downfall of the native 
chiefs. 

“Let us,” said one of them, “ pull down 
those fortresses of the insidious enemy, and 
cease working for them by erecting any of 
our own. Their stratagems will assuredly 
wrest them out of our hands, Our ancestors 
trusted entirely to their personal valour, 
and thought the stone houses of the Gails 
(foreigners) a disgrace to courage.” 


The natives were as partial to wood 
in their churches as in their dwellings. 
Mr. Keane makes an apposite quota- 
tion from Dr. Reeves t, Pister J wur- 
nal, vol. 1, p. 170). 


“St. Malachy’s first oratory (Bangor) 
was ‘constructed of boards, but well and 
closely united, a Scotic fabric, respectable 
enough ;’ and this was a step in advance 
of the early structure which probably an- 
swered to the description of ‘ wicker-work 
interwoven by a fence, and surrounded by a 
ditch.’ Subsequently, however (in the year 
1120), when foreign travel had enlarged his 
views, it seemed fit to Malachy that he 
should build at Benchor (Bean, fine; Cor, 
music; Coire, a circle) an oratory of stone 
like those churches which he had seen in 
other countries. But when he had begun to 
lay the foundations, some of the inhabitants 
were astonished, for no buildings of the kind 
were known in that land. Whereupon a 
factious crowd gathered round him, and 
one who was chosen as their spokesman, 
expressed their sentiments in these memor- 
able words: ‘O worthy man, what is your 
motive in introducing this novelty in our 
neighbourhood? We are Scots, not Gauls. 
Why this vanity ? What need of a work so 
extravagant, so aspiring!” * 


The building called Cormac’s Cha- 
pel, perhaps the finest specimen ex- 


tant of Irish ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, is said to have been built seven 


. 
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ears after this attempt of St. 
achy’s, and apropos to this un- 
likely feat, our archzologist asks— 

“ Are we to believe that Cormac’s Chapel 
was built by an Irish provincial chief, who 
aspired unsuccessfully ¢ to the throne of 
Munster, and that he did build Cormac’s 
Chapel, with all its beautiful sculpture 
more than forty years before Henry II. 
erected his Royal Palace in Dublin ‘of 
smoothe wattles after the fashion of Irelande,’ 
and more than 209 years befure Christ 
Church was furnished with a bell-tower of 
stone? ” 


Our author is enthusiastic, and in- 
deed with good reason, on the subject 
of this temple. We willingly copy 
items of his description. 

“It appears to have been built without 
windows suitable for glass, for the lights 
now appearing in it were manifestly an 
effort to adapt it in after times to Christian 
uses. It is built of cut stone within and 
without, and ornamented with the greatest 
variety of minute and beautiful architec- 
ture.” 


He then particularizes it as— 

‘A temple small in dimensions, yet more 
costly by far in proportion to its size than 
any church or cathedral ever erected in 
Ireland since the conquest by England. A 
temple in design and construction unlike 
any church in Christendom, whose building 
can be proved to date within the Christian 
era. A temple roofed with a thorough 
semicircular arch of cut stone, appearing 
like one of the rock temples of Hindoostan. 
This arch is again surmounted by a cut-stone 
roof having chambers between both.” 

There is a considerable resemblance 
between the style of these old Irish 
structures and that of Norman build- 
ings introduced by the English, but 
our author points out differences 
which are uniformly found in all the 
specimens of both, and a general 
superiority in the irish structures, 
which would hardly be the case if the 
Norman style was the parent. Here 
are some of the points of difference— 

‘Every so-called Norman. doorway and 
window in Ireland, which I have examined, 
and found in its original position, has the 
cyclopean peculiarity of sloping or inclining 
sides, and I have been informed that a single 
specimen of such characteristic is not to be 
found in any existing example of English 
Norman. 






* St. Malachy visited St. Bernard at his populous monastery of Clairvaux, and a 


strong and tender amity united these eminent churchmen ever after. 


The above is 


substantially taken from the life of St. Malachy by his Gaulish friend. 
+ Cormac was in reality King of Munster, if Keating and O'Halloran are trustworthy. 
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“The construction of windows is another 
point in which the ancient Irish architec- 
ture stands in direct contrast with the 
English Norman. Glass was known through- 
out England since the eighth century. It 
was in general use in churches since the 
earliest age of Norman architecture. But 
in Ireland there is no specimen of the ancient 
Norman wiridow adapted to the use of 
glass, the only exception to the rule with 
regard to England being, that in some 
country churches—specimens of the early 
Norman—rude loop-holes were used instead 
of windows to admit light. But the rude- 
ness of such unglazed windows, without a 
morsel of ashlar, stands in striking contrast 
with the Irish windows belonging to the 
so-called Norman style . . . .- . 
These Irish windows are all made of the 
best cut stone, closely and perfectly jointed ; 
some plain, others highly ornamented with 
the richest devices of so-called Norman 
sculpture. They all admit a very 
limited supply of light; they are not 
adapted for fitting of glass; and they have 
got slightly inclining jambs, being generally 
from half an inch to two inches wider at 
bottom than at top. The large window at 
Kilmacduagh consists of about 200 super- 
ficial feet of beautifully cut stone, used to 
admit about 9 superficial feet of light. 
This is one of the largest in Ireland, but 
the characteristics of all are alike, namely, 
thoroughly well cut stone, little light, and 
no preparation for glass or frame. While 
hundreds of this class of windows are to be 
found among the ‘ Norman’ ruins of Ireland, 
I have not heard of the existence of 
a single specimen in England of a well- 
executed window with ashlar jambs, having 
sloping sides, but unprepared for the use of 
glass.” 


The early English (Gothic) which 
succeeded the Norman in England, 
much excelled it in picturesque effect 
and finish ; “ but (we quote the text) 
if the best specimens of ancient 
Norman in the richest localities of 
England manifest a considerable 
degree of roughness in the masonry, 
compared to the styles which sve- 
ceeded them, the very opposite is 
found to be the case in Ireland. The 
so-called Norman ruins in Ireland, in 
point of masonry and the abundance 
of ashlar used, are as far superior to 
Gothic buildings (the genuine Chris- 
tian churches) as the Gothic of Eng- 
land is superior to the Englis 
Norman. This anomaly has never 
before been attemp to be ex- 
plained.” 


“ Almost every church in Ireland, built 
within the period of authentic history, is 
found to be in the pointed style like the 
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English of the same date, but far inferior 
to the English churches in point of material 
and execution. . Even in their im- 
proved state they fall far short of the 
‘Norman’ ruins, in respect of the quantity 
and workmanship of the cut stone used. 

“There are particular dates assigned to 
more than a hundred Gothic churches and 
monasteries in Ireland. The earliest are 
ascribed to the twelfth century, but there 
is no historical record whatever of the 
foundation of a single one of the so-called 
Norman churches.” 

The zig-zag ornament on the Irish 
buildings seems to identify them with 
the Norman ; but Mr.Rickman, quoted 
by our author, points out its existence 
on the buildings of Diocletian. He 
also refers to the buildings in central 
America as described by Stephens, 
where many instances of it are to be 
seen. 

Mr. Keane has given views and 
descriptions of some beautiful pieces 
of Norman architecture in doorways, 
&c., still extant at Kilmelchedor in 
the 8.W. of Kerry, and others at 
Glandeloch, localities not in English 
possession till comparatively modern 
times. There being a hostile feeling 
between Saxon and Gael at the period 
when Norman architecture might be 
<a to be introduced, he argues 
with every appearance of reason, that 
native artists would not adopt the 
favourite style of the intruders, 
Generally, remains of structures in 
this style are found in localities which 
came latest under foreign power, and 
belong to churches dedicated to Irish 
saints of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The skill of English architects would 
naturally be exerted for fanes dedi- 
cated to English saints. 

Mr. Brash of Cork, a high authority 
on architectural matters, states in 
the Ulster Journal, April 1859, 
that “from the year 1200 to 1260 
were erected the following monas- 
tic houses:— Drogheda, Newtown, 
Lorha, Kilkenny, Youghal, Trim, 
Ballybeg, Buttevant, Athenry, and 
Kildare. These buildings were erect- 
ed in the first pointed style.” 

The proofs adduced seem to deprive 
English architects or their pupils of 
the honour of having any 
ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland 
except those belonging to the Gothic 
style. So the thing narrows itself 


to this:—The so-called Norman 
churches were either built by native 
architects in the fifth or sixth century, 
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or they were modified Heathen re- 
mains, found by these artists ready 
to their hands, and adapted well or 
ill to Christian worship. 

The portion of the work now under 
consideration is richly illustrated 
with remains of door-ways and other 


parts of the old fanes. Some of the’ 


entrances are crowned by the semi- 
circular arch, others by the ponderous 
slab, the jambs approaching each 
other in every instance as they 
ascend, and the cyclopean irregular 
layers distinguishing many of the 
basements the fine cut stone work 
of windows and doors excepted. 
Specimens of similar styles are en- 
qeves from the ancient piles at 

erentinum, and Matrium (Italy), 
Roselli (do.), Norha (do.), Mycenz 
(Greece), Avantipore (Cashmere). In 
some of the illustrations the simil- 
arity of the beautiful spiral orna- 
mentation on Irish door-pillars and 
others found at Mycenez and Avanti- 
pore, is very remarkable. 

There are notices in the annals of 
the Four Masters, which seem to 
fix the building of Cormac’s Chapel, 
and of other religious houses within 
Christian times. However the word 
used to express the action is Yor- 
badh, which implies “ finishing” and 
is not used to express complete con- 
struction, which i to the word, 
Dean, to do. 

As the Christianized Gael were not 
more partial to the erection of stone 
buildings than their Pagan fore- 
fathers, our author is convinced of 
the great improbability of buildings 
exhibiting such architectural beaut 
to have been raised by them. It 
might he conjectured that the foreign 
missionaries would have brought the 
knowledge of such architecture as 
was then the fashion on the Continent 
along with them, and instructed their 
neophytes in the art. But with the 
exception of St. Patrick and a few 
coadjutors, the visits of Continental 
divines, or scholars, or artists, were 
exceedingly rare. The great saint 
hi was more intent on the con- 
yersion of his ple than on in- 
structing them in the principles of 
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any human art. He was well satis- 
fied with a present of a barn for the 
rformance of religious functions. 
is biographers enlarge on his solici- 
tude to provide for the comforts of 
the workmen who raised his church 


at Armagh, but say nothing of the . 


style of the building, the greater part 
of which we may suppose to consist 
of wood. There being such an amount 
of apathy among our sixth-century 
ancestors about the construction of 
stone churches, if they had not these 
Chapels of Cormac, Temples of Kil- 
melchedor, &c., to convert at slight 
expense of labour and genius into 
churches, there must have taken 
place an irruption of masons free or 
otherwise from the Continent, who 
had retained a knowledge of the solid 
cyclopean style of architecture known 
to the ingenious building-artists con- 
temporary with Homer, and averse 
to any insinuations of the learned 
Vandals of their day, who would 
naturally prefer the pointed style, 
which has taken its name from their 
relatives the Goths. 

No one except a “modern phi- 
losopher” commends the Emperor 
Julian for lapsing into Paganism 
after he had been made acquainted 
with Christian faith and_practice. 
Nor do we expect many Christians* 
to change their faith for Heathenism 
on the perusal of the learned book 
before us. The author is not a man 
likely to take offence: he modestly 
states his opinions, but issues an 
edict of toleration in favour of all 
who take the liberty of differing from 
his views. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


We have touched but on very few 
of the many subjects handled by the 
author, who as well as the lamented 
scholar, Henry O’Brien, has ransacked 
all the Heathen systems, and the 
treasures left us by little known 
authors of the East, that land of ill- 
arranged and incoherent myths. 
We, ourselves, have treated in this 
MaGaZIneE of Hecateus’s account of 
Apollo’s visits to the Hyperboreans 
(the ancient Gael, gu.), of the visit of 





* The Profane are hereby informed that in Archeological Argot, those who advocate 
our author’s views are ‘‘Heathens.” Those gentlemen who attribute the raising of the 
Bound Towers and the ‘‘ Norman” churches to architects later than the conversion of the 
Island, are acknowledged to be ‘ good or indifferent Christians.” 
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Abaris, of the Ocean Stream of Ho- 
mer, of the Riphean Valley, of early 
Celtic Saints, of the decadence of 
Pagan myths into Christian super- 
stitions, of the derivation of Bon- 
fires, Halloween-incantations, Holy- 


. wells, &c., from the practices of the 


Heathen Gael, all of which are 
learnedly treated in the present 
volume. The reader will get much 
curious information in Mr. Keane’s 
richly illustrated work, on these sub- 
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jects as well as about the Aborigines 
of America, Arkite mythology, and 
that in which worship was paid to 
mere animal functions, Hindoo and 
Egyptian and Chaldean myths, the 
Rock buildings of Bashan and the 
Cave temples of India, the transmi- 
grations of the early dwellers after 
the Flood, and many other subjects 
of a useful or at least very curious 
nature. 





THE USURER’S GHOST ; 


Tue following story was heard some 
half century since by the writer on a 
winter’s night after a good many tales 
had been told of a humorous or ex- 
travagant character. The farmer by 
whose hearth the assembly were 
mutually amusing each other was of 
a pious turn of mind in his way, and 
wished to bring the imaginations of 
his guests round to a more healthy 
condition, than they were left in by 
the abundance of wild or grotesque 
circumstances already detailed. Our 
readers are qualified to form their 
own judgments on some peculiar 
views of the unseen world entertained 
by the narrator and his audience. We 
have sinee heard the mere outline 
from other story-tellers, and it is 
probable that it may be heard wher- 
ever Gaelic or Breton scealuidhes still 
exist. Astold bythe respectable John 
Byrne of Chapel (the name of his 
townland) it had a marvellous quiet- 
ing and serious effect on his hearers, 
resembling what one of the old stories 
of the Legenda Aurea had when in- 
troduced S a preacher of the middle 
ages into his sermon. Mr. Byrne 
possessed a tolerably well cultivated 
mind, and made use of correct enough 
speech, but we do not profess to give 
the tale in his identical words. 

Once on a time, and a very hard 
time it was, for it was only a week 
before Christmas Eve, and it was 
snowing, and along the frozen road 
there was sweeping an east wind, that 
would dry the marrow in your bones 
to elder-pith—a poor young man 
was struggling along the same road, 
and he had not even the comfort to 
have the wind in his back. The poor 
fellow could hardly keep anything like 
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heat in his inside, for it was many 
hours since he had eaten his scanty 
breakfast, and he was nearly ready to 
drop with fatigue and hunger. At 
last, at a turn of the road, he came in 
sight of an old manor house on the 
ridge of a slope, that lay a little off 
the road. He hoped to find the en- 
trance gate at the end of a little grove, 
that stretched on for a bit inside the 
road-fence, and he got all his strength 
together to help him on. At last, he 
came to where the road bent round 
on the grove-side, and there, sure 
enough, was an open space, and a farm- 
house, where he expected to find the 
gate and the gate-lodge. 

He lifted the latch, and found the 
family seated round the big kitchen- 
table at dinner. The mistress sat at 
the upper end, the master on her right 
hand, the handsome young daughter 
on her left, and the labourers and 
servants filled up the lower part. As 
soon as the door was opened, a blast 
of wind rushed in, and almost blew 
the fire about the house. The travel- 
ler closed it at once, and made the 
usual salutation, “God save all here! 
Much good do you!” “Oh! God 
save you kindly !” answered the mis- 
tress: “that’s a hard day to be on the 
road. Come and join us.” “Thank 

ou kindly, ma’am! but with your 
eave, I'll stay near the fire till I feel 
the blood once more in my hands and 
my feet.” “ Well, don’t go too near it, 
or you'll have chilblains; and you 
may as well be eating a bit while 
you're getting the benefit of the heat.” 
ae a — oa, = a for 

im near re, a big plate full 
of good eu toes, and a noggin of 
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fresh butter were laid on it ; and if he 
did not make a hearty dinner, never 
believe my word again! As hungry as 
he was, he could not help looking at 
the young woman near the top of the 
table, and thinking he had never seen 
so good or so well-looking a face on 
anyone. When the master thought 
he was at leisure to answer questions, 
he asked him how far he had come 
since morning. “Qh,” said he, “I 
came from beyond the mountains, and 
I believe I never worked or travelled 
on such a cold and blowing day.” 
“And where, may I ask, are you 
going?” “Indeed, I am going no 
tarther if you have any employment 
for me. EF hee left an old couple 
and a little girl behind me, and I 
want to earn something for them.” 
“ Well never say’t twice. One of my 
men is in the sickness, and it was God 
sent you to fill his place. If he re- 
covers I'll find work enough for you 
both.” “God prosper you, sir! I ex- 
pect you'll never have cause to be 
sorry for holding out a hand to them 
that stood badly in need of it.” 

It was a rather late dinner, and 
there was not much done after it ex- 
cept looking to the wants of the cattle 
for the night.. When the evening’s 
work was over, the whole family sat 
round a roaring turf fire, the women 
knitting or sewing, one man making 
a whip, another mending a horse 
collar, and others merely resting their 
backs against the partition wall. The 
chat and gossip never ceased till the 
potatoes were turned out on the big 
table. The conversation at the table 
was continued afterwards at the fire 
for a short time, and then all joined 
in the litanies before separating for 
the night. 

The boys made a luxurious bed for 
themselves in the barn ;—straw under 
them, walls of straw round them, 
and heaps of bedclothes over them. 
One or two reposed on the stable 
loft,—a resting place which I do not 
recommend : Bryan slept in the barn. 
Next morning all were on their feet 
betimes ; and through the day, the 
master was struck by the intelligence 
of his new ally, and the interest he 
took in every occupation that fell to 
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him. He was particularly handy 
about the cattle, and the very dogs 
and cats seemed to take kindly to 
him from the first. 

At nightfall they assembled again 
round the hearth, and by this time 
Bryan looked a different man from 
the tired and hungry traveller that 
had lifted the latch on the previous 
day. Few words had yet passed 
between himself and the farmer's 
daughter, but their eyes had met 
more than once, and probably their 
thoughts also. 

The night before Christmas Eve, 
Bryan’s new master detained him a 
little after the rest, and thus ad- 
dressed him in the presence of his 
wife and daughter. “If you please 
me as well during the rest of the year, 
as you have to-day, I will give you 
eight pounds at the end. Perhaps 
- would like to let your family 

now what has happened at once: 
they would spend a happier Christ- 
mas I am sure, if youdo. Hereisa 
quarter’s hire ; and if you wish, you 
may go back to-morrow, and spend 
Christmas at home. I will expect 
you back, the day after St. Ste- 
phen’s. 

Poor Bryan was hardly able to 
speak for wonder and joy. The tears 
started to his eyes, and he grasped 
the good man’s hand with both his 
own, and expressed his gratitude in 
a very confused manner. “ You need 
not wait for breakfast, if you wish 
to start early. You will find a square* 
or two of bread on the kitchen table, 
and you can begin your journey at day- 
break. Good night, and God speed 
anda happy Christmas to yourself an 
family!” “ The same to you, sir, and 
all belonging to you, and may your 
heart never know sorrow!” The 
farmer gave a great sigh at these 
words, and the women’s faces looked 
sad. Bryan longed to know the 
cause of this sadness, but good man- 
ners kept his mouth closed. 

Next day ,the air was calm, the 
sun shone, and the road was pretty 
clear of the snow which had been 
blown into the dykes; and Bryan’s 
spirits were so good, that he would 
not have minded drifts, if they lay 


* A round griddle cake is cut into four parts (quadrants) by two straight lines, crossing 
each other at right angles in the centre. Each of these pieces is a “‘ square” in country 
parlance. 
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in his way. His little family were 
startled, and glad, and sorry, to see 
him back so soon; but joy ot the 
upper hand, when he told them of 
his fortune, and of the kind 
family that had engaged him. There 
was some bustle for the next two or 
three hours, pes something 
better than they had hoped for, 
against the next day. They went to 
bed with content and gratitude in 
their hearts ; and were up and in 
time for the day-break mass at the 
neighbouring chapel, next morning. 

ryan’s new mistress did not give 
much praise to her husband for his 
off-hand generosity to the young 
stranger. She said it was a chance 
whether they would ever see him 
again or no; but her words did not 
much lessen the confidence which 
botk father and daughter felt in his 
honesty. There was also a division 
of opinion on the same point among 
the servants and labourers ; but about 
noon on St. John’s Day, there he was 
again on the kitchen floor, a strong 
handsome young fellow, nearly six 
foot high, with joy in his face to see 
the family again. 

He put his little bundle of clothes 
in the barn, and at once fell to work ; 
and whenever there was nothing 
particular for him to do, he made out 
some employment for himself. When 
others would be sitting with their 
hands in their breasts or their 

kets, around the big fire in the 
ong evenings, his hands would be 
ever employed at something of greater 
or less use, mending or making. 

Before he was two weeks in the 
house, he was struck with an ap- 
pearance of great sadness in the 
master’s face at times. He sometimes 
came by chance on the family, when 
none of the servants were by ; and 
then he could see that the mother 
and daughter were just as sorrowful 
as the father. They shook off this 
a conversing with their 
neighbours, or joining in the general 
chat round the fire in the long even- 
in Though Bryan felt some curi- 
osity to know the cause of their 
melancholy, he was gifted with that 
natural politeness which results from 
the possession of good blood and a 
strong Christian spirit: so he never 
asked a question on the subject from 
anyone employed about the farm- 
house. 
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About three months after his en- 
gagement, he happened to be re- 
turning from Mass one Sunday in 
company with the family; and as 
they were sitting on the grassy side 
of a fence, and looking at the cattle 
grazing or chewing the cud, and 
seeming to enjoy the beautiful sun- 
shiny day, he ventured to broach the 
subject. “I have often taken no- 
tice, sir,” said he, “ of some trouble 
that you seem to be suffering from 
at times. Would it be too great a 
liberty for me to take if I asked you 
to let me know the cause ? he 
mouse once was of, service to the 
lion. Who knows but that I might 
be able to do something in return 
for the great kindness you all have 
shown me. I suppose it must have 
something to do with the deserted 
house on the hill, for so long as I 
have been here, I never saw anyone 
going near it, nor heard any of the 
people talking of it.” 

“Tt is not a pleasant subject at 
all,” said the farmer, “nor one I 
like to speak about, but as you have 
asked the question, I will answer it 
as well as I am able. I spent all 
my youth, and some part of my 
married life in that house. My 
mother died when I was about 
thirteen years of age, and my father 
kept but a small household about 
him. He was not very social in his 
habits, and, I fear, was more fond 
of money than a good Christian 
ought. He gave me but little of his 
confidence in his private atfairs, but 
I could guess that he was in the 
habit of lending money at high 
interest on all kinds of securities. 
He left the management of the farm 

retty much to me, keeping a close 
ook to the receipts and expenses ; 
and when I married at the age of 
twenty-four, my good woman man- 
aged the house concerns, and brought 
some life and cheerfulness amongst 
us. My father used a back parlour 
and an adjoining closet as offices, and 
continued to transact business with 
gentlemen, farmers, and shopkeepers, 
who were continually calling on bine 
He was a constant attendant at the 
assizes in the next town, when they 
were held ; and I often remarked 
mean and suspicious-looking fellows 
coming and going about the house for 
a week or two after, I do not say that 
he was an unkind father to me ; but 
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his mind seemed ever dwelling on 
disagreeable points connected with 
these law matters, and he was never 
open in manner, nor seemingly at 
leisure to enjoy the ordinary comforts 
of life. If he took pleasure in any- 
thing or anybody, it was to sit and 
look at his new daughter as she 
would be going about, regulating her 
household matters ; and he was very 
fond of the little daughter, and paid 
her more attention than I could have 
expected. About ten years ago, one 
evening just as supper was ready, 
Ellen was sent to call her grand- 
father. He had been in his office 
for two hours or more with the door 
locked. She tapped, but there was 
no sign of astir. After a while, she 
tapped again, and put her ear to the 
keyhole. She heard something like 
a sigh, but no one came to open the 
door. She cried out, ‘Grandfather, 
I am sent to call you to supper,’ but 
still there was no step on the floor, 
nor any other sign that she was 
heard. 

“She ran back, and told us how 
she had heard a groan inside, and 
said she was afraid that some- 
thing was amiss with grandfather. 


We all ran to the door ; and as there 
was no other way of opening it, we 
burst itin, and there we found my 

oor father lying on his back beside 


is office-chair. His eyes were wide 
open, but except that he still 
breathed, and could move his eyes, 
and now and then the ends of his 
fingers, all the powers of life seemed 
lost. We raised him up, laid him on 
a sofa in the next room, and spoke 
to him, but he was unable to do 
more than turn his eyes from one to 
another. After a little time spent in 
great anxiety, we sent off for the 
priest and the doctor. The doctor 
came first, and felt his pulse, and 
touched him in several places. He 
looked earnestly at him for a little 
time ; and then taking me aside, he 
said there was not the slightest 
chance of his recovering the use of 
his tongue or of his limbs. Just 
then the priest arrived, and sent us 
all out of the room. He opened the 
door in about twenty minutes, and 
comforted us very much by saying 
that he had great confidence in the 
contrite disposition of the patient. 
‘I joined his poor hands together,’ 
said he, ‘ and repeated the Confiteor 
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and the Act of Contrition; and 
from the earnest and contrite ex- 
pression of his eyes as he raised 
them to heaven, I hope that his soul 
is in a fit disposition to be called 
away. I expressed aloud, what I 
supposed from the manner of his 
life he would have acknowledged if 
he had the power ; and as far as his 
eyes could show consent, they did. 
I have given him absolution, and 
humbly trust that it is ratified by 
Our Merciful Father.’ He then di- 
rected us to kneel down and join in 
the litany for the dying. You may 
be sure that we all joined devoutly 
in the prayers recited by the priest ; 
when we were rising from our knees, 
we found that life had departed. 

“Well, I need not enter into all the 
particulars of what followéd. There 
was very little money found in the 
desks or boxes, and no papers of the 
slightest consequence. I was called 
on by lawyers to appear in court to 
recover various sums due to my de- 
ceased father ; but I could not pro- 
duce any documents to strengthen my 
claims, nor had I any personal know- 
ledge of the transactions. So the 
different parties got off free at some 
expense to myself. To say truth, I 
felt very little interest in the cases, 
and soon washed my hands out of 
them altogether. 

“ From the very night after the fu- 
neral the disturbances began that 
soon drove us from the big house. No 
one could get an hour’s rest through 
the night in any room, up stairs or 
down stairs. Steps would be heard 
pacing from one room to another, 
sighs and groans heard by the bed- 
sides, doors clashed and banged, and 
frightful noises heard from the apart- 
ments formerly used as offices. A 
tenant had quitted this house where 
we now live, a week or so before the 
death of my father. We could not 
endure the terrors of the nights be- 
yond the third: so we removed down 
here, bag and baggage, and here we 
are likely to remain. 

“At different times within the past 
ten years, four foolhardy fellows un- 
dertook to spend a night in the de- 
serted house. I never gave them the 
slightest encouragement, rather did 
what I could to dissuade them ; but 
they would see it out, and it was a 
sorrowful seeing me had of it. In 
one point they all followed the 
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same plan: everyone would take a 
bottle of whisky with him, and here 
is the way they succeeded. The first 
person that tried the adventure was 
seen hext morning, making his way 
out of the country, and he has never 
since returned. The second was found 
on the parlour floor next morning, a 
miserable paralytic : he never spoke 
an intelligible word afterwards. The 
third walked down hereafter hisnight, 
a helpless, witless idiot; and the fourth 
was found cold and stiff, lying across 
the threshold. No one has made the 
attempt since then, and I hope no 
one ever will. 

“As during my father’s lifetime, I 
had always received from himself 
whatever sums were necessary to 
carry on’ the farm business, and 
handed him over the produce, I was 
left at his death with bare hands; 
but God has enabled me to be even 
with the world. The first year or 
two, several distressed people applied 
to me for relief, alleging that their 
distress was owing to my father’s 
hardness in money matters. I was 
not able to do much for them, besides 
I could not be sure whether their 
statements were true, or overcharged, 
or altogether false.” 

They had got up and proceeded 
homewards during the narrative, and 
were arrived at the bawn-gate just as 
the farmer came to this point, so no- 
body will be troubled with Bryan’s 
observations, as he had no opportu- 
nity for making them. He was very 
much occupied with the workings of 
his own mind for the rest of the day, 
and made some inappropriate answers 
to questions that were addressed to 
him. The next day he remained very 
silent, and Ellen, who was no more 
stupid than other country girls, caught 
him looking very earnestly and lov- 
ingly at herself when he — no 
one was taking notice. e same 
Ellen had discovered within the last 
two months, that Bryan was of a 
respectable stock, though his parents 
had been reduced to poverty, and 
that he himself had received a fairish 
education ; that he eae his lei- 
sure moments in useful reading, and 
that he was blameless in speech and 
conduct as well as she could judge. 
Whether these his pood qualitiesdrew 
her attention to his handsome face 
and or these last induced 
her to for his good qualities, 
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neither our readers nor ourselves can 
at this time determine. All we may 
venture to declare fearlessly is, that 
if her father had, on any evening 
after supper, expressed a wish to make 
Bryan his son-in-law, and if she lost 
two hours of good sleep that night in 
consequence, grief would not have to 
bear the blame. This day she found 
herself obliged to pass where Bryan 
was employed in the haggard ; and 
after a word or two she said, “ You 
have been very thoughtful or very 
sad since our return from mass yester- 
day. I hope you have no intention, 
of imitating these rash people whom 
my father spoke about.” “TI am sure, 
ma’am,” said Bryan, “that I am very 
grateful for your kindness in think- 
ing about it; but wouldn’t it be a 
very gratifying thing to all your 
family, if this curse was removed 
from the old family dwelling? I 
think it would make my future 
life happy, if I could have a hand in 
bringing it about, and bring back 
gladness to the hearts of your father 
and mother, and yourself, since I can’t 
help saying it.” “But you cannot 
make any attempt without the risk 
of your life or your reason; and if 
anything bad happen to you, you 
may fancy whatfarther afflichonit will 
bring on us all.” “It would grieve 
me to the heart to give any trouble 
to your father, or mother, or yourself, 
Miss Ellen—but there’s the master 
calling me. Here I am, sir. If 
they say anything before you, you 
may—In a minute, sir. God bless 
your kind heart, ma’am,” and Bryan, 
not sorry for an interruption, which 
would in other circumstances be 
very unwelcome, hastened to see 
what he was wanted for by “the 
master.” 

For some time past he had been 
promoted to the dignity of a sleeping- 
room under the roof of the dwelling- 
house ; a flight of stone steps led up 
to it from the yard. To this room he 
retired at an earlier hour than usual 
this evening, giving for excuse that he 
was troubled (as he really was), with 
a head-ache. Ellen was uneasy till 
the boys and men had betaken them- 
selves to their slumbers. She then 
began to look about earnestly for 
something or other, and at last asked 
Esther, one of the maids, who was 
preparing for her well-earned rest in 
the settle-bed, if she knew what had 
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become of her “ Poor Man’s Manual,”* 
which she had laid on the dresser 
after breakfast. “ Musha, faith! my- 
self doesn’t know what happened it. 
I saw Bryan looking at it just as 
we were all after getting up from 
dinner. Poor boy! how devout he 
isto be sure! I saw him kissing the 
picture of Our Saviour on the 
cross, with the death’s head and the 
serpent at the foot of it, when he 
didn’t think anyone was spying an 
eyeon him. Maybe if it belonged to 
udy or myself, it wouldn’t have the 
same effect on him. Well, if he 
won’t make us proud he won’t make 
us sorry ; for all the time he’s in the 
house I never heard an improper 
or jibing word out of his mouth, nor 
ooh nor curse.” “Would you think 
bad, Hetty, of going up the steps and 
tapping at his door, and asking him 
if he recollects where he laid the 
prayer-book? I want to read my 
nance.” “ To besure I will, ma’am ; 
ut maybe some of the boys will see 
me, and goodness knows what a life 
Td have to-morrow with their jokes 
and their gosther!” “Oh, they are 
all in bed, and even if they were not, 
T’ll take care that they shall take no 
liberties of the kind !”’ 

Esther went out by the back door, 
and returned in about ten minutes. 
“T declare, Hetty, it is too bad ! what 
has delayed you?’ “Oh, ma’am, 
nothing has delayed me, for I saw 
nothing and heard nothing.” ‘‘ Did 
he not give you any answer?” “ Not 
an answer did he make me. I do not 
think he is init atall. I did not tap 
very loud for ’fraid the boys would 
hear me from the barn or the stable 
loft, but from that to this I never 
stopped tapping or calling to him 
through the keyhole.” “And you 
heard no stir?” ‘“ Neither stir, nor 
move, nor whisper—purshuin’ to his 
congait! But maybe he is away 
serenadin’ at some of the neighbours’ 
houses.” “No, no ; he’sfastasleep. You 
know how hard it is to waken working 
peo le, yourself among the number.” 
“Ab, iss Ellen! you'll have your 
joke. Good night ; you may borrow 
the mistress’s ‘ Key of Paradise’ to 
make your thurish” (penance). 

I fear that Ellen’s devotions were 
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much disturbed that evening. She 
was morally certain that Bryan had 
proceeded to the waste house to strive 
to undo the spell ; and she passed the 
night in terror, lest he might undergo 
the same fate as befel the other un- 
fortunate adventurers. Still her fears 
were not without a mixture of hopes, 
as she was conscious of his good in- 
tentions, and was certain that he 
would not resort to the treacherous 
aid of the whisky bottle. She neither 
undressed, nor lay down on her bed ; 
she spent part of the time walking 
about, and part resting in a chair. If 
she happened to close her eyes through 
weariness, she soon awoke again in a 
fright, with her heart beating and her 
nerves fluttering. Sometimes shehad 
a thought of rousing her father, and 
getting him to go up to the house with 
two or three of the labourers. But 
then, if she was mistaken, it would 
be hard to let her father and his 
assistants suspect that Bryan occupied 
so much of her mind and heart; 
besides (as was hinted before), her 
hopes of Bryan coming safe out of 
the trial were strong. So she endured 
this harassing suspense, one of the 
hardest of life’s trials to be endured, 
praying, and thinking, and hoping, 
and fearing, till the view through the 
window changed from dark to un- 
comfortable gray. She then took her 
seat near the window, and never 
turned her eyes from the lane that led 
up to the haunted dwelling. At first, 
she could distinguish nothing ; then 
the fences of the lane appeared of a 
deeper gray than the fields ; then they 
became darker and the fields brighter, 
and at last different colours began to 
be distinguished. She began after a 
while to feel the stupifying effect 
that is caused by gazing long on one 
object. She occasionally started up, 
being ignorant fof a moment of the 
cause of her being in her present 
position, and in the wandering of her 
mind she sometimes fancied that it 
was breakfast time, being unable to 
decide whether she had been watch- 
ing the lane for minutes or hours. At 
last her wearied eyes closed for a 
moment, and when they opened 
again, she could scarcely trust them 
for surprise and joy ; for there were 


* A popular Roman Catholic prayer-book of the last generation, printed and published 
by that estimable citizen and sound Protestant, Wm. Jongs, 75, Thomas-street. 
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the hat and great coat of Bryan, and 
the well-made form under them, 
entering the bawn. She started back 
from the window still keeping him in 
sight, and she could perceive signs of 
weariness about him as he proceeded 
to the steps that led to his dormitory. 
When she lost sight of him she fell 
on her knees, and offered up heart- 
felt thanks to heaven for his preser- 
vation. With the mental relief came 
a strong inclination to sleep, and she 
had hardly laid her head on her pillow 
when she was wrapped in a blessed 
forgetfulness. 

hen all were sitting down to 
breakfast, Bryan and Ellen were 
missed. ‘ Where can Bryan be stay- 
ing ?” said the mistress ; “ he is never 
unpunctual at his work, and seldom 
unpunctual at his meals.” “I called 
at his door about a quarter of an hour 
ago,” said one of the boys, “and he 
said he was not well, but would get 
up shortly.” “I hope,” said the 
master, “that it is nothing serious. 
This is his first complaint since he 
came to the house. Why isn’t Ellen 
here ?” said he to his wife. “I hope 
there is nothing amiss with her.” 
“T don’t think there is. She seemed 
in a very sound sleep when I was in 
her room, just now. The like so 
seldom happens, that I did not dis- 
turb her ; we can afford to let her 
sleep one morning of her life.” The 
odd coincidence struck the attention 
of everyone at table; some looks 
were exchanged, but no one gave his 
thoughts an airing. 

When they had all scattered after 
their breakfast, the farmer said to his 
wife, “I will go see what is the mat- 
ter with Bryan, and you can look 
after Ellen. I'll be back in a few 
minutes.” They went on their sepa- 
rate errands, and met again in the 
kitchen in about ten minutes. 
“Bryan is getting up,” said the 
farmer, “ and will be ready for break- 
fast as soon as it is ready for him. 
He says he is quite well now, and 
makes ever 80 many apologies for the 
trouble he has given.” “ He surely 
need make none ; he is the most ready 
and willing boy that ever was on our 
floor. Ellen is getting up, too. She 
complains of a head-ache, but says it 
is almost gone.” 

Tn less than og a howe os four 
were sitting at the our table, em- 
ployed in diminishing a pile of but- 
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tered squares of a hot wheaten cake. 
It was a great treat to Bryan, and 
not unwelcome to Ellen, for it was 
only a Sunday evening luxury. Ellen 
examined Bryan’s countenance as 
earnestly as opportunity and bash- 
fulness permitted, but could learn 
— of what she wished to know. 
The elder folk took a cup of tea to 
keep them in countenance. Bryan 
was sensible of the respect shown 
him, but was a little embarrassed. 
Great was the pleasure with which 
he received his cup of tea from the 
young girl’s hand, but he was afraid 
to show it, and he was searching for 
the best mode of beginning his narra- 
tive of the last night’s proceedings. 
The mistress was pressing him to 
take another cup of tea, but he thank- 
fully declined it; and seizing his 
courage with both hands, he leaned 
his elbows on the table for better sup- 
port, and began his tale. His voice 
was at first unsteady enough, but it 
soon acquired strength. 

“Dear master, yourself and the 
mistress have been very kind to me 
since the day I first entered your 
door, and last night I attempted to 
make some return. I kept watch in 
the waste house from after supper 
till daybreak this morning ; and now, 
with God’s blessing, anyone may eat, 
drink, and sleep there from New 
Year’s Day to next New Year's Eve, 
without hurt or harm ; and there is 
a little box in the wall with thou- 
sands of guineas lying in it, and the 
whole is yours without let or dispute.” 

The farmer eagerly grasped Bryan’s 
hand, his wife would have hugged 
Bryan’s neck only something pre- 
vented her, and his daughter had like 
to burst out crying, and there was 
great but pleasant confusion for a 
while. 

“But how,” said the farmer, at 
last, “can I repay you for the terrible 
risk you have run, and the great, 
oe service you have done for me ? 

declare e must share this money 
with me. I never expected a farthing 
of it, and the half will make me as 
rich as I ever wish to be: the rest 
must be yours.” “Nota penny of 
it will I take,’ said Bryan, “ but you 
can make me a present if you like, 
and that present I value above any- 
thing in the world.” “Ah! what can 
that be ?” said he ; but just then he 
caught sight of Ellen turning away 
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her blushing face. “Oh, oh! I see 
how itis. Settle it between you, and if 
you please one another, you will please 
me.” “And me, too,” added his wife. 
Bryan in the height of his joy grasped 
the hands of father and mother, and 
then went in quest of the hand of the 
daughter, who, in her confusion, gave 
him that, and a modest loving look 
into the bargain. 


“Now,” said the farmer, “let us 
hear all that happened to you last 
night. I am sure that I am glad 
enough that T had no suspicion of 
what you intended.” 

So Bryan began his narrative. 

* Since last Sunday, at noon, I could 
not let the haunted house out of my 
mind for a moment, and all yesterday 
I was determined not to allow the 
night to pass without trying my for- 
tune. I got a couple of candles, a 
flint, and steel, and tinder,and secured 
the dark lantern. [also put my old 
prayer-book in my pocket, and left 
the house without being suspected 
immediately after supper. While we 
were finishing the family prayer, you 
may be sure that I prayed pretty 
fervently for a blessing on you all, and 
protection for myself. WhenI got to 
the bawn gate of the old house, I felt 
my heart beat a little ; the deserted 

lace looked so gloomy and ghostly. 

here were some gleams of moonlight 
about the chimneys and the edges of 
the roof, and the en near where I 
stood, was out of the shadow of the 
building, but everything else under 
the canopy, and the moon, and stars 
was all deep shade. I lighted one of 
my candles, put it into the lantern, 
and walked to the kitchen door ; and 
you must not think me a coward, 
if I acknowledge that I was a little 
daunted by the ring of the nails of 
my shoes on the pavement. [I lifted 
the latch, and felt some awe, while 
my eyes were wandering over the 
dark corners of the big kitchen, 
half expecting to meet some terrible 
looking faces glaring at me out of the 
gloom. The things on the dresser 
that had any metal in them were all 
brown with rust ; so were the grate 
and fire irons; and cobwebs were 


hanging in all the corners, and from’ 


the ceiling. 

“T passed into the hall, and from 
that into the front parlour, and that 
was nearly as gloomy as the kitchen. 
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The wall-paper was mildewed, and 
hanging in big flakes, and the floor 
had a quarter of an inch of dust on it, 
and shook with every step I made, for 
the boards were all rotten. The back 
parlour had a desk in it, and a form, 
and some chairs. There were rusty 
bars to the windows, and the night 
breeze was blowing through broken 
panes. Well, there was nothing very 
cheering in all this, but I saw no 
reason why I should not make myself 
as comfortable as I could. I searched 
about and found the remains of a 
fagot, and bits of boards, and some 
turf in the kitchen. I swept the old 
dust off the hearth under the grate ; 
lighted a few sticks, very few at first, 
as the chimney was so long out of use, 
drew a little table towards the fire, set 
my lantern on it, and then knelt down 
and said my prayers ; first sprinkling 
round the table with holy water. 
When my night prayers were finished, 
I read the litanies and a part of the 
rosary out of the prayer-book. I used 
to stop and listen every now and then, 
but nothing I could hear but the wind 
outside, and the crackling of the sticks 
in the grate. You may depend that 
there was an awful lonely feeling 
all over me, but I felt confident in the 
power given to my guardian angel 
against anything that an evil spirit 
could do. 

“So the time wore on between 
reading, and thinking, and praying ; 
but at last, when I was getting a little 
drowsy, and leaning my elbows on 
the table with my head between m 
hands, a frightful shiver ran duet 
me, and I knew that something not of 
this world wasin the room. [ raised 
my eyes ; and there, with nothing be- 
tween me and it but the table, was the 
dim appearance of a man looking at me 
as intently as if he could see Gaeagh 
my solid body. His face and clothes 
had the same appearance as if you 
were looking at a body through a fine 
black veil, and his eyes never winked 
nor turned away, but seemed as if they 
were fixed on something behind my 
head. I could not utter a word for a 
while ; but during that short while, I 
concluded that the appearance was 
nothing evil, as it seemed to be inside 
the circle of holy water. So I made 
an attempt tos 
I made were like 
hearing long 
when I wo 


k ; but the sounds 
what I remember 
0 from my own lips, 

be awakening up 
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from a frightful dream, just as if my 
heart was jumping into my mouth, 
and T could only utter half words. 
However, what I intended to say was, 
‘In the Name of the Faruer, Son, 
and Hoty Gxost ! let me know what 
is disturbing you.’ 

“Well,there came a mild expression 
over the face, and I began to get a 
knowledge of what I am_-going to tell 

ou now ; but I heard nosound and 

is lips never moved. How I felt and 
understood what he communicated, I 
cannot explain. It seemed as if I 
was carried out of myself, and that 
there was a strain on my seeing and 
hearing, and that my soul was sus- 
pended in the air with a feeling of cold 
and terror on it, and it wishing to get 
back again into the comfortable home 
of the body. In that state, I saw poe- 
ple, and things, and places, and could 
tell what the people thought or wished 
to say to me, just as I could hear m 
own whisper ; and all the ehine what 
saw and heard seemed a part of my- 
self, or as if everything was passing 
within my mind like a moving show. 
This is the substance of the vision, or 
whatever it was. 

“For a week before your father’s 
death he had been very much troubled 
in his mind. The thought of having 
beggared so many struygling people 
was tormenting him, and at last, 
through God’s grace, he formed a 
strong resolution of restoring all that 
he had got by too high a rate of 
interest, and of giving assistance to 
everyone that had come to poverty 
by his means, or to their children, if 
themselves had been called away. At 
the very moment when the fit seized 
him, he was beginning a list of all the 
people whom he had injured. For the 
sincerity of his resolution, and the 
sincerity of his sorrow before death, he 
escaped the torments of the damned, 
but his soul was not to knowrest tillall 

ssible reparation should be made to 

is victims. Out of this arose the dis- 
turbance ten years before at the old 
house, and its speedy desertion. All 
that had ventured to sit up were more 
or less drunk every one, and none had 
sufficient courage or presence of mind 
to address the ghost. "The hoard was 
behind the wainscot in a recess in the 
back parlour, and a book containin 
the names of his former debtors an 
his dealings with ,them in another 
recess near it. A panel of the wood- 
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work was the door of each, and they 
were opened by pressing round bits of 
wood about the size of a small button, 
and no one could, except by the merest 
chance, find the spot where they lay, 
or distinguish them from the wood- 
work in which they were set. You 
are to take possession of the money, 
and to the best of your ability restore 
all the ill-got portion to those who 
have been wronged or treated harshly, 
or to their children. 

“While these things I have men- 
tioned, and the instructions I got were 
revealed to me, I was under no terror 
from the sight of the apparition after 
the first few moments. It was as if 
my sight and hearing were strength- 
ened and strained in some way. At 
last, just as if a thick veil fell round 
my eyes and ears, all was dark and 
silent. I felt the shiver running 
over me again, and found the candle 
burned out, and a streak of gray light 
across the window. Ah! I would not 
for any possible advantage to myself, 
go with my own free will through 
such a trial again, I felt so chilly, and 
dispirited, and awed, when all was 
over. However, I fell on my knees, 
and returned thanks from the bottom 
of my heart for being allowed to do 
some good for my dear friends, and 
for my own preservation through the 
sharp trial. The beating of my heart 
ceased by degrees, and I found my 
courage gradually returning. Istepped 
into the other room, and found even 
in the dim light, the knobs of the 
presses as if I had been using them 
for years, everything was so clearly 
laid before me in the vision or what- 
ever it was. The panels opened, and 
there lay the gold and notes in one, 
and the book in the other. I closed 
them after taking a look, hurried out 
of the house as fast as I could, stag- 
gered home some way, and got a three 
hours’ sleep, and never wasa sleep so 
much wanted. 

“You offered totake me as yourson- 
in-law when re thought you were 
much richer than you will now find 
yourself to be, after you have return- 
ed so much of the hidden treasure to 
those who have the best right to it ; 
so I must set a greater value on your 
favour.” “ Richer or poorer, I would 
select you out of thousands: you 
have made us happier, I am sure, 
than we can express. The soul of my 
poor father is, I hope, at rest, and 
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the curse is removed from the old 
family place.” 

About half an hour later they were 
passing through the rooms of the old 

ouse. Where the windows were not 
broken, there was a close unhealthy 
smell ; and the dust disturbed by 
their feet floated up through the broad 
slanting sun rays in white volumes. 
They opened windows and doors, and 
of course inspected the secret recesses, 
and spread great joy and excitement 
among the domestics and labourers 
on their return. Father and son were 
diligently employed for a week or two 
inspecting the book, and returning 
most of the property found in the 


SPRING THOUGHTS. 


PrIMROSES beneath the trees, 
Fling their scent upon the breeze ; 


a Fireside Legend. [Maret, 


recess to the rightful owners or their 
heirs. Then it was a work of love to 
put the old house again in habitable 
repair, and to prune trees, clip hedges, 
clean walks, and bring the orchard, 
and the flower garden, and the kitchen 
arden into a healthy condition. 
ryan’s family were brought and 
settled comfortably on a skirt of the 
farm. Bryan and Ellen were married, 
and if themselves and their parents 
met with after-trials and crosses, it 
was to prevent them from looking 
to find heaven on earth, a place 
where it has never yet been found 
by any of Adam and Eve’s children. 


Rooks are calling in the air ; 


Birds make music ev’rywhere. 


Swallows come from far away, 
Lambs in ev’ry field at play, 


Hawthorn hedges dress’d in white, 
Corncrakes chirp from morn to night. 


Meadows bright with golden hue, 
Woods are carpeted with blue, 
Cattle grazing in the mead, 


There a sower sows his seed. 


Searching for a rosebud here, 
Cuckoo’s notes upon the ear, 


Fledglings flutter as they sing, 


There a bee is on the wing. 


Shadows on the mountains cast, 
Light appearing then as fast, 


Pheasant crying in its flight, 


Orchards full of blossoms white. 


Life and joy are ev’rywhere ; 


Lurks a thought of sadness there ? 
Yes—for grief must linger here ; 


First a smile and then a tear. 


Sunshine hours must pass away, 
Flowers cannot bloom alway ; 


Songs that make the greenwoods ring 
Shall we hear them after Spring !— 


Hear the lark who sings above, 
Rapturous notes of joy and love— 
As I hear sad thoughts take wing ; 


Heaven is bright, and still ’tis Spring. 
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Moliere at Home and at the Play. 


MOLIERE AT HOME AND AT THE PLAY. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CONTRASTS. 

WE are probably gainers by the low 
condition of the French ma in 
the days of Shakespeare. There is 
a serene and leisurely air stamped 
on the features of the extant por- 
traits, which induces a suspicion that 
he would not take more trouble with 
his mental creations than was ab- 
solutely necessary. We know that 
he unscrupulously borrowed his plots 
rather than take the trouble of in- 
venting others, and really it is not 
pleasant to speculate too. nicely on 
the probable results to the British 
drama, had its relations with its 
sister in Paris, say from 1580 to 
1608, been the same as in our day. 
Imagine the great dramatist, instead 
of fashioning in his mind-chambers, 
and then transferring to paper 
such masterpieces as “ Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” “Macbeth,” and “As you 
like it,’ deliberately opening out 
on his desk, and adapting for the 
ears of his countrymen, such 
dramas as “La Dame aux Camelias,” 
“L’ Auberge des Adrets,” “Bertrand 
et Raton,” or “Les Trois Mousque- 
taires’! But the idea is too dreadful 
to be dwelt on. Many a one has 
nearly died from the recallection of 
a hairbreadth escape from the edge 
of a precipice. 

Well, perhaps though Shakespeare 
copied not from the Parisian drama, 
the great French comedian and 
dramatist, Moliere the founder of 
decent comedy in France, copied 
from him. is birth occurred in 
1620 four years after Shakespeare's 
death, and the works of the great 
Englishman were in print before he 
was able to read his own language. 
There are several objections however 
to the supposition of any knowledge 
of the great Englishman’s works by 
the French dramatist. : 

From the era of the renaissance 
the literary portion of French society 
had begun to imbibe a taste for the 
classic, and such things as made 
effective points in the dramas of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
were revolting to their taste, were 
Gothic and barbarous,—two epithets 
having the same signification in their 
“Dictionnaire du Gout,” if such a 
book of reference existed. Murders 


perpetrated on the scene, or the sight 
of a scaffold, were intolerable by 
their fine perceptions. Le Pays, a 
a of his day, having visited 

ngland after the restoration of the 
Stuarts, could scarcely find words 
sufficiently strong in which to com- 
municate to his countrymen the 
heartache he endured at the play in 
London, or the delight expressed by 
the ladies at the scenic barbarities. 

“You know,” cried he, writing to a 
friend, “ that it is a rule in our theatre 
not to exhibit tragic acts to the eyes 
of the spectators. Our poets who 
are aware of our delicacy, never 
ensanguine the scene, nor present 
murder or violence on the stage. On, 
the contrary, the English poets, in 
order to gratify the humour and in- 
clination of their audience, make 
blood flow on the boards, and never 
fail to adorn their scenes with the 
most cruel catastrophes. There is 
not a piece played in which some one 
is not hung, some one wounded, some 
one assassinated. And it is at such 
oan that the women clap their 

ands, and burst out a laughing.” 

Saint Amant, who loved the indul- 
gence of smoking and guzzling at 
taverns, could not endure them on 
the stage, and he exhausted his 
eloquence in describing the vulgari- 
ties of the English dramas. Here 
are some lines from his mock heroic 
piece, “ Albion ”:— 

‘A king smokes in his chair 

While a stutterer holds forth ; 

One is purblind, another deaf, 

And has neither band nor frill: 

One, a prey to the toothache, 

Astonishes the spectators 

With his jaws wrapped up.” 


St. Amant could not afford to laugh 
at the farces, nor endure the clowns 
who, as was then the custom held 
trials of wit with the audience. St. 
Evremond in his chapter on tragedies 
expresses his disgust at the English 
theatre, in which “ could be seen no- 
thing but a confused mass of events 
without due consideration of time or 
place, and with no regard to decency 
or politeness.” He acknowledged 
however that some of the more 
ancient pieces might be rendered 
acceptable even to a French audience 
by necessary retrenchments. 
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At the period of which we speak, 
the Italian and Spanish languages 
were the only foreign ones learned 
by the upper classes in France. The 
other European tongues, especially 
the English, were considered un- 
worthy of study. Moliere under- 
stood the two languages mentioned, 
his wife was acquainted with Italian 
at least. In the “ Parisienne” of 
Champmésle she sustained an en- 
tirely Italian part, but neither she 
nor her husband knew a dozen words 
of English. So Shakespeare remained 
unpilfered by the French genius. 


YOUTH OF MOLIERE. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin who when 
he took to the stage, added De Moliére 
to his bourgeois appellation, was 
born in 1620, his grandfather having 
enjoyed, and his father then enjoy- 
ing the privileges of calling them- 
selves « pholsterers to the King.” 
His father intending him for his own 
business, would have given him but 
a tradesman’s education at the col- 
lege of Clermont (now that of Louis 
le Grand), but at the pressing in- 
stance of the youth he afterwards 
allowed him to continue his studies 
under the Jesuits. Poquelin the 
elder finding in his son a strong 
repugnance to the hereditary occupa- 
tion, determined to make him a 
lawyer, and with that object in view, 
sent him to study at the college 
of Orleans, and later at the Sor- 
bonne. 

During the conclusion of his school 
life he was oftener found at the Hotel 
Bourgogne than at the Sorbonne, 
his grandfather having eameaty 
accompanied him during his youth 
to witness such performances as we 
have mentioned in a former paper. 
Being left some money by his mother, 
he no sooner found himself emanci- 
pated from college than he collected 
some young fellows of good birth and 
standing, fitted up a booth, announced 
it as the “ Illustrious Theatre,* and 
gave amateur entertainments. He 
might not so readily have induced 
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his well-born companions to embrace 
the profession, had not the ning 
by an ordinance dated 1641, declare 
that a gentleman did not derogate 
from his condition by exercising his 
talents as an actor. 


EARLY THEATRICAL STRUGGLES. 


Moliere having established his 
illustrious actors at the Jeu de Paume 
of the Fosses de Nésle, gave sundry 
free representations, during which he 
and his troupe received much ap- 
ome However, his funds being 
imited, these gratis exhibitions ne- 
cessarily came to a close, and when 
the few sous, the then tariff, were 
paid by the after visiters, they re- 
venged the affront by eaieaiy 
hissing the poor though illustrious 
amateurs.* Success now appearing 
at an incalculable distance, it is pro- 
bable that Moliere began to think of 
returning to the upholstery rooms or 
the advocate’s office, when the return 
of the Troupe-Bejart to Paris roused 
his spirits and confirmed him in his 
new profession. The head of this 
family was the. Inspector of the 
Royal Woods and Waters, soitenjoyed 
a certain official gentility. It con- 
sisted of two brothers and two sisters, 
all distinguished by slight blemishes. 
James the elder brother stammered 
a little, Louis had a slight halt, Ge- 
nevieve was stupid, and Madeleine, 
the eldest, and the genius of the 
family, had foxy hair. Some five 

ears before the period in Moliere’s 
ife at which we have arrived, Made- 
leine had attracted the attention of 
the Baron de Modéne, Chamberlain of 
Gaston D’Orleans (brother of Louis 
XIII.), a man of some merit, but 
completely under the dominion of his 
assions. She bore him a daughter, 

rancoise, and entertained seemingly 
well-founded hopes of becoming his 
wife. 

But it was otherwise to be. The 
Baron, the Duke of Guise, and others 
in the interest of the worthless 
Gaston d’Orleans, formed a plot 
against Cardinal Richelieu, and 





* One of the greatest living authorities on stage matters—himself an ex-manager and 
an ex-performer never surpassed in such characters as Charles the Twelfth and Joseph 
Surface, has asserted, and who ought to know better, that it is only people who pay, that 


give hearty applause. 


“ The free admissions,” he gays, ‘‘ always observe a dead silence 


except when they enliven it by a hiss.” The biographer of Tyrone Power and of Patrick 


Sarsfield had experience ; Ed 
leave the matter sub lite. 


ouard Fournier, our other authority prebably had not. We 
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under the Duke of Soissons fought 
against the royal forces in the Ar- 
dennes. The chief being slain, the 
Baron was obliged to remain an exile 
in the Low Countries, and Made- 
leine’s hopes of an immediate mar- 
riage were disappointed. She and 
her people could scarcely expect to 
remain unmolested in Paris, as the 
Baron’s relations with them were well 
known to the Cardinal and his police. 
They withdrew to the country, and 
poe their way till they came to 

ourdeaux, where they met a most 
cordial reception from the new Duc 
d’Espernon, who had just succeeded 
his father as governor. of Guienne. 
This nobleman had a well-selected 
company of his own, and now had 
the satisfaction of seeing pieces ex- 
cellently played by the united strength 
of this and of La Bejart’s. 

The dramatist Magnon who had 
written the drama of “ Phaeton” in 
which the expected fall of Richelieu 
was anticipated, some years later 
dedicated his play of “ Josaphat” to 
this patron of the drama, and eulo- 

ised his protection of La Bejart and 

er people. “This protection and 
these succours, Monseigneur,” said he, 
“which you have afforded to the 
most unfortunate and one of the most 
interesting actresses of France, is not 
the least of your good actions. 
All Parnassus is your debtor, and 
returns you thanks by my mouth. 
You have withdrawn this hapless 
woman from the precipice to which 
her own merit had driven her, and 
you have restored to the theatre one 
of the most gifted personages that has 
ever trod its boards. She has re- 
mounted the stage, Monseigneur, but 
with the hope of bearing a part in 
this noble piece where under borrowed 
names a part of your own life will be 
represented.” 

Among the fine qualities of Made- 
leine, continence was not numbered, 
—more’s the pity! In one of the 
towns or cities of Guienne, or Lan- 

uedoc, or Provence, and some day 
in the early of 1644 was born in 
the family of Bejart a female child, 
who shortly afterwards received the 
names of Armande-Gresinde-Claire- 
Elisabeth, and who when she arrived 
woman's estate became the wife of 
oliere, and the bane of his after 
existence. Genevieve the younger of 
the two sisters enjoyed a cha- 
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racter, their mother had brought to 
the world fourteen years before, the 
oungest of eight children, “Made- 
eine’s failings we have hinted at, and 
though the mother of the family 
acknowledged that little Armande 
was her own child, the maternity was 
awarded by public acclamation to her 
daughter. 

But Richelieu died, and the Duke 
of Guise and his friend the Baron de 
Modéne were again in Paris at perfect 
liberty. Madeleine and her family 
now approached the capital leaving 
little Armande to be nursed and 
educated by a worthy matron of Lan- 
guedoc, who really did good duty by 
the beautiful little child. The Baron 
showed no coldness to his old love at 
their meeting ; she did not yet despair 
of becoming his baroness, but mean- 
time she met Moliere, with whom 
she had been acquainted before her 
country campaign. She should make 
efforts for the support of herself 
and her family, and she felt that it 
would be no derogation to them to 
join the “Illustrious Company” of 
her former acquaintance. 

The well-born but very middling 
actors of Moliere’s troop could not with 
a good grace turn up their noses at 
their new ‘allies, for they ranked 
in their genealogy the Sergent 
d Armes of Charles V. The united 
company did not stay long at the Fives 
Court (Jeu de Paume) of the Fossés 
de Nesle ; they betook themselves to 
the neighbourhood of the Port Saint 
Paul, but they did not thrive on the 
patronage of the boatmen of that 
quarter, and the postilions and mes- 
sengers from Lyons, whose house of 
repose was the Hotel de Sens. Some- 
time later they migrated to the Jeu 
de Paume de la Croix Blanche in the 
Fauborg Saint Germain, where they 
seem to have performed two new 
successful ‘pieces, “La Mort de Sé- 
ndque” by Tristan l’ Hermite, and the 
“Artaxerce”’ of Magnon. Thisauthorin 
gratitude for the care with which his 
piece was produced had printed on its 
title-page when published, “ Représen- 
tée sur U' Illustre Thédtre.” 

Meanwhile our company were al- 
An welcome at the hotel of the 
Duke of Guise, through the good 
offices of Madeleine’s husband tha 
should have been. The | union 
however was not to take In 
1646 the Duke set off for Rome, taking 
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the Baron along with him. He was 
occupied at the time about his divorce 
from the Countess Bossuet ; and bein 

under the impression that he shoulc 
not again return, he sold his furni- 
ture, and distributed the contents 
of a magnificent wardrobe among the 
Illustrious Company, the company 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and that 
of the Marais. 

La Bejart trusted that her lover 
would shortly return, but he and 
his patron instead of retracing their 
steps, went on to bear a part in 
the struggles then maintained at 
Naples, Guise hoping to secure a 
crown for himself. Instead thereof 
he met with reverses and imprison- 
ment, the Baron de Modine sharing 
his fate. 


PROVINCIAL CAMPAIGNS. 


Madeleine losing all hopes of ad- 
vancement by marriage, once more 
set her face to the provinces in 
company with Moliere, and traversed 
a considerable part of France for a 
couple of years,—1648 to 1650. P. 
Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob) is of 
opinion that some of the adventures 
of the troupe in Scarron’s “Roman 
Comique” really befel the united com- 
pany of La Bejart and Moliere. They 
of course sought out the one see 
where the disputes between Mazarin 
and the princes were not raging. They 
returned for a short time probably to 
find out the Baron’s real intentions 
(he had been liberated from prison), 
which not being very encouraging, 
they followed the court to Poitiers 
in 1651. In 1658 they are again in 
Paris and their country campaigns 
have come to an end. However we 
must see what was achieved in this 
interim. 

It is strange that Moliere during 
his dramatic experience from 1641 to 
1653 never found the creative impulse 
urging him to compose something for 
his people. Perhaps though it is not 
recorded, he had produced slight 
pieces which he did not afterwards 
think worth preserving. While so- 
journing in Bourdeaux 1652 (qu.), he 


per the tragedy of the “Thé- 
ide,” which was but coldly received. 


and he had sufficient penetration and ° 


good sense to feel that tragedy was 
not his forte. 

He commenced a comic piece forth- 
with, and on the removal of the 
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company to Lyons in 1653, he produced 
it under the title “ L’ Etourdi” (scape- 
grace or hairbrain), and despite the 
aulty style of the language, and the 
loosely hanging plot, it met an en- 
thusiastic reception. The Prince of 
Conti who then kept high state at 
Beziers as Governor of Languedoc, 
was well pleased to hear of the suc- 
cess of his fellow student of the Jesuit 
College of Clermont, and invited him- 
self and his people to his court where 
“T’Etourdi” was repeated with in- 
creased success. This was followed 
by “Le Depit Amoureaux” (The 
Lovers’ Quarrel), and some farces 
which did not outlive the author, 
such as “Le Docteur Amoureaux,” 
“Les Trois Docteurs Rivaux,” &c. 

The part which it pleased Moliere to 
take in his first comedy “L’Etourdi,” 
was that of the intriguing valet 
Mascarille, and this he performed in 
a mask. The play bears evidence of 
his having studied Terence. The 
female slave Celie turns out in the end 
to be the daughter of the Pere Noble, 
and the sister of her lover’s rival. 
Moliere’s later trials and domestic 
troubles might be considered in some 
degree a retribution for all his pre- 
vious bitter jokes on deceiving wives 
and deceived husbands. Mascarille 
ends the play of “ L’ Etourdi” with this 
tag,— 

“ Allons donc, et que les cieux prospéres 

Nous donnent des enfants dont nous 
soyons les péres.” 

Voltaire must have been in error 
when he asserted that the play of 
“Les Precieuses Ridicules ” was first 
presented at Beziers before the Prince 
of Conti. The keen satire of the piece 
was directed against the affectations 
and euphuisms of the Parisian belles 
who took pattern by what they saw 
and heard at the Hotel Rambouillet. 


ARMANDE'S GIRLHOOD. 


As soon as La Bejart was convinced 
of the folly of trusting to become 
Madame de la Baronne, she withdrew 
the little Armande from her Lan- 
guedocian guardian, and bestowed 
some maternal cares on her. But the 
engaging little lady seemed from the 
beginning more attached to Moliere 
than her mother. From many beauti- 
fi es in “ Moliere’s Tragedy” 
by Lady Bulwer Lytton we select one 
which so well illustrates the early 
relations of Moliere and his charming 
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little protegée. If ever the book comes 
to a second edition (many works 
vastly its inferior have enjoyed that 
honour) we hope to see the numerous 
faulty Latin quotations omitted, and 
such errors as the following corrected. 
Madeleine whose first child was born 
about 1639,is said to be nineteen years 
old in 1654, and her sister (ought to be 
daughter) seven years only. 

“ For hours would this little crea- 
ture sit on Moliere’s knee, even while 
he wrote; and when after numerous 
ineffectual efforts to make him listen 
to histories of dolls and sugar-plums, 
she would receive no other answer 
than a gentle pat on the cheek, and a 
‘c'est bien, ma mignonne, by-and-by,’ 
and the pen would recommence its 
monotonous travels over the paper, 
Armande relinquishing in despair all 
attempts at conversation, would with 
a sigh bury her little face in Moliere’s 
bosom, and fall asleep—that blessed 
peroration of all childish disappoint- 
ments. 

“Even the Hyperian curls of his 
best peruke, redolent of rose ambrée, 
were not sacred to her. Ink might be 
— on point-trimmed handker- 
chiefs, and manuscripts torn or de- 
stroyed. ‘That child, as La Forét 
(the critical old housekeeper) said, 

was chartered and never blamed.’ 
One memorable anecdote in particu- 
lar was extant of her childish omni- 
tence. One day as Moliere returned 
ome to dress as he was to dine with 
Chapelle, he found Armande on his 
bed where his gala clothes were laid 
out, at high romps with the cat, the 
latter on her back with his best point 
@ Alengon cravat in ribbons between 
her paws, and hercompanion applaud- 
ing her achievement with peals of 
laughter. Moliere beside himself, was 
about to strike thecat, when Armande 
seizing his arm, burst into tears, and 
exclaimed,— 

“*Non, non, petit mari, it was not 
Minnie—it was Armande.’ 

“*Then Armande is a very naughty 
girl,’ said Moliere turning from her. 

“*No, no, kiss me and forget it.’ 
But Moliere turned his back on her, 
and leant on the mantel-piece, when 
Armande, then between eight and 


* There is someerror here. The company remained in the country from 1644, date 
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nine,* drew herself up with the air of 
a tragedy-queen, and walking out of 
the room, said,— 

“* You shall remember calling me 
a naughty girl, sir, for I will never 
see you again.’ 

“ Half an hour after, Moliere was 
at Madeleine Bejart’s lodgings on his 
knees asking Armande’s pardon, and 
as he sued with pralines (sugared 
almonds) in one hand and cherries in 
the other, he did not sue in vain.” 

The liberal prince of Conti would 
have kept his old fellow student with 
him in quality of secretary, but 
Moliere’s vocation for the boards 
was too strong. He was a man ofa 
kind heart, and probably felt that his 

resence was necessary to the well- 

ing of his company, especially the 
female portion. No one except an 
actor or actress accustomed to, and 
greedy of applause can be fully aware 
of the charm which the boards ex- 
ercise on the profession. If it were 
not so, how could a lady or gentleman 
of fine taste and in easy circum- 
stances, endure the squalid, dusty, 
sizy, and dauby surroundings, the 
bare walls, the tattered canvas sheets 
hanging overhead, the undressing 
and dressing in cold weathe®} the ap- 
plication of colour, lamp-black and 
grease, and gummed whiskers to the 
face, and wigs of clammy feel to the 
head! Worse than these again, the 
late hours, the lassitude left by the 
labour, and the everlasting bother of 
committing slips of manuscript or 
print to memory. Worst of all is the 
contrast between the noble, tender. 
and heroic sentiments just hear 
before the footlights, and the little- 
minded, trivial, jealous, and ill-natur- 
ed remarks, heard behind the scenes, 
and betraying souls of a selfish turn, 
and minds of a small calibre. Another 
disagreeable feature of theatrical life 
was not revealed to us for a score 
of years after our first play. We 
imagined the artists all thoroughly 
acquainted with the plot and the 
sequence of every scene, and all in- 
tently watching the progress of the 
action from between the side-scenes. 
Now that the scales of our early en- 
chantment have fallen from our eyes, 


of Armande’s birth, to 1658, with the exception of a visit in 1650, when she was about 
six years old. Chapelle’s part in the anecdote fixes the scene at Paris. 
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we feel a kind of disgust in fancying 
Lady Sneerwell or Sir Sijeda 
Backbite getting their lengths b 
heart, reposing in the green room till 
summoned by the call-boy, repeating 
their lines on hearing the cues, exiting 
at stated times, and not caring a pinch 
of rouge or a tuft of the hare’s foot 
whether Joseph Surface succeeds or 
fails in his villanous designs, or 
whether Lady Veazle is reconciled 
with or divorced from Sir Peter. 


THE FIRST STEP UPWARDS. 


But our brave M. Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, bestowing the adjunct of 
Moliere on himself, from some little 
farm or other belonging to his family, 
actuated by the thirst for applause, 
and a tender care for his little com- 

any, chose to continue his mode of 
ife. However, he was heartily tired 
of the provinces, and so, by the in- 
terest of the Prince of Conti, he ob- 
tained an audience of MonsizuR 
(Louis XIV.’s brother), and encour- 
agement to set up his household gods 
at Paris, and permission to call his 
people “La Troupe de Monsieur.” 

On the 24th of October, 1658, 
Moliere being now at the mature age 
of 38, an Armande, a charming little 
coquette of 14, a temporary theatre 
was erected in the Guards’ Hall, at the 
Louvre, and the anxious troupe pre- 
sented before the court Corneille’s tra- 
gedy of “ Nicoméde.” The company 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne being spe- 
cially invited by the young king to 
witness the performance, these last, 
as may be supposed, looked on with 
as much contempt as Drury-lane or 
Haymarket artists would on the 
efforts of a few of Richardson’s folk. 
Considerable applause was given by 
the noble and critical audience, but 
this did not blind Moliere to the in- 
feriority of his performers in tragedy, 
when compared with the Royal com- 

any. The performance being over, 

e came before the curtain, thanked 
the king for his kindness and con- 
descension, and begged leave to per- 
form for the amusement of his Ma- 
jesty one of those slight comic pieces 
with which his people were familiar. 
The royal assent was willingly 
granted, and he and his courtiers 

ave way to hearty bursts of laughter 
or the next forty-five minutes, at 
the disappointments of Le Docteur 
Amoureux. The gratified monarch 
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at once privileged them to take pos- 
session of the Theatre du Petit Bour- 
bon, under the title of “Le Troupe 
de Monsieur,” and to play on alter- 
nate days with the Italian Company. 

Moliere’s company at this time 
consisted of the Brothers Bejart, 
Messrs. Duparc, Dufresne, Desbrie, 
Croisal, and Mesdames Bejart, 
Dupare, Debrie, and Hervé. Ten 
days after their first performance they 
took possession of. their new house. 
Whatever troubles and annoyances 
they afterwards endured, the cold 
the wettings, and the occasional 
hunger of their former roving life 
were endured no more. Armande 
was beginning to disturb Moliere’s 
heart with her beauty, grace, and 
coquetry, and it is to be feared that he 
had some trouble in preserving a 
semblance of mutual civility among 
the ladies, for susceptibility to female 
attractions was perhaps his chief 
foible, and he had not played the part 
of guide and philosopher to his women- 
kind as Scipio Africanus in his place 
might perhaps have done. However 
he was now only thirty-eight years 
and ambition to win fame as a 
dramatist and actor, and also the 
favour of the young king, was strong 
in him, and he felt himself equal to 
the necessary exertions. 

The reign of healthy comedy com- 
menced in Paris with “ L’Etourdi,” 
with which the new theatre was in- 
augurated on Nov. 3, 1658. All the 
élite of the court and the city at- 
tended, and bestowed the most un- 
qualified praise on the performance, 
but the ill feelings of the royal com- 
ot were excited to a most un- 
1ealthy degree. Du Casse in his 
“Ancien Theatre,” remarks on the 
causeless bitterness of the two com- 
panies towards each other, though in 
different lines of business, one ex- 
clusively occupied with tragedy, the 
other with comedy, while twenty 
theatres in our own days conduct 
their affairs with mutual good feeling, 
and in the performance of good offices 
towards each other. Heacknowledges 
indeed “that we may hear now and 
then, particularly when new pieces 
are reviewed, of some soft taps, some 
fault-finding with this or that piece, 
more or less wittily expressed, some 
ill-natured observation made on actor 
or actress of a neighbouring establish- 
ment, “ But what,” as he observes, 
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“are these but pin-pricks compared 
with the club-strokes which the two 
rival theatres dealt to each other. 
Civilization progresses, wars cease-— 
theatrical wars to wit.” 
Amonthlater “Le Depit Amoureux” 
was introduced, and met with unqua- 
lified success, though it was far from 
being a thoroughly good play. The 
plot is somewhat absurd, and the con- 
ferences of the valet and the waiting- 
maid unedifying. Hitherto Moliere 
depended too much on foreign models. 
The original of his play was the 
Italian “ Le Filia Creduta Maschio.” 
We must submit a few lines of Mas- 
carellés drollery, when protesting to 
himself against accompanying his 
master, armed to the teeth on a love- 
expedition :— 
“Me fight indeed! Good heavens! am I 
a Roland, master, 
Or even Ferragus? badly you know me. 
When I come to think,—I who am so 
dear to myself, 
That it needs only two inches of a wretched 
blade 
In the body, to stretch a living man on 
his bier, 
I am scandalized in a surprising degree. 
‘But you shall be armed cap-a-pie!’ 
So much the worse ; 
I shall be less capable of using my heels. 
Besides, there is no armour jointed so 
well 
Through which a sharp rascally blade 
may not pierce. 
‘Oh, you shall be henceforth reckoned as 
a poltroon!’ 
So be it, as long as I can wag my chin 
At table, you mayreckon on me as four ; 
Set me at nought if fighting’s the game. 
In fine, if the other world attracts you so 
much, 
I find the air of the present one agreeable. 
I hunger neither after death nor wound ; 
If it pleases you to play the fool, do it 
alone.” 


Few of ourreaders need be informed 
of the stereotyped characters in every 
old Italian piece, carrying their names 
as well as their dispositions from one 
play to another. The system pre- 
vailed so much in Moliere’s day that 
he did not venture on a change with 
regard to some of the lower comic 
characters. So Mascarille, Gorgibus, 
and Sganarelle figure in more than 
one of his pieces. 


THE HOTEL RAMBOUILLET AND ITS PRECIEUSES 
RIDICULES. 


The following circumstances fur- 
nished the general design of the third 
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successful piece, “ Les Precieuses Ri- 
dicules.” 

The Marchioness of Rambouillet, 
an amiable lady, and one who much 
relished agreeable society, kept open 
house for all ladies and gentlemen 
who laid claim to literary abilities or 
an admiration for them. The Mar- 
quise in course of time came to be 
looked on by her grateful and admir- 
ing guests as a goddess in all matters 
of taste and sentiment, and soon a 
spirit of affectation began to pervade 
the inmates and the visitors of the 
Hotel. An exaggerated chivalric ten- 
derness ruled the hearts and occupied 
the minds of the ladies and gentlemen. 
The initiated were expected to be 
well acquainted with the “ Carte du 
Tendre” (Map of Sentiment). In 
order to be loved, one was obliged to 
take by assault “Le Village des Billets 
Galants,” “Le Hameau (hamlet) des 
Billets Doux,” and “ Le Chateau des 
Petit Soins” (delicate attentions.) The 
ladies addressed each other as chéres. 
A precieuse, a chére in order to receive 
her friends suitably, occupied her bed. 
Her ruedle(space between the bed and 
the wall) was coquettishly decorated. 
But in order to enjoy the felicity of 
admission to the bedside, a neophyte 
should be ushered in by Le Grand 
Introducteur des Ruelles, to Le Fin 
des Choses, le Grand Fin, and Le Fin 
du Fin. There was likewise the very 
important personage /’ Alcdviste, for 
whose duties we shall trouble M. du 
Casse. 


“Tt was upon the happy mortal 
charged with these high and important 
functions that the care of doing the 
honours of the chamber of the chére were 
laid, as well as regulating the tone of the 
conversation. He was the introducer, and 
the scene-arranger of this stupid daily 
comedy. What was specially bizarre in this 
whole thing, and which marks the difference 
between the manners of the days of the 
Great KiNG and ours, was that this estab- 
lishment of an alcéviste never excited the 
least suspicion concerning the virtue of the 
chéres.” 


Having refined and etherialized the 
tender passion, and all connected 
with it, they next tried their delicate 
imaginations on the language which 
should be used in the Court of the 
GoLpEN Eros of pure affection. But 
instead of simplifying the combina- 
tions of the mind symbols, they 
clothed simple and common ideas in 
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such a diffuse and at the same time 
complicated tissue of words, that no 
one without the Rambouillet key 
could understand the phraseology of 
an adept. The evil was beginning 
rapidly to spread, and to get posses- 
sion of many circles beyond that in 
which it originated, when it was 
arrested by the caustic process em- 
ployed in the “Precieuses Ridicules.” 

All the habitués of the Hotel at- 
tended the first representation, and, 
most strange to say, loudly applauded 
the satire so skilfully a | effectively 
directed against their own affectations 
and foibles. Personal offence was 
wisely avoided by making the daugh- 
ter and niece of the country bourgeois 
Gorgibus (a generic name, of the class 
of Arlechino, Pierrot, Mascarille, &c.) 
the representatives of the precieuses. 
These being, as might be taken for 

ranted, only the mere apes of the 

igh society, perhaps the real pre- 
cieuses enjoyed the satire directed 
against them as a fashionable belle in 
hoops would enjoy from her box the 
laughs directed against a voluminous 
girded servant-maid well caricatured 
on the stage. 

Menage, a sworn adherent of the 
amiable mistress of the Hotel Ram- 
bouilletobservedto Chapelain, another 
faithful knight, as they were issuing 
from Petit Bourbon—* Monsieur, you 
and I have been approving all these 
fooleries which have just been criti- 
cised so keenly and sensibly. But 
depend on it, we must now, as St. 
Remy said to Clovis, ‘ begin to burn 
what we adored, and adore what we 
burned.’” 

During the first performance of 
the piece an old man cried out from 
the pit, “ Bravo, Moliere! that is the 
genuine comedy.” The Court being 
then at the Pyrenees, the piece was 
rehearsed by the company at their 
place of sojourn, and acted with great 
applause. Moliere would have been 
above all human weaknesses if he had 
not felt elation of spirit at his success. 
“Come, come!” said he to himself, 
“you may now lay aside Plautus and 
Terence and Menander’s fragments, 
and study the society round you.” 

The unreal world in which the 
chares and precieuses, and their 
grand masters of ceremony, and their 
alcbvistes had lived up to that time 
disappeared like the clearing away of 
an caealthy fog, and the romances 
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just then in vogue and imbued with 
the same spirit of extravagance and 
affectation, all at once lost their 
charm, and Joly, the most extensive 
publisher of such rubbish, was ruined 

y the change in public taste. A few 
words on the subject of the piece will 
not be out of place. 

Cathos and Madelon, one the 
niece, the other the daughter of Gor- 
gibus, having newly arrived in Paris 
from the country, are determined to 
become a portion of the most refined 
nary. in the city. Messrs. Leqrangs 
and Ducroisy, a pair of estimable 
suitors are summarily dismissed, be- 
cause they begin by proposing what 
should be the conclusion of a siege in 
form—matrimony. In justification 
of themselves to the old gentleman 
for refusing such desirable matches, 
they cry, ‘“‘ Oh la! they had the ill- 
manners to propose marriage at the 
first interview.” “And was it con- 
cubinage,” said the justly-angered 
parent, “theyshould have proposed ?” 
‘Oh, father !” cries Madelon, “ma- 
trimony should never come in but at 
the termination of all the other ad- 
ventures. A lover, in order to be 
agreeable, should commence with fine 
sentiments, exhibit the mild, the 
sweet, the tender, the passionate, and 
conduct his suit in the established 
forms. First, he sees at church or in 
the evening promenade, or at some 
— ceremony the person of whom 

e is to become amorous, or by some 


stroke of fate he is introduced by a 
friend, and quits her company after 
that first interview in a melancholy 


reverie. For some time he conceals 
his passion from the beloved object, 
nevertheless he pays ceaseless visits, 
in which some question on the sub- 
ject of the tender passion is always 
sure to be introduced, and to exercise 
the judgment of the company. At 
last comes the declaration, which 
should be made in some sheltered 
walk of the garden, the rest of the 
company being out of hearing. The 
avowal is met by an angry refusal, 
which, for the time, banishesthe lover 
from her presence. However he finds 
means to soften our wrath and to 
accustom us insensibly to his fervent 
language, and at. last, to draw from us 
an avowal of a return. Then ensue 
adventures, rivals who interfere, per- 
secutions from our fathers, jealousies 
arising from misunderstandings, loving 
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reproaches, despair, abductions, and 
the rest. Behold how things proceed 
in good society, under the rules of 
gallantry, of which no one should be 
ignorant. But to fling a proposal of 
marriage at you point blanc, and 
make love while you sign the contract 
—this isto begin at the wrong end ; 
ia idea is enough to make me 
ill. 

The rejected lovers take their re- 
venge by dressing their valets, M/us- 
caruleand J odeletin their own clothes, 
and sending them. to pay court to the 
precieusesin the style they affect. Here 
is a slight specimen of Mascarille’s 
eloquence. After Madelonhasdirected 
the servant to “coach up here the 
commodities of conversation (?.¢. bring 
chairs), Mf ascarille fearfully asks, “Am 
I in no danger here ?” “ What do you 
fear ?” she answers ; and he replies, 
“ A robbery of my heart, an assassi- 
nation of my liberty. I behold in this 
presence two eyes with every mark 
of treachery about them, prepared to 
trample on my freedom, and treat it 
as the Turk treatsthe Moor. Oh, the 
devil! as I approach closer they assume 
the posture of combat. I am dis- 
mayed, and must either make my 
escape, or obtain surety that they 
mean no harm.” 

After the needful complement of 
fooling and being fooled, the masters 
present themselves, at the word of 
command the lacquey-lovers put off 
their laced coats, and the poor pre- 
cieuses drink the cup of mortification 
to the dregs. 

Before we proceed further in our 
great comedian’s career, it will not 
be out of place to present the por- 
trait of Moliere as sketched in a 
few pencil-strokes by Madame Pois- 
son, daughter of Ducroisy, who as 
well as his daughter belonged to this 
“Troupe de Monsieur.” “He was 
neither fat nor lean, and was above 
the middle size; his gait had some- 
thing noble in it, and his limbs were 
finely formed. His face wore in ordi- 
nary a serious expression, and his 
movements were leisurely and grave. 
The nose was rather large, sé was his 
mouth, and his lips were full. His 
complexion was swarthy, his eyebrows 
large and dark, and their movements 
when he personated humorous cha- 
racters, gave a most comic expression 
to his countenance. With regard to 
character he was mild, agreeable and 
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generous. He delighted in making 
little speeches, and when he read his 
ond to the comedians, he always 
iked to see their children present, in 
order to judge of the effects of dif- 
ferent passages by their unconstrained 
gestures and expressions.” 

With such personal and mental 
qualities, it was only natural that his 
company should have been much at- 
tached to the man, and that he should 
have been very popular with the 
mere play-goers not favoured with his 
personal acquaintance. Even in his 
youth he possessed much persuasive 
influence, one curious example of 
which has been preserved by his 
biographers. 

On his first country campaign, his 
father sent his first tutor after 
him, in order to induce him to re- 
turn, and enter on a _ respectable 
career. The captor however was 
captured. Moliere persuaded his 
mentor to join the company, and fill 
such parts as the doctor, for which 
hisacquaintance with Latin eminently 
fitted him. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN NOMENCLATURE, 


The next piece produced in 1660 


was the “Cocu Imaginaire.”- The 
most virtuous ladies of court and city 
at the time would not be ashamed 
to pronounce the dread name cocuw, 
nor deny that they knew what it 
meant. In these refined days of 
ours, no gentleman or lady could 
tolerate its sound in a Parisian salon. 
Can it be that these same pure- 
tongued and pure-eared people, would 
be present at the spectacles, which 
wanderers who have been at the 
great city, report to be now in full 
public favour? The title has been 
preserved in some novels, chiefly in 
those of Paul de Kock, but even so 
long ago as 1773, the play in question 
was obliged to assume the milder 
title of “Les Fausses Alarmes” on 
being played before the court. 

The Grand Monarque and his 
court were not so strait-laced. While 


the play was in full career, the king-»* 


seeing Madame Loiseau at one of hig =* 


evening receptions, and knowing her 


aptness at repartee, whispere@pa 
duchess with whom he was coftvérs- 
ing, to ask her what bird was “iodst, 
obnoxious @ étre cocu? The lady dn 
obeying the royal command was 4n- 
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noceni!y and readily answered, “C'est 
le duc, Madame.’”’* 

An individual of that self-torment- 
ing class which is ever on the look- 
out for uncomfortable caps to fit on 
its head, being present at the first re- 
presentation of the play, cried out in 
indignation toa friend as they were 
returning home, “ What have I done 
to Moliere that he should exhibit me 
on his stage in this despicable charac- 
ter of Sganarelle? I have a great 
mind to speak to him on the subject.” 
“Don’t on any account, my dear 
fellow,” was the answer. “If you 
displease him he will be sure to bring 

ou out, not as the C'ocu Jmaginaire, 
ut as the Cocu Veritable.” 


MOLIERE AT THE PALAIS ROYAL, 


This was the last of Moliere’s pieces 
played at Le Petit Bourbon, which 


was taken down in the month of 


October, 1660. The theatre erected 
in the Palais Royal by Cardinal 
Richelieu for the performance of 
“ Mirame,” was granted to the Troupe 
de Monsieur, which was afterwards 
honoured with the title of “La Troupe 
du Roi.” Soon after this theatre was 
re-opened, they acted “ Don Garcie 
de Navarre, ou Le Prince Jaloux,” 
for the first and last time. It was 
decidedly condemned, and great was 
the delight of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, and many prophecies were 
uttered, to the effect that there would 
be no more successes at the Theatre 
of the Palais Royal. But “ L’Ecole 


des a produced on the 24th of 


June of the same year, obtained such 
brilliant success from a crowded 
audience, that the prophets of evil 
suddenly ceased to prophesy, and 
contented themselves with saying 
that the plot was taken from the 
“ Adelphi” of Terence. In this they 
did injustice to the Frenchman, for 
there is but little resemblance between 
the two pieces. If there was theft 
the person plundered was Boccaccio, 
whose tale, distinguished by irreligion 
and licence presented an air of de- 
cency on the boards of the Palais 
Royal. The winding-up is more 
happily managed than some others 
of Moliere’s, and is imbued with a 
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genuinely comic spirit. The drift of 
the piece resulting from the different 
modes of treating womankind by the 
two brothers is figured in this tirade 
of “ Lisette,” and the quatrain of the 
wise Ariste which follows it. ‘Thus 
speaks the lady :~-- 


“Female honour, sir, is a very weak qua- 

lity, 

If it needs such a careful and ceaseless 
watch. 

And do you flatter youself that all your 
precautions 

Can present any real obstacle to our re- 
solves ? 

Ah! when we have taken anything in 
our heads, 

What an oaf the wisest man turns out! 

The keenest man is a fool in our hands; 

All your forethought is a madman’s 
vision ; 

Your only safeguard is entire trust. 

Every annoying spy is in peril extreme, 

Our honour prefers to be its own guar- 
dian. 

You nearly cause us to wish to sin 

By your eagerness to prevent it. 

If I find myself suspected by my lord, 

I feel a temptation to verify his mis- 
trust.” 


Ariste says to the same purpose :— 
‘These mistrustful 
these bars, 
Will never make maids or wives vir- 
tuous; 
*Tis honour alone which retains them in 
duty, 
And not the severity which we resort to.” 


cares, these locks, 


These lines were applauded to the 
echo. 


THE FACHEUX AND ITS ORIGIN. 


The comedietta of “ Les Facheux” 
(tiresome folk, bores) was composed, 
rehearsed, and acted within a fort- 
night, for the great entertainment 
given by the unprincipled though 
generous superintendent Fouquet,. to 
the king at Vaux. When the curtain 
rose, Moliere arrayed in a fashionable 
dress, presented himself apparently 
in great agitation, and humbly re- 
quested his Majesty's indulgence in 
the strait to which he was reduced, 
being in duty bound to present a play 
for his entertainment, and every one 
of his company absent at the moment. 
While all who were not in the secret, 


* If la Duchesse applied this name (meaning Horned Owl) to her husband in either 


of its senses poor Madame Loiseau was not to blame. 


Louis XIV. certainly showed 


no reseptment except by a hearty peal of laughter. 
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were under the annoyance of being 
deprived of the promised amusement, 
the scene which represented a garden 
richly laid out and furnished with 
statues and termini, was at once en- 
livened by the play of several foun- 
tains, and a charming sea-shell un- 
folding itself by degrees, out sprung 
a beauteous naiad, and advancing to 
the front spoke the prologue in which 
every good quality under the sun was 
conferred on the young monarch. At 
a certain point in her harangue she 
ordered the dryads, fauns and satyrs 
to leave their hiding-places in the 
trees, and statues, and termini, and 
amuse his Majesty by their dancing. 
She then led off those who were to 
appear in the piece, and the rest per- 
formed a ballet. La Bejart, mother 
of Armande, and about 37 years old 
at that time, presented the nymph of 
the shell. 

Tlie humour of the piece consisted 
in the eagerness of Hraste to keep an 
appointment with his lady love, and 
all the ludicrous though annoying 
impediments thrown in his way by 
the bores. One of these sages was 
big with a project to swell the king’s 
treasury, viz., to convert all the coasts 
of France into sea-ports. In the 
dances introduced the artists enhanc- 
ed the amusement and interest of the 
piece by caricaturing the appearance 
and the gestures of the Facheux. La 
Fontaine a protegé of Fouqué, in a 
letter toa friend describing the enter- 
tainment, thus pays due tribute to 
Moliere. We give the sense, but the 
ease and neiveté of the original we 
cannot seize. 


“Tis a work of Moliere. 
This writer by his style 
Charms at present all the court. 
At the speed with which his name travels, 
It should be now beyond Rome. 
I'm delighted, for he’s my own man. 
Does he recollect that once upon a time, 
We both determined with one voice 
That he should go and bring to France 
The good taste and style of Terence. 
Plautus is now but a coarse buffoon, 
And never equaled him in comedy. 
I think few would now laugh 
At many a passage once admired 
And good in illo tempore. 
The method is changed in our time ; 
Jodelet* is no more in vogue, 
And now we thust not venture 
To quit nature by a single step.” 
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Alas for the vanity and emptiness 
of splendid show! At the very time 
Fouqué was exhausting the public 
revenue, and devoting all his own 
powers to do pleasure to his sove- 
reign, Louis was fully intent on his 
arrest, and would have ordered it on 
the spot, but for the mediation of the 
Queen Mother. “ What!’’ said she, 
“in the middle of a festival which he 
has prepared for you !” 

When the assembly was separating 
and the king paying the most flat- 
tering compliments to Moliere, the 
Compte de Soyecourt, a determined 
sportsman and highly accomplished 
bore, caught his eye. “There,” said 
Louis to the poet, “is a rare original 
whom you have not yet copied.” The 
hint was not lost on Moliere. In the 
next representation of the “ Facheux’”’ 
Dorante stops Hraste while his im- 

atience is at its height, and makes 
1im listen to the account of a notable 
chase of his, in which all sorts of 
misfortunes befel the sport through 
the self-conceit and ignorance of a 
country bumpkin and his son who 
had joined the party, the climax being 
the shooting of the stag with a pistol 
by the young vulgarian. Mboliere, 
who was ignorant of hunting phrase- 
ology, had got himself well made up 
on the subject by the victim himself, 
who unsuspectingly enjoyed his own 
portrait as much as any of the laugh- 
ing courtiers and citizens about him. 


AN ILL-ASSORTED MARRIAGE. 

The year 1662 was distinguished 
by more successful efforts, and alas, 
by Moliere’s ill-starred marriage with 
that Armande already seen, when a 
child, sitting on his knees and falling 
asleep in his bosom. We borrow this 
portrait of her youthful charms from 
the scene in “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” where Cléonte (Moliere) and 
Covielle are discussing the merits and 
demerits of Lucile (Armande). 

““*She has small eyes,’ said Covir/le, 
whom love had not deprived of clear- 
sightedness. 

“otis true,’ answered Moliere by 
the mouth of Cléonte, ‘but they are 
full of fire—the most brilliant, the 
most piercing in the world, the most 
captivating that can be seen.’ 

“*She has a large mouth,’ added 
Covielle. 


* The busy, meddling valet-buffoon of Scarron’s farces. 
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“Ves, Dnt it possesses charms 
which no other mouth can boast. It 
is the must attractive, the most lov- 
ing mouth in the world.’ 

***She is but of small size.’ 

“* Ves, but she is graceful and 
finely formed.’ 

“* As for her intellect ? 

** « She possesses the finest, the most 
delicate in the world.’ 

“ *She is always serious.’ 

“ * Would you have nothing but loud 
mirth ? These women are very im- 
pertinent who are always laughing.’ 

“* But she is the most capricious 
of anyone in the world.’ 

“* Ves, she is capricious I grant, 
but everything becomes a lovely wo- 
man. We must bear with a beauty 
in everything, whatever she does.’”’ 

One defect here imputed was not 
at all inherent in her. She might be 
serious with Moliere, but with her 
other admirers she laughed, and jest- 
ed, and joined in every fun going for- 
ward. 

A contemporary said of her, that in 
her acting the deepest feeling would 
be supposed to have possession of her 
heart, though it was entirely confined 
to her words and gestures, and that 
when she ceased to speak, her coun- 
tenance continued to express the sen- 
timent supposed at the moment to be 
paramount in her feelings. 


ALL ABOUT THE “ SCHOOL FOR WIVES.” 


Moliere was one of those to whom 
life without love was intolerable. Be- 
fore marriage, experience made him 
certain that those from whom he ex- 
pected an ample return for such affec- 
tion as he expended on them, had 
room in their hearts for an admirer 
or two beside himself. So the cha- 
grins of the tender passion were con- 
stant inmates of his soul, and he 
breathed his complaints through his 
plays. The natural goodness of his 
disposition however did not permit 
this malady to take the shape of cy- 
nical bitterness. In “L’Ecole des 
Femmes” he for the first time let 
escape some of his complaints against 
his matrimonial discomforts. He was 
twenty-four years older than his wife. 


— ——— - 
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Arnolphe was about the same time 
ahead of Agues, and he was no more 


sure of ever possessing the heart of 


Armande, than his stage representa- 
tive was of securing the affections of 
his ward.* 

A peculiar circumstance occurs in 
several of Moliere’s comedies, viz., 
the ignorance of the heroine con- 
cerning her parentage. This we may 
suppose to have arisen from the con- 
stant dwelling of his mind on the 
image of his young wife, her antece- 
dents, and her ill return of his de- 
votedness to her. Armande might 
have guessed that her reputed sister 
was her mother, but it is not at all 
probable that her father’s name was 
ever mentioned in her hearing. 

The Bourgogne comedians and 
other ill-willers of the poet were loud 
in their outcries against the piece. 
It furnished some grounds for blame 
in one or two places for irreligious 
and lewd expressions, but just cen- 
sures or criticisms would not satisfy 
them. Racine thus defended his 
friend. 

“ Let the envious growl! 

In vain they everywhere cry 

That you merely charm the crowd, 

And that your verses display no comic 
power. 

If you could please your audience less 


You would please your ill-wishers 
more,” 


From the first representation of 
the play, the Due de la Feuillade 
and other enemies of Moliere were 


determined to crush out his popu- 
larity. One of their agents, Mons. 


Plapisson, being in the pit when the 
merriment was at its height, turning 
his back to the stage, cried out, 
“* Laugh away, parterre, laugh away !” 
but this only redoubled the cheering 
and laughing. 

Discussions on the merits of the 
play becoming rife, Le Due de la 
‘euillade, the leader of the inimical 
party, was requested in a literary 
circle to state his objections. “A 
pleasant request indeed!” said he. 
“How can you defend a piece in 
which they have put a cream tart ¢ 
Cream tart is detestable, cream tart 


* Agnes was represented by Mademoiselle de Brie, and with such truth and ability, 
that when she wished to lay aside the character, at the ripe age of sixty, she would not 
be permitted. Moliere was Arnolphe, and Brecourt was so diverting in the rustic ser- 
vant, Alain, that Louis once exclaimed, after recovering from a hearty explosion, “ That 


man would make the very stones laugh.” 
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is odious.” Out of this entrenchment 
the enemy would not come. ‘This is 
what furnished the wise Duc with 
his cause of complaint. In the first 
scene, Arnolphe explaining to his 
brother his idea of a good wife, says, 
with respect to poetry and household 
games :— 
“Tt is my will that my wife, no way 
sublime in style, 
Should not even know what rhyme 
means; 
And if by chance she plays at Corbil- 
lon (basket), 
And that she is asked what is she going 
to put in it, 
It is my desire, that she should name 
a cream tart, 
In a word that her ignorance should 
be extreme.” 


The cream tart which so disagreed 
with the honest duke was soon the 
subject of pleasantry in every salon 
in Paris. In “ La Critique de I’ Ecole 
des Femmes,” Moliere made a capital 
piece of pleasantry out of it. The 
poor duke was beside himself with 
vexation, and this is the undignified 
mode in which he sought revenge. 
Meeting the poet, and the latter 
making his bow to the great man, he 
took hold of his head and rubbed his 
face against the buttons of his (the 
duke’s) coat, crying out, “Cream tarts, 
Moliere, cream tarts!” The victim’s 
countenance streamed blood after the 
operation, and the king who heard 
of the shabby vengeance the same 
evening, rated the offender in such 
terms as caused him the most 
bitter mortification, for if Louis only 
frowned, his courtiers wished them- 
selves a few perches under the earth’s 
crust. 

The piece above named answered 
Moliere’s purpose for the defence of 
his play, and the confounding of his 
enemies even as the corner headed 
“ Answers to Correspondents” saves 
an editor the trouble of writing sun- 
dry letters to importunate subscribers. 
The conclusion of a piece of mere 
dialogue was thus happily brought 
about. 

Dorante.—W hat denouement shall 
we find for the piece, for there can 
neither be a marriage nor a discovery, 
and I know not how to end the con- 
troversy. 

Oranie.—Let us think over a suit- 
= “em up. (Enter Galopin, a 

uey. 
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Galopin. 
the table. 

Dorante.—Just the thing needed, 
and perfectly natural. We dispute, 
each abides by his own opinion, the 
lacquey enters, says “supper is on 
the table,” and we rise and go to see 
justice done to it. 

Uranie—The comedy could not 
have a better ending. 

But the war continued, and Bour- 
sault, whom we have mentioned in 
a former article, produced a piece 
entitled “Le Portrait du Peintre,” 
in which he not only assailed Moliere’s 

ublic career and his style of acting, 

ut even brought his household an- 
noyances on the stage. In “ L’In- 
promptu de Versailles,” he took a 
noble revenge. He paraded the actors 
of the “ Hotel” betore his audience, 
exposed their faults in acting and 
enunciation without the slightest 
allusion to the private history of any 
one, and then pilloried Boursault as 
writer, still scrupulously abstaining 
from touching on his private affairs. 

“*What a tine subject for amusing 
the court, would Monsieur Boursault 
be,’ said he, in the piece addressing 
Mademoiselle de Brie. * I would like 
to know how we could preseut him 
so as to render him pleasant. Surely 
it would be a happy day in his 
calendar when he could make an 
audience laugh. It would be really 
a great honour to him if he could be 
so fortunate as to entertain the court. 
Courtesy should be cultivated, and 
there are things which can neither 
make the spectators laugh, nor him 
of whom there is mention. I freely 
abandon my works, my appearance, 
my gestures, but they should spare 
the rest, and not introduce private 
matters as I hear they do in their 
comedies.’” 

The Impromptu did more than 
one public service. It put out of 
fashion at the theatres attacks of a 
personal and private nature ; it set 
the actors of the rival houses about 
correcting their histrionic defects, 
such as ranting, declaiming in a sing- 
song tone, and strongly emphasizing 
the last syllable to bring down the 
brouhaha of the Paradis. Made- 
moiselle Beauchateau no more uttered 
heart piercing sentiments with a 
smiling face, and several other desir- 
able reformations were effected. But 
the rival actors would accept no 


Madame, supper is on 
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truce nor seal a lasting peace. The 
public thronged to the jresh inter- 
esting pieces, and the finished and 
natural acting at the Palais Royal, 
and left the stilted poetry and the 
cold formal plots of the Hotel de 
sourgogne to charm the visitors to 
whom they gave pleasure. 

Moliere at this time, 1663, com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of the rival and unfriendly 
houses. He performed Les Fréres 
Ennemis of the young poet Racine, 
with the object of adding the attrac- 
tions of tragedy to those of the comic 
pieces usually performed, and thus 


securing the patronage of people of 


refined taste. Hatred knew no 
bounds. Montfleury, of the HOTEL, 
presented a petition to the king 
praying that tragedy should be inter- 
dicted at the Palais Royal, and ac- 
cusing Moliere of a serious breach of 
morality. Louis answered the spite- 
ful petition by conferring on Moliere 
a pension of 1,000 livres, and by 
standing godfather to his child, our 
Henrietta, sister to Charles II. and 
Louis’s sister-in-law, doing duty as 
godmother. 

The Impromptu was supposed to 
be a mere conversation among the 
actors summoned to perform a new 
piece before the King at Versailles, 
while waiting the arrival of his ma- 
jesty. Moliere enters on the empty 
stage, and calls to his company one 
by one. They are behind the scenes, 
and come in negligently and reluct- 
antly. The agitated manager in- 
quires about each person’s knowledge 
of his or her part, and to his great 
disappointment finds that no one is 
ready. Great dismay, but still the 
conversation glides off to the actors 
of the Bourgogne Theatre, and the 
faults and peculiarities of each are 
pointed out bya striking imitation 
given by Moliere. Other enemies, 
and especially the cream-tart duke, 
are held up to ridicule. The rehears- 
ing of the piece which they are to 
perform is interrupted, and after a 
while they make some progress. But 
@ messenger arrives and directs them 
to begin. All are at their wits’ end. 
A second messenger comes, and their 
terror increases. A third, and they 
are devising some excuse, when a 
fourth enters with the gracious inti- 
mation from the King that he has 
heard of their embarrassment, and 
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will be content with any other piece 
in readiness. 


NOLIERE OBLIGED TO MAKE FRAMES. 


“Le Mariage Foreé” owed its com- 
position to a command of the King to 
produce a comedy adapted for the in- 
troduction of ballets and spectacles. 
So Moliere imagined a grotesque 
framework, in which Sganarelle 
forms the resolution of taking a wife. 
He seeks information from all sorts of 
professors, Bohemians, and wizards, as 
to the result of the awful experiment, 
woos a dowerless bride, but finds 
that she only weds him for his 
money, and with the hope of wearing 
weeds for him in a few years, and 
then marrying her present lover. The 
dismayed suitor wishes in conse- 
quence to break off the match, but 
her brother, by dint of sweet words, 
sound strokes from a cudgel, and 
many most polite excuses for being 
obliged to have recourse to such 
rugged reasons, obliges him to put 
his neck in the halter. The play 
served as a mere framework for the 
ballets, &c. As may be supposed it 
was not of a refined character, but 
was well calculated to delight the 
citizen class. Louis himself danced 
as an Egyptian in one of the ballets, 
when it was produced at the Louvre. 
In the play of “ Britannicus,” pre- 
sented in 1669, Racine gave His Ma- 
jesty a gentle hint on the impropriety 
of his appearing before his people as 
a baladin, and no one after that had 
an opportunity of praising his ma- 
jesty’s legs or their graceful move- 
ment. “ Le Mariage Forcé,” reduced 
to one act, had a fair run of success 
when brought out at the Palais 
Royal. 

This comedy was founded upon an 
incident in the life of Count Gram- 
mont, as related by his brother-in- 
law, Count Hamilton. Being ona 
visit in England, he paid marked at- 
tention to Miss Hamilton, so marked 
indeed that their approaching mar- 
riage was the theme of general con- 
versation. The Count, however, set 
out for France without the trouble of 
leave-taking, and had nearly reached 
Dover without any let or annoyance. 
At that point he became aware of the 
two brothers of the young lady press- 
ing closely on his track. When they 
came within hearing, one of them 
cried out “ Count, have you forgotten 
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anything in London?” “Oh, yes, 
indeed, I have omitted to demand 
the hand of Mademoiselle Hamilton 
in marriage. With your permission 
I shall return in your company to re- 
pair that oversight.” 

“La Princesse d’Elide” was 
another vehicle for music, dancing, 
&c., and was written to order for Les 
Plaisirs de UV Isle Enchantée, as the 
Kingecalled the seven days’ entertain- 
ment given at Versailles, for the 
amusement of the Queen, the Queen- 
Dowager, and—Mademoiselle de la 
Vallitre. The play was performed 
on the second day, the subject having 
been taken from a Spanish source, in 
compliment to the queens. The first 
act was in verse, the four last in prose, 
as the poet was sadly inconvenienced 
for time. Marigny, a wit of the time, 
said that the comedy had time only 
to put on one buskin, and hastened to 
exhibit her obedience, one foot shod, 
the other bare. 

The piece wants the finish of others 
of Moliere’s plays, as was but natu- 
ral, but several ges are excel- 
lent. Moron, the princess’s fool, 
another Sancho Panza, had a part full 
of merriment for amusable folk. 
Being check-mated by a bear he fear- 
fully accosted him, ‘Ah, monsieur 
the bear, I am your most humble ser- 
vant from the bottom of my heart. 
Spare me, I beseech you! I am 
worth nothing at all for eating. I 
am only skin and bone. These people 
below are much better worth your 
notice. He, he, he ! Monsieur, gently, 
if you please ! 

(He strokes the bear, trembling all 

the while.) 

‘La, la, la, la! Ab, monseigneur, 
how well made and handsome you 
are! What an agreeable air and 
slender waist ! Such silky hair, such 
a fine head, such sparkling and hand- 
some eyes! Ah, nice little nose, 
nice little mouth, nice little hands, 
beautiful neck, beautiful teeth, beau- 
tiful nails ! 

(The bear stands up on his hind legs.) 
‘Help, help! ’ma dead man! mercy! 
poor Moron ! quick quick ! I’m lost.’ 

The princess is a determined votar- 
ess of Diana, but by the perseverance 
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and bravery of Prince Euryale she 
is brought to reason. The play was 
performed on the 8th of May 1664 
at Versailles, and produced at the 
Palais Royal on the 9th of November 
ensuing. The first three acts of 
Tartuffe formed an ingredient in 
“Les Plaisirs de Isle enchantée.” 

Our energetic author and manager 
had been putting money in his purse 
before this time, and now lived ina 
well furnished house, and revelled 
in the good graces of his Sovereign, 
who was a trusty sword and shield 
to him in all his contests,—contests 
which the yood-hearted man -never 
voluntarily provoked, but out of 
which he always came victorious 
through his powers of keen observa- 
tion and biting satire. High as he 
stood in his Sovereign’s estimation, 
still he was but a player, and as such, 
liable to be affronted by Jacks-in- 
office when they dared. He still re- 
tained the office of tapissier (carpeter, 
upholsterer) valet de chambre to the 
King, and in the discharge of his 
office, came one day to assist another 
gentleman valet about His Majesty’s 
bed. This Parisian, Mons. de la 
Pluche, at once withdrew to a dis- 
tant part of the chamber. But there 
was present a gentleman of sense, 
and a poet besides, Monsiewr Belloc. 
“Come, M. Moliere,” said he, ‘ will 
you allow me to aid you in making 
His Majesty’s bed?” De la Pluche 
soon heard more from his royal mas- 
ter than was agreeable to his tive 
feelings. 

Other officers of the King’s bed- 
chamber felt annoyed at being 
obliged to sit at the same table 
with a comedian, and once or twice 
openly expressed their discontent. 
Louis hearing of it, took this mode 
of easing their scruples— 

One morning at his rising he 
said to Moliere, “I fear you get but 
meagre cheer occasionally while in 
attendance on me, and are probably 
hungry this moment. I have a fine 
appetite myself just now. So sit 
down opposite and let them serve 
my encas de nuit.* I think we shall 
do it justice. He set at once about 
cutting up a fowl and laying the 


* A cold collation consisting of meat, and bread, and wine, fit for a king, was at hand 


in the royal bedchamber every night. This 


got the above suitable name, as it was pro- 


vided for His Majesty in case he felt hungry during the dark hours, 
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choicest portion of it on Moliere’s 
plate. The gentlemen present and 


' the gentlemen who heard the story 


from them were never afterwards 
heard to murmur about sitting at 


the same table with the King’s 
guest. 


There are many things in Moliere’s 
plays as well as in those of our own 
Shakespeare, which were introduced 
purely to make the uncultivated 
portion of the audience laugh or 
stare. We find him in 1665 trying 
what could be done with “Don Juan 
and his stone statue,’ which as 
commonly represented should never 
be permitted to disgrace the boards 
of a decent theatre. In its first 
representation at the Palais Royal 
several impious expressions were 
uttered, which the loudly expressed 
censure of some right minded people, 
obliged to be withdrawn. In the 
same year came out “ L’Amour 
Médécin,” the first piece in which 
Moliere brought the faculty on the 
scene. 

It is said that he held his apart- 
ments from a doctor whose wife was 
niserly and exacting in the extreme, 
and that personal dislike prompted 
him to be revenged for some ill 
oflicesin thismanner. Is it not more 
charitable to suppose that he satirized 
the physicians of his day as a class 
for their self-proud deportment, 
their scientific jargon, and the little 
service they ee able to effect 1 He 
held up to ridicule empty-headed con- 
ceited noblemen in his “ Marquises ” 
he satirized learned ladies ; wherever 
abuses were to be corrected his pen 
was ready. What had the doctors 
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of his time done that he should not 
satirize them if they deserved it? 
His definition of a Médécin was, 
““a man who talked scandal,by the 
bedsides of his patients till they were 
cured by nature or killed by his 
physic.” 

In this piece the four actors wore 
masks, resembling four court doctors 
of the hour, and Boileau furnished 
appropriate name for them moulded 
from the ot Dr. Fougerais was 
Desfonandres (men-slayer) ; M. Es- 

writ who stuttered was Behis (barker) ; 
M. Guenant was _ nick- stoi Mac- 
raton (drawler) and M. Aquin was 
presented under the title Z'omis 
(bleeder). The framework of this 
play is skilfully adjusted and the 
denouement reckons among the num- 
ber of the happily construeted ones 
of its author. Sganarelle will not 
give consent to his daughter's mar- 
riage with the man of her choice. 
She feigns madness, and her lover 
assuming the appearance of a phy- 
sician is brought by her father to 
worka cure. She pretends to fall in 
love with the doctor, and demands 
the notary to be brought. Sganarelle 
allows the full civil ceremonial of a 
marriage to be gone through to 
humour the patient, all the while 
assuming the notary, &c., to be the 
doctor’s valets. Dancers and singers 
come in, the married pair slip away, 
Sganarelle somewhat frightened asks 
what has become of them; he is told 
that the marriage is a genuine one, 
attempts to pursue the fugitives, but 
the dancing and singing crowd sur- 
round him, and on his impotent 
struggles the curtain falls. 
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